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BOO K V. 

* 

Trade of Dtnmarky Oftend) Sweden, Prujfia> Spain* 
and Ruflia, to the Ifcft Indies. Some important 
inquiries concerning the connexions of Europe with 
India. 

THE mod powerful nations, as well as the book 
largeft rivers, have been infignificant in v * 
their origin. It would be difficult to pro- 
duce one fingle inftance of a nation, fince the 
creation of the world, that has either extended 
or enriched itjelf, during a Jong interval of tran- 
quillity, by the progrefs of induftry alone,, or by 
{Tie mere refogrces of its population. Nature, 
which makes vultures and doves, creates alfo that 
ferocious band, that is one day to rufh upon the 
peaceful fqciety which has been formed in its 
peighbou^hejodj or which it may meet with in 
VquIII,' '-' B its 
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a HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

B . ° v ® * its wandering incurfions. The purity of blood 
among nations, if wc may be allowed the ex pre f- 
fion, as weli as the purity of blood among fami- 
lies, cannot be more than temporary, unlefs 
kept up by whimfical or religious inftitutions. 
A mixture is the necefiary refulc of an infinite 
number of caufes ; and fram this mixture a race 
univerfally fprings up, which is either improved 
or degenerated, according as the character 
and manners of the conqueror have adapted 
themfelves to the chara&er and manners of the 
cdnquered ; or as the charafter and manners of 
the conquered people have given way to thofe 
of the conqueror. Among the various caufes 
which fooneft bring about this intermixture, that 
which prefents itfelf as the primary and principal 
one, is emigration ; • more or lefs excited by the 
barren nefs of the foil, and the difagreeablenefs of 
the refidence. If the eagle were to find an cafy 
fubfiftence among the defert rocks that have been 
witnefs to his birth, his rapid flight would never 
have carried him, with his bill half open, and his 
claws extended, againft the innocent cattle that 
feed at the foot of his craggy afylum. But what 
does this ravenous and warlike bird do, after he 
has feized his prey ? He repairs anew to the fum- 
mit of his rock, from whence he only defcenda 
when he is again folicited by want. It is in the 
fame manner that the favage treats his civilized 
neighbour \ and his plunder would be perpetual, 
if nature had not placed between the inhabitant 
of one region and that of another, between the I 
man of the mountain, and the man who dwell* 

in 



IN THE EAST ANt> WEST INDIES. ' j 

in the tallcy ot among th* fens, the fame barrier * ^p k 
that feparates the different fpecies of animals. w ^Uar 

It is the general Opinion, that, m the fcarlicft ^J^*^ 
times, a people called the Cimhri potifeflfed, at Dewnirk. 
the extremity of Germania, the Cimbrian Cher- 
fonefiis, now known by the name of Holftein, 
Sltfwic, and Jutland; and that the Teutones lived 
in the adjacerit iflands. Whetherthfcfe people had, 
dr had not, st common origin, it is certain, that 
they came Out of their forefts, or out of their 
marfhes in a coUe&ive bbdy, and as one nation, 
and penetrated among the Gauls, in quell of 
plunder, glory, and a milder climate. They 
were tvtn preparing to crofs the Alps, when 
Rome judged it nectffary to ftem a torrent which 
carried all before it. Thole barbarians triumphed 
over all the generals that proud republic fent to 
oppofe them> till the memorable sera when thejr 
were totally defeated by Marius, 

THiik country, which became almoft a defert 
after that terrible cataftrophe, was peopled again 
by the Scythians, who, being driveri by Pdmpey 
out of that vaft fpace between the Euxine and the 
Cafpian fea, marched towards the north and weft 
of Europe, fubduing all the nations they found 
in their way. They conquered Ruffia, Saxony* 
Weftphalia, the Cimbrian Cherfonefus, and the 
Countries «*s far as Finland* Norway* and Sweden* 
It is pr^eiid*d that Wodin, their leader, traverfed 
fa many cau^trie*, and endeavoured to ftibdug 
them, only with, a view to ftimulate the people 
Again ft the formidable* odious, and tyrannical 
power of the Romans. Tha,t fjpirit af wmofnyi 

B i which 



4 HISTORY OF SETTLEMENTS AND TRADE 

5 ° v ° K which he had excited in the north, operated fe- 
cretly with (o much force after his death, that in 
a few centuries all* nations agreed to turn their 
arms againft that empire, the declared enemy of 
all liberty ; and, after having ihaken it by re- 
peated attacks, were at length fuccefsful enough 
totally to fubvert it. 

Denmark and Norway remained without in- 
habitants after thefe glorious expeditions. By 
infenfible degrees they recovered their former 
flrate, and began to be of fome confequence again 
towards the beginning of the eighth century. 
Their valour now exerted itfelf, not on land, but 
on the ocean. Surrounded as they were by two 
feas, they commenced pirates, which is always 
the firft itep towards navigation in uncivilized 
nations. 

They firft made trial of their ftrength againft 
the neighbouring ftates, and feized the few mer- 
chant-fhips they found failing up and down the 
Baltic, Emboldened by thefe fucceffes, they were 
enabled to plan more confiderable undertakings* 
They infefted the feas and coafts of Scotland, Ire- 
land, England, Flanders, France, and even of 
Spain, Italy, and Greece. They frequently pe-> 
petrated into the inland parts of thofe extenfivs 
countries, and even ventured upon the conqueft of 
Normandy and England. Notwithftanding the 
confufion that reigns in the annals of thofe bar-* 
barous times, we may dill trace fome of the caufes 
of fo many extraordinary events. 

The inhabitants of Denmark and Norway had 

originally a ftrongpropenfity to piracy, which has 

a ' *~ . always 
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always been obferved in people bordering upon B 
the fea, when they are not reftrained by civilization 
and good laws. Cuftom. mud neceflarily have 
made the ocean familiar to them, and inured them 
to its ftormsw Having no agriculture, breeding 
but few cattle, and finding but a fcanty refource 
frbm the chace, in a country covered with ice and 
fnow, jhey could have no ftrong attachment to 
their native land. The facility with which they 
built their (hips, which were nothing more than 
rafts coarfely put together for the purpofe of fail- 
ing along the coafts* enabled them to go to all 
parts, to land their forces, to plunder/ and to 
reimbark* Piracy was to them, what it had been 
to the firft heroes of Greece, the road to glory 
and fortune ; an honourable profeffion, which 
confided in a contempt of all danger. This idea 
infpired them with invincible courage in their 
expeditions, fometimes carried on under the joint 
command of different chiefs, and fometimes di- 
vided into as many armaments as nations. Thefe 
fudden attacks, made in a variety of places at the 
fame time, left only to the inhabitants q( the 
coaftsj which were but ill defended, in confe* 
quence of their being under a bad government, 
the dreadful alternative either of being mafTacred* 
or giving up all their property to redeem their 
lives. 

This propenfity to plunder was a natural con- 
fequence of the favagc life of the Danes and 
Norwegians, and of the rough and military edu#» 
Ration ithey received ; but it was more particu- 
larly the effedl of the religion of Wodin. That 

B 3 vifto-, 
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b o^o k vi&orious impoftor improved, if wo may be 
■ S m -,—■ > allowed to fay fo, the natural ficrcenefs of thofc 
nations by his fanguinary tenets. He ordered 
that all the implements of war, fuch as fwords, 
axes, and lances, fhould be deified. The moil 
facred engagements were confirmed by thefe in- 
ftruments which they fo highly valued. A lance 
fet up in the middle of a plain, was the figoal for 
prayer and facrifice. Wodin himfclf at his death 
* Mras ranked amorcg the immortal gods, and was 
the firfl deity of thofe horrid regions, where the 
rocks and woods were ftained and confecratcd 
with human blood. His followers thought they 
honoured him by calling him the god of armies, 
the father of (laughter, the deftroyer of mankind, 
the promoter of difcord. The warriors, when 
they went to battle, made a vow to fend him a 
certain number of fouls, which they devoted to 
him. Thefe fouls were the right of Wodin. It 
was the general belief, that he appeared in every 
battle, either to prote& thofe who fought va- 
liantly, or to mark out the happy vi&ims he re* 
ferved for himfelf s that thefe followed him to 
the regions of blifs, which were open to none 
but warriors. The people ran to- death, and to 
martyrdom, to obtain this reward. This beKef * 
Increased their natural propensity to war, till it 
grew to enthufiafm, and to a religious thirft for 
-blood. 

. Christianity overthrew all the ideas reft|it~ 
lag fsom fuch a fyftco*. Its raiifio paries, endea- 
voured to bring their pcofelytes to a ftdeittary Kfe> 
^ thae they might be f$t to receive their inftroc- 

tions* 
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tions. They gave them a difguft for their JOving B °£ * 
life, by fug getting to them other means of fub* * ■ * * 
fiftence. They were fo fortunate as to infpirc 
them with a love of agriculture, and more efpe- 
cially of filhing. The great plenty of herrings, 
which then came in Ihoals to their coafts, afforded 
them an eafy meant of procuring food. Whea 
they had fet apart a fufficient quantity of thefe 
fifh for their own ufe, in order to preferve it, 
they bartered the remainder for fait. This inter- 
eourfe was encouraged at its rife by one common 
faith, new profpeds, rputual wants, and great 
fectrrity. Such a total revolution enfued, that, 
fince the con verfion of the danes and Norwegians, 
not a fingle inftance is to be found in hiftory of 
their expeditions and depredations* 

The new fpirir, which feemed to animate Nor- 
way and Denmark, could not fail of extending 
their communication with the other nations of 
Europe. Unfortunately it was intercepted by the 
afcendant which the Hanfe town's had acquired. 
Even when that great and Angular confederacy 
fell into decay, Hamburgh Hill maintained the 
fuperiority it had obtained over all the fubjeds of 
the Daniih dominions. They were beginning to 
break the bands that had fubje&ed them to this 
kind of monopoly, when they were induced to 
undertake the navigation to the Eaft Indies by an 
incident that deferves to be noticed. 

A Dutch fador, named JJofchowcr, being fent Demnuk 
by his nation to conclude a treaty of commerce £5Joi* 
with the king of Ceylon, fo ingratiated himfelf J^* 1 * 
with that monarch, that he became chief of his 

B 4 council, 
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book council, his admiral, and was created prince of* 
Mingone. Bofchowcr, in cox i cited with thefe 
honours, h aliened to Europe, to make a parade 
of (hem before his countrymen. He took great 
offence at the coldnefs with which thofe republi- 
cans received the titled flaveof an Afiatic court $ 
and was fo highly provoked at it, that he went 
over to Chriftierir IV. king of Denmark, and 
offered him his fervices, and the intereft he had 
at Ceylon. His propofals were accepted. He 

failed in 1618, with fix (hips, three of which 
belonged to the government, . and three to the 

Company that had afibciated themfelves to carry 
on a trade to India. His death, jvhich happened 
in their paffage, put an end to the hopes they had 
conceived. The Danes met with a very bad re- 
ception at Ceylon * and their chief, Ove Giedde 
de Tommerup, faw no other refource than to 
carry them to Tanjour, a part of the continent 
neareft to that ifland. 

Tanjour is a fmall ftate, which is but a hun- 
dred miles in its greateft length, and eighty in 
its greateft breadth. It is of all that coaft the 
province that btars the greateft quantity of rice. 
This natural wealth, added to a variety of vfeful 
manufactures, and a great plenty of roots for 
dying, makes the public revenue amount to near 
five millions of livres *. Its fertility is owen to 
its being watered by the Caveri, . a river which 
comes down from, the mountains of Gate. At 
upwards of .four hundred miles from the head, it 

r 
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divides into two dreams. At the entrance of * ° v ° K 
Tanjour* the caftern branch takes the name of 
Col croon. The other retains the name of Caveri, 
and fubdivides again into four branches, which 
all flow within the kingdom, and preferve it from 
' that terrible drought which burns up the reft of 
Coromandel for the greateft part of the year. 

This happy fituation made the Danes wifli to 
form a fectlement in Tanjour. Their propofals 
met with a favourable reception. They obtained 
a fruitful and populous territory ; on which they 
built Tran que bar, and afterwards the fortrefs of 
Dannebourg, fufficient for the defence both of 
the road and the town. Oft their part, they en- 
gaged to pay an annual homage of two thoufand 
pagodas, or fixteen thoufand eight hundred livrcs*, 
which is continued to this time. 

Circumstances were favourable for eftabli fil- 
ing a large commerce. The Portuguefe, who 
groaned under the oppreffion of a foreign yoke, 
made only feeble efforts to preferve their pof- 
feffions ; the Spaniards fent no (hips but to the 
Molucca and Philippine i (lands; and the Dutch 
were folely intent upon engroffing the fpice trade. 
The Englifh felt the effe&s of the difturbances 
their country laboured under, even in India. All 
thefe powers could not fee this new rival without 
regret, but none oppofed it. 

In confequence of this, the Danes, who began 
-with a capital of no more than 853,263 livresf, 
Carried on rather a conQderable trade in all parts 

# 700U 4 ; f 3f ,552!. 1*1. 6|i. - 
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• o o k of India. Unfortunately the Dutch Comptny ae- 
w * ,--* quired fgcb a foperierity, as to exclude them 
from the markets where they had traded mod ad- 
vantagooofly* and, by a ftill greater misfortune, 
the diffenfions that rent the north of Europe, 
would not permit the mother-country to attend 
to fuch remote concerns as thofe of this fettle- 
ment. The Danes at Tranquebar infenfibty fell 
( into contempt, both with the natives, who value 
men only in proportion to their riches, and with 
the rival nations, whofe competition they eould 
not fuftain. They were difcouraged by this in- 
feriority ; and the Company gave up its charter, 
and made aver its fettlemems to the govern - 
mectf, as an indemnification for the films it had 
advanced. 

ntaftm!*' A new Company was formed in 1670 upon 
fc» »«*«. the ruins of the old one. / Chriftiern V. gave 
tog*!* them,, in Chips and other effe&s, to the value of 
three hundred and tea thoufand eight hundred 
and tweocy-cight Hvres, ten fous *; and the ad- 
venturers advanced feven hundred and thirty- two 
thousand fix hundred Iivres f. This fecood un« 
dertoking* which was entered upon without a 
ittffickttft fond, proved ftiU more unfuccefeful 
than the firft. After a few voyages, the fa&ory 
f£ T w^uefcar waa left, to itfelf. Their fmall 
territory, and two veflels that they freighted for 
the merchants of that country, wt*e the only 
means they had to (upply the inhabitants and «h*ir 
garriXon. Tbefe refaurces fomotUnes failed thew* 

and, 
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and, tofave themfelves from the effe&s of famine^ 
they were reduced to mortgage three of the four 
baft ions that eonftitiued their foraefo They w**e 
Scarce able to fit out a Jhip for Europe once in 
three years with 9 very moderate cargo. 

Pity feemed to be the only fentimea* that fo 
defperate a fltuation could infpire. But the ever* 
watchful jealoufy and fufpicious avarice of other 
nations, ftirred up an odious war againft the 
Danes* The Raja of Tanjouj-, who had frequent* 
}y intercepted their communication with his ter* 
riftory, attacked them in 16*9* in the very town 
of Tranqueba*, at the inftigation of the Dutch. 
That prince had nearly taken the place after a fix 
months Gegc> when it waa fuccoured and faved 
by the Engliilu This event neither was, nor 
could be, attended wkh any important confer 
quenccs* The Danifh Company declined daily, 
and was at length annihilated in 1730* but not 

(ill after in had bfcorot bankrupt. 
< . Two years after this, a newt Company was 
formed. Th& favours that were heaped upon it, 
tot enable it to canrjr on a free and advantageous 
trade, plainly fhew of what importance this, coou 
nucrce appeared to the government* The charter 
of the Company was fettled for forty years. What*- 
Aver belonged totttc fitting out of their fbipa was. 
exempted from all duties. The wwkmen they 
wployed, whether natives or foreigners, were 
npt tied 'down to* the regulations of particular 
companies which, wtrre a teftraint upon induftry 
J9 Denmark, as well as in other eowitcifa ef E**- 
nope. They we^e. not obJigad tfc ufe ftwnpt pan 

per 
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* ° v ° K per in their tranfa&ions. They had an abfolute 
jurifdi&ion over the perfons they employed j and 
the fentences paflfed by the dire&ors were not 
liable to be reverted, unlefs the punifhment were 
capital. To remove even the appearance of con* 
ftraint, the fovereign renounced the right he had 
of interfering in the adminiftration of their affairs* 
as being chief proprietor. He retained no in- 
fluence in the choice of officers, whether civil or 
military* and only referved to himfelf a power of 
confirming the office of governor of Tranquebar. 
He even bound himfelf to ratify all political con* 
ventions they might think proper to make with 
the Afiatic powers* 

In return for fo many indulgences, govern* 
ment only required one per cent, upon all mer- 
chandize of India and China which fhould be fent 
abroad, and two and a half per cent, upon all 
that fhould be confumed at home. 

The grant containing the above conditions was 
no fooner confirmed* than it became neceffary to 
find adventurers. This was a difficult point; for 
the trade to India had hitherto proved fo unfuc- 
ceisfulj that men of property muft have been to* 
tally averfe from engaging their fortunes in it. A 
new idea was fuggeited to alter this difpofuion; 
The ftock was diftinguifhed into two different 
kinds. The firft, called JSW, was that in which 
all the effe&s the old Company had in Europe 
and Afia were deftined to be vetted* The other 
ftock was called variable^ becaufe every year it 
vrzs regulated by the number and the cargoes of 
the fhips that IhoukL be fitted out. Every pro- 
prietor 
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prietor might chufe whether he would be coiji- 
cerned in thefe expeditions, the -profits of which 
were fettled at the clofc of every voyage. By 
this arrangement, the Company became perma- 
nent by the jUxed, and annual by the variable 
ftock. 

It feemed a difficult matter to Jlatc the (hare 
of expence that each of thefe funds was to bear* 
Every thing was fettled with more eafe than had 
been expe&ed. It w r as agreed that the variable. 
ftock fhould only pay the ncceffary expences for 
the purchafe, the fitting out, and the cargoes of 
the (hips. All other charges were to be defrayed 
from the Jfxed ftock, which, by way of compenfa- 
tion, was to take up ten per cent, upon all India 
goods which (hould be fold in Europe, and five 
per cent, upon all that fhould be fent out from 
Tranqucbar. 

The capital of the new Company amounted to 
3,440,000 livres *, divided ir\to fixteen hundred 
ihares, of 2,025 lives f each. 

With thefe funds, which were always in: cir- 
culation, the proprietors, during the forty years 
of their charter, fitted out eight hundred (hips. 
The expence of thefe vefTels in money rofc to 
87,333,637 livres 10 fols $, and in merchandife, 
to 10,530,094 livres §, which in the whole made 
£7,913,731 livres \q fols ||. The returns were 
fold for 188,939,673 livres *•. Of this Denmark 
only confumed 35*450,262 Jivrss ft ; therefore th« 

♦135,0001. f *4h 7 s * 6d, t 3,638,901!. -m. 3d. 
§ 440,837!. 58, y $,079,850!. ** 7,872,4861. 7?. 6d. 
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book: yftjut f 153,489)411 livres * of it was exported. 
Let us make a frefh divifion, and we ihall find, 
that the annual fates have amounted to the fum of 
4,713)491 livres 16 fols f; that of this, the coun- 
try has only con fumed annually to the value of 
886,250 livres 10 fols J; and that foreign nations 
have earned off to the amount of 3,837,235 livres 
10 fols %. 

TftE dividends were very irregular, during all 
the time that the charter lafted. They would 
have been more confiderable, if part of the pro- 
fits had not been conftantly appropriated to the 
extenfion of the trade. By this prudent and con- 
federate conduft, the fortunate proprietors trebled 
their capitals. Their ftock would have been in- 
Creafed with the additional fum of 2,000,000 of 
livres J, if in 1754, the Danilh miniftry had not 
prevailed upon the dire&ors to ereft a ftatue to 
king Frederic V. 

Wttfen I refleft upon thefe public monuments 
confecrated to a fovereign in his life-time, his 
want of modefty always occurs to my mind. 
When a prince orders them himfdf> it feems a* 
if he faid to his people, 'lama great man ; I am 
< a gfeat king* It is impofllblc for me to {frefent 
€ myfelf every day to your view* and to receive 

* die Ipkfcdid teftimohy of your admiration and 
4 affedfcion. But here is my image. Get round 

* it> and fatkfy yeuffelves. When I fhall b* 

* ao more, you will condutt your child to th* 

* 6,313,392!. zk 6d. f 196,81 «K $s, ad; 

J S6#9*7l- ••• «*• ■ " I kj9>S84U t6». 3d. 

■ 8 3»333 L 6«. 8d. * 
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€ Foot of my ftatue, and you will fay to him t B °£ * 

c Behdld, my fon, and confidcr him attentively, 

< This is the man who rcpulfed the enemies of 

c the (late, who commanded its armies in per- 

* fon ; who paid the debts of his anceftors ; who 

c fertilized our fields; who protected our farmers; 

€ who laid no rdtraint upon our conference; who 

c permitted us to live in happinefs, freedom, and 

€ opulence j let his name for ever be blcftT 

What infolent vanity is this, even if it be true! 
What impudence if it be not! But how few 
would there be of thefe monuments, had they 
only been ere&ed to princes who deferved them? 
If all the others* were taken down, how few would 
remain ? If truth had di&atcd the inferi prions 
that are placed around them, what fhould we 
read ? " To Nero, after he had affaffinated his 
f c mothe**, killed his wife, (lain his preceptor, and 
" imbrued his hands in the blood of the molt 
cc worthy citizens/' You Ihudder with horror. 
"Alas ! vile people, why am I not allowed to fub- 
ftitute true inferiptions in the place of thofe with 
which you have decorated the monuments of your 
Sovereigns, You would not read of the fame 
crimes; but you would read of others, and you 
would ihudder again. 

Here I would write, as formerly, upon Pom- 
pey's column : " To Pompey, after he had maf- 
" facrcd three millions of men*" There I would 
write— Bafe mortals, are you then afraid that 
four matters fhould blufli for their wickedntfs ? 
When you pay them fuch homage, how is it 
^ofllbk t^cy {hould think that you art unhappy ? 

i a How 
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b o^o k How Ihould they not imagine that they are the 
idols of your hearts, when, by your acclamations, 
you give your approbation to the fervility of the 
courtiers? 

But the people will anfwer, cc Thefe monu- 
ments arc not eredted by us. We ihould never 
have thought of conferring the honour of a 
ftatue on a tyrant who kept us plunged in mi- 
fc fcry, and to whom our profound filence, wheri 
" he paffed through our city in perfon, fo frc- 
< 4 quently announced the indignation we felt. 
" It cannot be imagined that we ihould have been 
fo mad, after he had exhaufted us nearly of all 
our means of Tubfiftence, to throw away the few 
we had ftill remaining upon a cad/' 
Monarchs, if ye arc good, ye may be allured 
of the ftatue which ye raife to yourfelves. The 
nation, whofc.happinefs you have created, will 
grant it to you a century after your death, when 
your a&ions (hall have been tried at the tribunal of 
hiftory. If ye are bad and vicious, you only per- 
petuate the memory of your wickednefs and your 
vices. Thefovereign, who is poffeffed of any degree 
of dignity, will wait. He who is pofltrffed of true 
greatnefs of foul, would perhaps difdain a fpecies 
of incenfe indiscriminately beftowed in all ages 
upon vice and virtue. While the infeription was 
engraving round his ftatue, to the most, high, 

MOST WORTHY, MOST PUISSANT, MOST GLORIOUS; 
MOST MAGNIFICfeNT PRINCE, &C. he Would TO* 

colleft, that the fame titles were engraved under 
the ftatue of a Tiberius, a*Domitian, or a Cali- 
gula i and he would exclaim with a worthy Kc^ 



man* 
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man, Cf Spare mc a homage that is too fufpicious. B ° y * K 
€S Let mc have no tainted honours. My temple <— ^-v— ' 
cc is in your hearts. There it is tfiat my image 
" is beautiful, and that it will laft." 

And, indeed, with whatever folidity monu- 
ments may be conftru&ed, fooner or later the 
hand of Time ftrikes and overturns them. On 
the contrary, the edge of his fcythe is blunted 
againft the page of hiftory. It can have no effect 
upon the heart, or upon the memory of man. 
His veneration is tranfmitted from age to age 5 
and fucceeding centuries are perpetually repeating 
it. Proud waters of the Seine, fwell yourfelves 
if ye dare: ye may fweep away our bridges, and 
even the ftatue of Henrvj but his name will re- 
main. It is before the image of this great king 
that the people, imprefled with tender fcntiments, 
and the (hanger, flop. If the other monuments, 
fovereigns ! that are t confecrated to you, art alfo 
vifited, do not miftake the intention. Men do 
not come to honour your perfons; they come 
to admire the workmanfhip of the art : regret- 
ting, at the fame time, that fo fublime a talent, 
which fhould devote itfelf to virtue, fhould be 
fo meanly proftituted to vice. . At the foot of 
your ftatue, what can the citizen or the ftranger 
think, when he fees himfelf furrounded by a fet of 
wretches whofe afpe# difcovers their mifery, and 
whofe plaintive accents folicit a trifling affiftance? 
Is it not, as if they faid to him : behold, and 

RELIEVE THE DISTRESS WHICH THIS MAN Of 

bronze has brouoht upon us? Eredt ftatues 

to*the great men of your nation, and yours w\\\ 

Vol. IU. Q, be 
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9 o p & he looked for among them. But in countries 
l^. r j fubmitted to tyranny there is but one man and one 
ftatue. There, the bronze fpeaks, and the marble 
exclaims: people, learn that i am all, and 
that you are nothino. Let me be excufed 
for this difgreflion. The fate of a writer would 
be too hard, if he were not fometimes allowed to 
give w^y to the fentiment that opptfefles him. 

r^Dan* When the charter of the Company expired dta 

iffiixiia. t h c I2 th of April 177a, a new one was given 

them, but only for twenty years. Some redraints 

were alfo laid upon the favours they had before 

enjoyed. 

Excepting the trade to China, which ftill con- 
tinues exclufive, the Indian fea? are open to all 
the citizens, and to others who wifh to ihare in 
their undertakings. But in order to be intitled 
{o this liberty, it is neceiTary to employ no fhips 
but what are built in one of the ports of the king- 
dams to ccabark upon each veffel to the value of 
thirteen thoufand five hundred livres*, at leaft 
in merchandife of the national manufafture; to 
pay tQ the Company fixty-feven livres ten fols f 
per laft, or two per cent, of the value of the cargo 
upoA its going out, and eight per cent, at its 
peturo, Individuals are alfo allowed to trade 
from. Qine part of India to another, by paying a 
duty of entrance of four per cent, on the produc- 
tions of Afia, and two per cent, on thofe of Eu- 
rope, in all the Danifh fettlements. If the court 
of Copenhagen, as there can be no doubt, have 

* 562L 10s. f zU i6fi. 3d. 
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made thefc arrangements only with a view of en- B ° v ° * 
couraging their fa&ories, experience rrtuft have 
convinced them of their miftake. ; 

The Company was formerly exempt from the 
duties fettled upon all articles employed in the 
building and vi&ualling of fliips. They have been 
deprived of an exemption which was attended 
with too many inconveniences. They receive 
as an indemnity, fixty-feven livres ten fols * per 
l^ft, and thirteen livres ten fols f for each of the 
perfons compofing the crews of their fhips. On 
the other hand,, they are obliged to export upon 
each of their veflels difpatched to India to the va* 
lue of thirteen thoufand five hundred livres J of 
mercantile articles fabricated in the kingdom; 
and to the amount of eighteen thoufand livres § 
upon each of the fhips deftined for China. 

The cuftoms fixed for the productions of Afia 
which were confumed in Denmark, or fent to 
other parts, and which were formerly different, 
are at prefent equal. They all of them pay two 
per cent, without any regard to the place of their 
deftination. The government has alfo referved to 
itfelf the privilege of being the arbiter of the cuf- 
toms, which the filks and coffees, deftined for the 
ftate, fhould be obliged to pay. This rcftri&ion 
is intended to favour the interefrof the American 
iflands, and of the national manufactures. 

The king has given up the praftice he had of 
placing annually, in the Company's trade, the 
fum of about one hundred thoufand livres |i from 
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B °v? K w ^ch he ufually derived a benefit of twenty per 
cent. To indemnify him for this facrifice, when 
the Company fit out but one (hip, they will add 
to his private cheft twenty-two thoufand five hun- 
dred livres** when they fend two, they will pay 
him thirty-fix thoufand livresfj and forty-five 
thoufand livres J when they difpatch three, or a 
greater number. 

Under the former adminiftration, a proprietor 
of one (hare was intitled to vote at the general 
meetings. Three fhares carried two votes, five 
(hares three, and fo on in the fame proportion to 
twelve votes, which number no proprietor could 
ever go beyond, whatever intereft he might have 
in the flocks of the Company. But the votes of 
abfentees or foreigners were admitted upon pro- 
ducing a power of attorney from them. The con- 
fequence of this praftice was, that a few merchants 
refiding at Copenhagen were the rulers of all the 
deliberations. This evil has been remedied, by 
reducing the number of votes any one proprietor 
may have, either for himfelf, of by proxy, to 
three. 

Such are the new views which diftinguifh the 
late charter from thofe that have preceded it. The 
example of thfe miniftry has influenced the con- 
duit of the proprietors, who have alfo made fome 
remarkable alterations in their adminiftration. 

The diftindion eftablifhed between the fixed 
and the variable (lock reduced the Company to a 
precarious ftate, fince the proprietors were at 1U 

• 937I. ioi. f J.sool. % 1,8751. 
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berty, after every voyage, to withdraw the latter, 
which ferved as the; bafis of the operations. To 
give this body a more folid conftitution, thefe 
two flocks have been confounded. Hereafter, 
the proprietors will not have it in their power to 
claim any part of their capital, till the expiration 
of their charter. Thofe among them, who, for 
any poflible reafon, may wifh to lcflen the rifque, 
will be obliged to fell their (hares, as it is the con* 
ft ant praftice every where clfe. 

At the expiration of the la ft charter, the Com* 
pany had a capital of 1 1,906,059 livres *, divided 
into (ixteen hundred (hares, each of the value of 
about 7,425 livres f. The price of the (hare was 
evidently too high in a country where the for- 
tunes of individuals are inconfiderable. This in* 
Convenience has been remedied, by dividing each 
(hare into three parts; fo that there are at prefent 
four thousand eight hundred (hares, the price of 
which, for greater fecurity, has been only rated 
in the books at 2,250 livres J. This alteration 
muft have facilitated the purchafe and the fale of 
them, by increafing the circulation and the value. 

The project of railing the Danifh fettlements 
in India to a greater degree of profperity than 
they had hitherto attained, has next been taken 
into oonfideration. In order to effect this, it has 
been regulated, that 2,250,000 livres §, including 
their eftimated value of 900,000 ljvres ||> (hould 
conftantly be left there* The profits accruing 

•496,085!* 15s. icd. t 309I. 7s. 6d. $931. 15*. 
I 93,7501. It 37,5001. 
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B ° v ° K from this ftock are to regain during ten years, 
and to be applied to the increafe of the capital, 
and no dividends are to be made of them. 

Till thefe latter times, the fhips fitted out in 
Europe for China, ufed always to carry with them 
the faftors who were to make up the cargoes. It 
has judicioufly been imagined, that agents re- 
fiding among thefe celebrated people, would enter 
more into the fpirit of the nation, and would 
make their fales and purchafes with greater faci- 
lity and advantage. In this view, four fadtors 
have been fixed at Canton, to manage there the 
interefts of the Company that has chofen them. 

The Danes had formerly a fmall fettlement on 
the iflands of Nicobar. The expence of it was 
trifling, but it yielded nothing; and therefore has 
very prudently been given up. 

The Company had contra&ed the habit of 
granting, upon mortgage, a credit of feveral years 
to the purchafers. This indulgence frequently 
obliged them to borrow con fide r able fums at 
Amfterdam, or at Copenhagen. A pra&icc un- 
known to the rival nations has been violently 
oppofed. It would have been dangerous, per- 
haps, to give it up entirely ; but it has been re- 
trained within fuch narrow bounds, that it can 
no longer create miftruft. 

To thefe principles of commerce, much fupe- 
rior to thofe that were followed before, the Com- 
pany have added the advantages of a diredtion 
better regulated, more enlightened, and more, 
clofely fuperintended, 

Uni- 
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Universal confidence has been the rdblt of B ° v ° K 
thcfe prudent combinations. Although the divi- 
dend has rifen no higher than eight per cent, in 
1773, and ten per cettt. in 1774 and 1775, yet 
there has been a profit of twenty-five and thirty 
per cent, upon the fhares. Their price would in 
all probability have been ftill higher, if the inter- 
nal peace of the focrety had not of late been fo 
fcandaloufly difturbed. 

The odd Company confined their operations to 
the trade of China. Among all thofe they had 
to choofc, this was the one in which they had the 
lcaft rifque to run, and the greateft profit to ex- 
pert. Without giving up this.fource of riches, 
other means of acquiring them, which had been' 
too long negle&ed, have been purfued. 

The coaftbf Malabar, it is true, has not taken 
tip much of the attention of the Company* For- 
merly, no more than fixty thoufand weight of 
pepper were annually drawn from Colefchey and 
Calicut. Thefe purchafes have not had any coti- 
fiderable increafe, but there was reafon to hope 
that affairs would wear a more promifing afpeft 
in Bengal. 

The Danes had but juft made their appearance 
in the Indies, when they fixed themfelves at Chin- 
churat, upon the borders of the Ganges. Their 
misfortunes drove them from this opulent region 
during more than a century. They came there 
again in 1755, w **h a defiroof fixing themfelves 
at Bankibafar, which had belonged to the Oftend 
Company. Commercial jealoufy, which is be- 
come the ruling paffion of our times, frustrated 

C 4 their 
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their defigns, and they were reduced to the ne- 
ceffity of founding Frederic-Nagor in the neigh- 
bourhood. This fa&ory coft annually 22,500 
livres * more than was colle&ed from its terri- 
tory and the cuftoms ; and this expence, though 
inconfidcrablc, was ft 111 greater than the tranfac- 
tions would bear. The care that was taken, after 
the renewal of the charter, to fend fome money 
to this coo much neglefted fetdement, began to 
give it fome (hare of animation; but it foon fell 
again to nothing. Its deftru&ion is owing to its 
having been placed in a ftatc of abfolute depend* 
ence upon Tranquebar. 

This firft of the Danifh colonies has an excel- 
lent territory, which, though only two leagues in 
circumference, had formerly a population of 
thirty thoufand perfons. There were even ten 
thoufand of thefe in the city itfclf. Rather a 
greater number were found in a large village, 
filled with coarfe manufactures. The remainder 
were ufefully employed in fome places of lefs con- 
sequence. Thefe, with three hundred workmen, 
fa&ors, merchants, or foldicrs, were all the Eu- 
ropeans fixed in the Settlement. Its revenue 
amounted to 100,000 livres +, and was fufficient 
for its expences. 

In procefs of time, confufion took place in the 
colony, which yielded lefs, and coft twice as 
much. The adventurers went away* the manu- 
factures languifhed, the purchafes were diminifh- 
ed, and a very fcanty profit only was obtained 

• 9J7I. 10s. t 4»i66). 13s. 4^. 
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upon thofe that were ordered at diftant periods. B ° v ° * s 
Impoffible as it was to make any advances to the 
workmen, it was neceffary to pay for the mer- 
chandize five-andrfwenty or thirty per cent, dearer 
than if the cuftoms of the country had been com- 
plied with. 

Since the year 1772, the afpeft of Tranquebar 
has been changed. A fmall degree of liberty, 
fome (lock, a better adminiftration, and an in- 
creafe of territory, combined with other caufes, 
have improved its condition. But its. deftiny, 
any more than that of the fociety which regulates 
it, will never be brilliant. 

The local pofition of Denmark, the difpofition 
of its inhabitants, the degree of its power rela- 
tively confidered; every circumftance, in a word, 
is unfavourable to its carrying on a great trade 
with India. Are its provinces fufficiently rich to 
furnifh the fums neceflary for large undertakings; 
or will foreigners truft their property with a fo- 
ciety, fubjeA to the caprice, and expofed to the 
vexations of unlimited authority ? It is in the 
nature of a defpotic government to diflblve the 
ties which ought to unite nations* and when once 
this fpring is deftroyed, it can never be reftored. 
It is mutual confidence which draws men together, 
and combines their interefts; and arbitrary power 
is incompatible with this confidence, becaufe it 
puts an end to all fecurity. 

The projeft formed in 1728, of transferring 
from Copenhagen to Altena the feat of the Afia- 
tic trade, might poflibly be attended with fome 
advantages! but could not remove any of the ob- 

(tacles 
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* ° v ° K ftacles we have been rhentioning. We may there- 
fere venture to affirm, that England .and Holland 
were guilty of a ncedlcCs aft of tyranny, when they 
oppofed this domeftic plan of a free and inde- 
pendent power. 

Can the man who has any concern for man- 
kind, and who is not pofleffed of the narrow foul of 
a monk, to whom the circuit of his cloiftcred prifon 
is all, and the reft of the univerfe is nothing; can 
fuch a one conceive any thing more abford and 
- more cruel than this infamous jeatoufy of the 
great powers; this horrible abufe of their ftrengtb, 
in preventing feeble dates from improving their, 
condition ? The individual who fhould think of 
a&ing the fame part in the midft of his country, 
which they do among other nations, would be 
looked upon as the mod execrable of malefa&ors. 
Englifh, French> Dutch, Spaniards, and Ger- 
mans this » the honeft motive for which you 
take up arms, and mafiacre each other ! It is to 
determine which of you £hall retain theexclufive 
privilege of tyranny, and the monopoly of pro- 
fperity. I am aware that you colour this atw~ 
eious project with the pretence of providing for 
your own fecurity : but how can you be credited* 
when it is evident that you fet no bounds to your 
ambition ; and that the more powerful you are, 
the more imperious you become ? You are not 
fatisfied with requiring every thing that it is your 
own private intereft to obtain, your pride fome- 
times prompts you to afk what k would be fhame- 
ftil to grant. You do not confider that a people 
v cannoc be degraded without fatal confequences* 

Their 
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Their honour may lie dormant for a tirtie j but * ° v ° K 

fooner or later it will be routed, and they will * V -j 

Avenge themfelves: and as humiliation is the 
moft offcnflve of all injuries, fo it is that which 
is moft feverely felt and moft cruelly revenged. 

That knowledge of trade and government, and mak*- 
that found philofophy, which infenfibly fpread India 
over all Europe, met with invincible obftacles in oau£ 
fbme monarchies. Thefe improvements could 
not reach the court of Vienna, which was wholly 
intent upon projects of war and aggrandizement, * 
by conquefts. The Englifh and Dutch, whofe 
attention was engaged in preventing France from 
increafing her commerce, her fettlements, and her 
navy, excited enemies againft her on the conti- 
nent, and lavished immenfe fums upon the houfe 
of Auftria, which were employed againft France: • 
but, at the peace, the luxury of one crown re- 
ftored more riches to the other than it had taken 
from it by the war. 

The power of the houfe cl Auftria, which 
ought to be formidable from the extent of its do- 
minions, is confined by reafon of its fituatkm ; 
for moft of its provinces are diftant from the fea. 
The foil of the country yields but a fmalt quan- 
tity of wine, and few of the productions that are 
fo much valued by other nations. It affords nei- 
ther oil, filk, nor fine wool, which are in fo 
much repute. This ftate had no pretenfions to 
opuleoce, and knew not how to be frugal. With 
the ufual luxury and pomp of great courts, it gave 
no encouragement to induftry and manufa&ures, 
which might have f up plied the meansof indulging 
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that expenfive taftc. The contempt which it 
has always (hewn for the fciences, prevented 
its progrefa in every thing. Artifts will never 
be eminent in any country where they are not 
affifted by men of learning. Sciences and arts 
mud both languifh, wherever a freedom of think* 
ing is not allowed. The pride and intolerant fpirit 
of thehoufe of Auftria kept her vaft domains in 
a ftate of poverty, fuperftition, and a rude kind 
of luxury. 

Even the Low Countries, formerly fb cele- 
brated for their a&ivity and induftry, retained 
nothing of their ancient fplendour. The traveller, 
who went to Antwerp, beheld with aftonifhment 
the ruins of a city formerly fo flouriftiing. He 
compared its exchange with the fuperb' edifices 
of paganifm, after the abolition of idolatry. It 
prefented the fame folitude, the fame majefty. 
The indigent and melancholy citizens were ob- 
ferved walking about it, as under Conftan tine; the 
tattered pricfts were feen roaming around their 
deferted temples, or fitting at the foot of the al- 
tars where the hecatombs had been facrificed, and. 
telling the people their fortunes for a fmall piece 
of copper. Antwerp, which had been, for two 
centuries, the ftore-houfe of the north, had not 
now a (ingle fhip in its harbour. Bruflels and 
Louvain, far from fupplying other nations with 
their clothing, bought their own of the Englifti. 
That valuable article, the herring-filhery, had 
paffed from Bruges to Holland. Ghent, Cour- 
tray, and fome other towns, found their linen 
and lace manufactures decreafe daily. Thofe 
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provinces, placed between the three moft en- * °^? K 
lightened and moft trading nations in Europe, 
had not been able, with all their natural ad van* 
tages, to fupport fo powerful a competition. 
After driving fome, time againft opprcffion, 
againft impediments multiplied by ignorance, and 
againft the privileges which a rapacious neigh- 
bour extorted from the continual wants of go* 
vernment, they were totally fallen to decay. 

Prince Eugene, as great in a political, as he was 
in amilitary capacity, with a mind fuperior to every 
prejudice, had been long in fearch of the means 
of enriching a power, the boundaries of which 
he had fo greatly enlarged j when a propofal was 
made to him of eftablilhing an India Company at 
Oftend. The firft contrivers of this fchemc had 
very extenfive views. They pretended that, if 
this undertaking could be accomplifhed, it would 
excite a fpirit of induftry in all the dates under 
the dominion of the houfe of Auftria; would 
fupply that power with a navy, one part of which 
would be in the Netherlands, and the other at 
Fiume and Trieft ; would refcuc it from the kind 
of dependence it. was (till under for the fubfidies 
from England and Holland -, and render it for* 
midable to the coafts of Turkey, and even to the 
city of Conftantinople. 

Thje able minifter, to whom this was addreffed, 
was very fenfible of the value of fuch overtures ; 
he would not, however, be too precipitate. To 
accuftom his own court and all Europe to this new 
eftablilhment, he ordered that two fhips (hould be 
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b o o k font out to India in 1717, with only his own 
paffports. Their voyage was fo focce&ful, that 
more were fent oat the following years, Every 
expedition proved fortunate; and in r722 the 
council of Vienna thought it was neceffary to fe- 
cure the property of the adventurers, who were 
moftly Flemings, by the mod ample charter 
that ever ha4 been granted. The only ftipulation 
made, was,, that the Company fhould pay to go- 
vernment, till the end of the year 1714, three 
per cent, upon every thing exported or imported, 
and after that period fix per cent. 

The rapacity of all governments is inconceiv- 
able. Throughout the whole courfe of this 
hiftory, we fliall not find perhaps one (ingle in- 
fiance, in which the tax has hot accompanied the 
undertaking; not one fovereign, who has not 
been defiirous of fecuring to himfelf part of the 
harveft before it was gathered -in, without per- 
ceiving that thefe premature exa&ions were the 
fureft way of deftroying it. From whence does 
this kind of delirium arife ? Is it from ignorance; 
or from poverty ? Or is there a fecret feparation 
of the intereft peculiar to government, from the 
general intereft of the ftate ? 

However this may be, the new Company, 
which had a capital of fix millions of florins, or 
10^800,000 livres *, appeared with advantage in 
all the markets of India. They made two fettle- 
ments, that of Coblom between Madras and Sa*- 
drafpatnam, on the coaft of Coromandel; and 
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that of Bankibafar, ob the Ganges. They wc*e * ° v ° * 
even in fearch of a place where their Ihips might v . - v ,-* 
touch for refrefhinents, and had turned their 
views upon Madagafcar for that purpofe. The 
Company were fo fortunate as to be able to repofe 
an intire confidence in their agents, who had 
(hewn a degree of refolution fufficicnt to fur- 
pnount every obftacle that jealoufy had thrown ia 
their ways and a fhare of under (landing, which 
had extricated them from all the fnares ;thac had 
been laid for them. This confidence was ftill 
increafed by the richnefa of their returns, and the 
valve of their (hares, which brought in fifteen 
per cent. It is not to be fuppofed they would 
have been difappointed, had not their projects 
been oppofed by political intcrefts. To give a 
clear idea of the reafcns of this policy, we mud 
trace the fubjedl from the beginning. 

When Ifabella had fent out ihips to facilitate Caufetof 
the difcovery of America, and which proceeded uon of the 
as far as the Philippine iflands, Europe was funk oSS." 1 * 
in fueh a-ftatcof ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit all fubje&s of Spain, who were 
oot natives of Caftile, from navigatrag to the Eaft 
and Weft Indies. That part of the Low Countries 
which had not recovered its liberty, having been 
ceded, in 1598, to the Infanta Ifabella, on her 
marriage with the Archduke Albert* the new fbve- 
reigns were required to enter into a foleran. en- 
gagement not to have any concern, in this trade. 
When thefe provinces were again united to the 
monarchy in 1638, na alteration was made in this 
edious Stipulation.. The Flemings, juftiy offended 
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K at being abridged of the right, which all people 
are by nature intitled to* of trading wherever 
other nations are not legally pofiefied of an ex- 
clufive ^privilege, complained loudly of this im- 
pofnion. They were feconded by their governor 
the cardinal Infant, who procured the permiffion 
to trade to the Eaft Indies. The aft to ratify 
this grant was not yet iflfued, when Portugal 
{hook off the yoke under which it .had fo long 
been oppre fifed. The fear of increafing the dif- 
content of the Portuguefe, whom the Spaniards 
wifhed rather to foothe, prevented the introdudtion 
of a new rival to the Portuguefe in Afia, and pro- 
traded the conclufion of this important affair. It 
was not yet fettled, when it was refolved at Mun- 
fter, in 1648, that the fubje&s of the king of 
Spain fhould never extend their trade in India be- 
yond what it was at that period. This aft 
Ought not to , have been lefs binding to the em- 
peror than it was to the court of Madrid 1 fince he 
poffefles the Low Countries on the fame terms, 
and with the fame reftridtions they were fubjeft 
to when under the dominion of Spain. 

Such were the arguments made ufe of by the 
Englilh and the Dutch, in order to effect the fup-» 
prdlion of the new Company, the fuccefs of 
which gave them great uneafinefs. Thofe two 
allies, who by their maritime forces could have 
entirely deftroyed Oftend and its trade, were de- 
firous of avoiding a difpute with a power which 
they themfelves had raifed, and which they 
thought they ftood in need of againft the ho ufe 
of Bourbon. So that, though they were deter* 
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mined not to futfer the houfc of Auftria to go to B ^ K 
the fource of their riches, they contented them* 
felves with making remonftrances oh the violation 
of the moft folemn engagements. They were 
feconded by France, which was equally interefted 
in this matter, and was alfo guarantee of the vio- 
lated treaty. 

The emperor paid no regard to thefe repre- 
sentations. He was induced to perfift in his un- 
dertaking by the obftinacy of his own difpoGtion, 
by the ambitious profpects that had been fug- 
gefted to him, and by the great privileges and 
indulgences granted by Spain to the merchants 
refiding in his dominions. . Thft crown then 
entertained the hopes of obtaining the heirefs of 
the houfe of Auftria for Don Carlos, and thought 
no conceflions too great for fuch an alliance. The 
union of thofe two courts, which had always been 
confidered as irreconcilable, alarmed all Europe. 
Every nation thought itfelf in danger. Number- 
lefs leagues were formed, and many treaties con- 
cluded, to endeavour to diffolve that connexion, 
which was thought to be more dangerous than ic 
really was; All thefe attempts were ineffectual, 
till the council of Madrid, having no more 
t-reafures to lavifli upon Germany, were con- 
vinced that they were purfuing a vifionary'in- 
t<reft. Auftria was not furprized at the defection 
of her ally, and feemed determined toafftrt her 
claims, and efpecially her commercial interefts. 
Whether the maritime powers were intimidated 
by this fteadinefs, or whether, as was more pro- 
bably the' cafe, they only confultcd the dictates 
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b <y> k f f oun d policy, they determined to guarantee the 
w-v—J pragrpaticfandtionin 1727. The court of Vienna 
acknowledged this important fervicc, by facri- 
ficing the Oftend Company. 

Though the public afts take notice only of a 
fufpenfion for feven years, the proprietors plainly 
faw that their ruin was determined upon, and that 
this ftipulation was only inferted from refpeft to the 
imperial dignity. They had too high an opinion 
of the court of London and the dates general, to 
fuppofe they would have fecured the indivifibility 
of the Auftrian dominions for a mere temporary 
advantage. This perfuafion determined them to 
think no more of Oftend, and to difpofe of their 
ftock fome other way. They made feveral fuc- 
ceflive attempts to form an eftablilhment at 
Hamburgh, at Trieft, and in Tufcany; ,but all 
their endeavours proved abortive, either from 
the badnefs of the fituation, the efforts of power- 
ful nations, .or the intrigues of politics. Thofe 
were the moft fuccefsful who turned their views 
towards Sweden. 

iiSucom? ^ HE ** yc ty °^ nat ^ ons ls °f a M others the moft 
pany. R e - intereftiner. The obferver delights to be ac- 

volutions in m ° . ~ 

the govern quainted with the particular ftroke of charadtet 
natioa. that diftinguifhes each people, and to feparatc it 
from the numerous general charafteriftics that ac- 
company it. In vain has this diftinguifhing mark 
taken a tincture from events : in vain have na- 
turai or moral caufes altered the (hades of it. A 
penerating eye traces it through all thefe difl" 
guifes, and perceives it notwithftanding thefe 
taxations'. The more cxtenfive the field of ob- 
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fervation is, the greater number of ages it prefents ff ° \ a * 
to be eftimated, and of periods to inveftigate, fo 
much the more eafy is it to determine the pro- 
blem. Every age, and every period, gives, if 
we may be allowed the expreffion, its own equa- 
tion; and all thefe cannot be folved without 
difcovering the truth, which was, as it were, 
Wrapped up in them. 

But the defire of being acquainted with a 
nation, muft increafe in proportion to the part 
it has borne upon the theatre of the univerfe, and 
to the influence it has had in thofe majeftic or 
terrible fcenes that have agitated the globe. The 
caufe and effedts of this great tumult attraft 
equally the attention of the learned and of the 
multitude j and it is feldom that we are tired of 
reflecting upon them. Are th£ Swedes to be 
ranked among the people who have acquired a 
celebrated name ? This is a point which my read- 
ers will decide. 

Sweden was little known before its ferocious 
inhabitants had concurred with the other barba- 
rians of the North in the fubverfion of the Roman 
empire. After they had fpread deftruftion with 
the violence and rapidity of a torrent, they re- 
turned to their former obfcurity. An unculti- 
vated and.defert region, without manners, with- 
out policy, and without form of government, 
could fcarce fix the attention of Europe, which 
was then but little enlightened, and which made 
no efforts to emerge from its ignorance. If we 
may believe fome old chronicles, of doubtful 
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* ° v ° K authority, plunder and afiailinations were very 
frequent. Sometimes one fingle chief ruled over 
the whole country, which at other times was 
divided among feveral matters. Thefe rivals, 
greedy of power, had recourfe to the moft fhame- 
ful or moft violent methods to fupplant each 
other; and revolutions were perpetually tak- 
ing place. It was between fathers and chil- 
dren that thefe wars were more particularly in- 
veterate. Christianity, which was adopted in 
this country at the end of the eighth,' or the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, did not produce 
the lead alteration in the condition of thefe 
people. The fame animofity, the fame contefts, 
and the fame calamities were (till experienced. 
This dreadful ftatc had been but very little im- 
proved, when fome unfortunate events placed 
Sweden under the dominion of the Danes, or in a 
kind of alliance which partook of flavery. This 
fhameful bondage was diffolved by Guftavus 
Vafa, who, in 1521, was chofen adminiftrator 
of the ftate, an'd two years after, its monarch. 

The empire was then in a ftate of anarchy. 
The priefts exercifed the principal authority; 
and the treafury received annually no more than 
twenty-four thoufand marks of filver, although 
the public expences amounted to fixty thoufand. 
The new king (hewed himfelf worthy of the 
flotation to which he was raifed, by concentrating 
in his hands, powers that were diffufely fcdttered, 
by rendering the crown hereditary in his family, 
by depriving the clergy of part of their ufurpa- 
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tioris, by fubftituting Lutheranifm to the efta- B d v ° * 
blifhed form of worlhip, and by prudently fettling 
the nature and appropriation of the taxes : but 
this fovereign, having carried his fyftem of re- 
formation too far, precipitated his fubje&s into 
misfortunes which mi^ht, and ought to have 
been forefeen. 

Sweden, which from the nature of its pro* 
dudtions, its wants, and the extent of its coafts, 
fcemed deftined for navigation, had neverthelefs 
negle&ed it, fince its inhabitants had been dif- 
gufted of piracy. The people of Lubeck traded 
with them for their prdvifions ; and brought them 
fait, ftuffs, and all the foreign merchandize they 
confumed. No (hips were feen in their roads ; nor 
were there any magazines in their towns, which 
did not belong to that republic. 

The haughty foul of Guftavus could not brook 
this dependence. He was determined to break 
the bands that cramped the induftry of his fub- 
jefts j but he was too precipitate Jn his meafures. 
He fhut his harbours againft the people of Lu- 
beck, before he had built any fhips, and Before 
he had got any merchants. From this period 
there was fcarce any further intcrcourfe between 
his fubjefts and other nations. The whole king- 
dom fell into a ftate of languor, of which it would 
be difficult to form any adequate idea. Some 
Englifh and Dutch fhips, which appeared there 
at diftant intervals, had but imperfedtly remedied 
this evil, when Guftavus Adolphus afcended the 
throne. 
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He fignalized the firft years of his reign by fc- 
veral ufeful alterations. Agriculture was encou- 
raged ; the mines were worked with greater {kill ; 
companies were formed to trade to Perfia and 
the Weft Indies ; the foundations of a new colony 
were laid on the coaft of North America. The 
Swedifh flag was difplayed in all the European 
latitudes. 

This hew fpirit was of ihort duration. The 
fuccefs of the great Guftavus in war, turned en- 
tirely the genius of the nation to arms. All men 
were ftimulated with the defire of rendering their 
names illuftrious, by following the traces of this 
hero and of his difciples. The hope of plun- 
der was united to the love of glory. Every man 
was eager to conquer the enemy, and to enrich 
himfelf with their fpoils. The national education 
was entirely military, and the houfes fcemed to 
be converted into camps. The temples, the 
caftles> and even the fimpleft dwelling-places, 
were adorned with numberlefs trophies. One ge- 
neration of foldiers was fucceeded by another of a 
fimilar, or ftill mqre during nature. This enthu- 
fiafm had fpread itfelf among the lower ranks of 
people, as among the higheft. Labours of a fu- 
perior^ or of a meaner, kind were all equally de- 
fpifed; and a Swede thought himfelf born only to 
conquer, and to regulate the deftinies of empires; 
This martial fury had been carried beyond all 
bounds under Charles XII. but it was extinguilh- 
ed after the tragical death of that extraordinary 
pian. 
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• The Swedes then became quite another people. 
The exhausted ftate of the kingdom; the lofs of 
former conquefts j the elevation of Ruffiaj every 
circumftance, in a word, tended to difguft. the 
mod confident of a fyftem, which it was no longer 1 
poffible to follow with any hopes of -fuccefs, or 
even without the rifque of completing the ruin of 
an edifice already fhaken by repeated and violent 
fhocks. Pe^ce was the wifh both of thofe who 
had grown old in the fervice of the field, and of 
thofe whofe age had not yet called them to bear 
arms. The cry of the whole nation was for its 
liberty, which had been fucceffively attacked with 
precaution, deftroyed by Charles XI. and even 
the fhadow of which had been taken away by the 
unfortunate monarch who had juft defcended 
into the grave without iffue. AH the orders of 
the ftate were aflembled ; and without abolifhing 
the regal title, they reftored the republican form 
of government, and even gave it a greater degree 
of extenfion than it had had before. 

This great revolution was not preceded by any 
commotion, nor followed by any difturbance. All 
the changes were made upon mature delibera- 
tion. The firft attention was paid to the moft 
neceffary profeffions, which till then had been 
ynnotjeed or defpifed, The arts of convenience, 
or elegance, were foon introduced. The young 
nobility travelled into every part of Europe" 
where they might gain any kind of knowledge. 
Thofe citizens, who had been for a long time ab- 
sent from their country while it remained in a 
ftate of ruin and devaftation, returned and brought 
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b o^o k back w i t fo thcu! t fc c various talents they had ac- 
u»yU> quired. Order, political aeconomy, and the fcf 
yeral branches of government, became fubje&s 
of inquiry. Whatever concerned the republic 
was maturely difcuffed in the general aflemblics, 
and freely approved or cenfured in the public 
writings. Some ufeful publications upon the 
abftrufe fciences appeared, which were worthy of 
the notice of the moft enlightened nations. A 
language, hitherto barbarous, was at length fixed 
to fome grammatical rules, and acquired, in pro- 
cefs of time, a degree of precifion and •legance. 
The manners and morals of the people under- 
went ftill more qeceffary and more fortunate al- 
terations. Politenefs, affability, and a fpirit of 
communication, fucceeded to that fternnefs of 
temper, and that roughnefs of chara&er, which 
a continual ftate of warfare had left behind it. 
Improvements of every kind were adopted, from 
whatever part of the globe they came. Fo- 
' reigners, who introduced any new difcoveries, 
or any branch of ufeful knowlegde, met with en- 
couragement j and it was at this favourable junc- 
ture that the agents of the Oftend Company made 
their appearance. 
The strict A rich merchant of Stockholm, named Henry 

ha^e a fhare # . * 

in h. i D da Koning, approved of their fchemes, and procure^ 
m nneri/i the approbation of the diet in 1731. An India 
^nduait? Company was eftablifhed, with an exclufive pri- 
vilege of trading beyond the Cape of Good Hope. 
The'charter was only for fifteen years. Jt was 
thought that this would be the bed expedient, 
cither to afford an early opportunity of reftifying 
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jmy imperfc£tions incident to new undertakings, 
or to relieve the anxiety of many citizens who 
warmly oppofed an enterprise, which they 
thought repugnant to the nature of the climate 
and the conftitution. In order, as much as pof* 
lible, tor unite the advantages of a free trade with 
thofe of a privileged affociation, it was agreed 
that the ftoek fhould not be fixed, and that each 
proprietor fhould be at liberty to withdraw his 
own at the end of every voyage. As mod of the 
adventurers were foreigners, chiefly Flemings, 
it was thought equitable to fecure a profit to the 
nation, by obliging them to pay the government 
fifteen hundred filver dollars, or three thoufand 
three hundred and ninety livres * upon the cargo 
of every lhip. 

This tax did not prevent the Company from 
fitting out five-and-twenty fhips, during the time 
that their charter lafted. Three of thefe were 
fent to Bengal, and two-and-twenty to China. 
One of thefe fhips was wrecked with its whole 
cargo, and three of them perifhed without any 
lading. Notwithftanding thefe misfortunes, the 
proprietors, befide their capital, received eight 
hundred feventeen and a half per cent, which, one 
year with another, amounted to fifty-four and a 
half per cent, a profit infinitely great, though 
each of the proprietors was obliged to make and 
to pay his own infurances out of it. 

In 1746 the Company obtained a new charter 
for twenty years. They difpatched fuceeffively 
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three veffels to Surat, and thirty-three to Canton, 
one of which was wrecked with all its lading, 
near the place of its defti nation. The profits of 
the proprietors arofe to eight hundred feventy- 
one and one quarter per cent, or forty-three per 
cent, every year. A remarkable event diftin- 
guifhed this charter from the firft. From the 
year 1753, the proprietors gave up the liberty 
they had always enjoyed, of withdrawing their 
capital at pleafure, and refolved to form them- 
felves into a permanent body. The ftate induced 
them to confent to this new arrangement, by 
taking no more than a duty of twenty per cent, 
upon all the mercantile articles that fhould be 
confumed in the kingdom, inftead of feventy-five 
thoufand livres * which it had received for feven 
years paft upon every voyage. This facrifice had 
been made with a defign to enable the Swedifh 
Company to fuftain the competition of that which 
had juft been eftablifhed at Embden : but the 
public neceffities occafioned this indulgence to be* 
retradted in 1765. Perfidy was carried fo far, 
that even all the arrears were required to be paid. 

In 1766, the monopoly was renewed for twenty 
years more. The Company lent the government 
1,250,909 livres f without intereft, and twice 
that fum upon an intereft of fix per cent. The 
firft of tjiefe loans was to be fucceffively paid off 
by retaining tjie 93,750 livres £, which the Com- 
pany had engaged no give for every (hip they 

fitted out s and the fecond was to be returned 
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at four ftipulated periods. Before the firft of b o o k 
January 1778, one-and-twenty veffels had been 
fent off, all for China; four of which were (till 
expefted. The feventeen that had returned, had 
brought back with them twenty-two millions fix 
hundred thoufand pounds weight of tea, and fome 
other articles of much lefs importance. It can- 
not be precifely afcertained what profits have 
accrued from thefe expeditions ; but it may be 
prefumed that they were confiderable, fince the 
lhares have gained as far as two-and-forty per 
cent. It is however generally known, that the 
dividend was twelve per cent, in 1770, and that 
it has been fix per cent. all. the other years, and 
that the Company is charged with the infurances 
fince 1753. 

The Company have .fixed the feat of their 
affairs at Gottenburg, the pofition of which af- 
forded conveniences for the fitting out of fliips, 
and for the fale of goods, which were not to bp 
met with in the other ports of the kingdom. A. 
preference fo ufeful has confiderably increafed 
activity in its road, and the cultivation of its 
territory. 

At the origin o£ the Company, their ftock va- 
ried from one voyage to another, It was faid to 
be rated at fix millions* in 1753, and at five f 
only at the laft convention. The beft informed 
perfons know nothing upon this important point 
except from mere conjecture ; for the matter was 
never laid before the public. As the Swedes 
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book h^ at Hrft much left concern in this ftock than 
they have had fince, the government have thought 
proper to envelope it in myftery. In order to 
effeft this, it was enalted, that any diredor who 
fhould divulge the names of the proprietors, or 
the fums they had fubfcribed, fhould be fufpend- 
ed, or even dcpofcd, and fhould forfeit for ever 
all the money he had ventured in this under- 
taking. This fpirit of myftery, inconceivable in 
a free country, continued five-and-thirty years. 
Twelve of the proprietors were indeed to exa. 
mine the accounts of the dire dors every four years : 
but thefe examiners were appointed by the direc- 
tion. Since the year 1767, the proprietors them- 
felves are the perfons who choofe thefe commif- 
fanes, and who receive their reports at a general 
meeting. This new arrangement will certainly 
have diminilhed corruption. Secrecy in politics, 
is like lying; it may preferve a ftate for the mo- 
ment, but muft certainly ruin it in the end. Both 
are only ferviceable to evil-minded perfons. 

The produce of the fales has not always been 
equal. It has been more or lefs confiderable, 
according to the number and fize of the fhipa 
employed in the trade; and according to the 
dearnefs of the articles at the place of their ma- 
nufacture, or their fcarcity in Europe. We may 
however affirm, that it has fcarce ever been lower 
than two millions of livres *, and has never rifen 
higher than five millions f. Tea has always 
yielded four-fifths of this produce. 

* 83,3331. 6$. 8d. f 208,3331, 6s. 8d. 
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It is with piaftres,' bought at Cadiz, that thefe B ° y ° K 
affairs have been tranfa&ed. The little that has w - y l »^ 
<been brought from other parts does not deferve 
to be mentioned. 

The cbnfumption in Sweden was at firft rather 
more confiderable than it has been fince, becaufe 
originally there was no duty upon the Afiatic 
produftions. Moft of them have been fince fub- 
jedted to a tax of twenty, or five-and-twenty per 
cent. 5 Ibme of them even, fuch as the filks, have 
been prohibited at times. Thefe taxes have re- 
duced the annual confumption of the kingdom to 
the value of three hundred thoufand livres *. All 
the reft is exported on paying to the ftate one- 
eighth per cent, on the produce of the fale. 
Sweden, confidering the little fpecie it has, and 
the mediocrity of its intrinfic refources, cannot ' 
admit of a higher degree of luxury j of which we 
fhall foon be convinced. 

Sweden, including the part of Finland and Prefemft.it 
Lapland under its dominion, is of prodigious ° Swcdc,u 
extent. Its coafts, which are in general difficult 
of accefs, are embarrafled with an infinite num- . 
ber of rocks, and many fmall iflands, where fome 
men, almoft favaa^, live by fifhing. The in- 
terior part of the rountry is very mountainous. 
Some plains, however, are to be found, the foil of 
which, though fandy, marfhy, and full of ferru- 
ginous matter, is not barren, efpecially in the 
moft fouthern provinces. To the north of the 
empire, want has taught the .people, that they 

* 12,5001. 
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b o^o k could live upon bread made of the bark of the 
birch-tree, with a few roots and a little rye. In 
order to procure a nourifhment more wholefome 
and more agreeable, they have .endeavoured to 
fow forhe of tRe high grounds, after having felled 
and burnt the trees that were upon them. The 
moft prudent among them have given up this 
pra&ice, after having obferved, that trees and 
grafs no longer grew upon a ftony and meagre 
foil, exhaufted by two or three plentiful harvefts. 
Very large fpaces of territory are covered with 
lakes of greater or lefs extent : thefe ufelefs col- 
lections of water have been fkilfully turned to 
advantage, in eftabliftiing, with the help of ft- 
veral rivers, canals, and fluices, an uninterrupted 
navigation from Stockholm to Gottenburg. 

This fketch of the natural ftate of Sweden, 
would induce us to fuppofe that this country was 
never much peopled, though it has fometimes 
been called the manufaSlory of human kind. Pro- 
bably the numerous bands that came from thence, 
and which, under the fo-much-dreaded name of 
Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fubdued fo 
many regions of Europe, were only fwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmatians, who came thither in a 
conftant fucceflion by the north of Afia. Yet it 
would be, perhaps, a miftake to fuppofe, that this^ 
vaft country was always as thinly peopled as it is 
now. According to all probability, three hun- 
dred years ago, this country had more inhabitants 
than it has at prefent, though at that time they 
profeffed the catholic religon, which enjoins the 
monaftic life and the celibacy of the clergy. 

The 
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The account taken in 175 1 did not compute the B 00 k 
number of fouls at more than two millions, two 
hundred and twenty-nine thoufand, fix. hundred, 
and fixty-one. In 1769 this number was in- 
creafeel by three hundred and forty-three thou- 
sand. It is generally fuppofed, that fince this 
period, the population, only the thirteenth part of 
which dwells in the towns, has not increafed, but 
has rather diminiihed ; and this calamity is to be 
attributed to mifery, and to the prevalence of 
epidemic difeafes. 

The number of inhabitants would be greater 
in Sweden if it were not continually deferted by 
the natives, who frequently never return. There 
are men in all nations, who, either from motives 
of curioficy, or from a natural reftleiTncfs, and 
without any determinate object, are fond of going 
from one country to another •, but this is only 
the malady of a few individuals, and cannot be 
confidered as the general caufe of a conftant 
emigration. There is a natural propenfity in all 
men to love their own country, which is rather 
to be accounted for from moral, than from natu- 
ral principles. An inherent fondnefs for fociety, 
the ties of blood and of friendfhip, an acquaint- 
ance with the climate and language, that par- 
tiality we are fo apt to contrad for the place, the 
manners, and the way of life we are accuftomed 
to 5. all thefe are, to a rational being, fo many 
motives of attachment to the land in which he 
•was bocn and educated. They muft be powerful 
inducements that can determine him to break all 
thefe ties at once and to prefer another country, 

where 
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b <y> £ where all will appear extraordinary and new to 
him. In Sweden, where the whole power refidea 
in the ftates compofed of the feveral orders of the 
kingdom, even that of the pea fan ts, every one 
ihould naturally be more attached to his country; 
yet emigrations are very frequent, and there is 
no reafon to be furprized at it. 

The lands in cultivation were formerly divided 
Into fourfcore thoufand and fifty-two hemmans, 
or farms, which it was not permitted to parcel 
out. By an error dill more palpable, the laws 
had determined the number of perfons that might 
live upon each of thefe farms. When this num- 
ber was completed, the father of a family was 
obliged himfelf to expel from his houfe his chil- 
dren borh after that period, however he might be 
in want of them to increafe the mafs of his pro- 
du&ions. It had been expected that this regula- 
tion would occafion the clearing of the unculti- 
vated lands, and produce new hemmans. But it 
ihould have been forefeen, that men, kept in fuch 
a ftate of oppreflion, would neither have the will 
nor the means of attending to new eftablifhments > 
and that moft of them would go into foreign 
countries, in fearch of that tranquillity of which 
their own fo unjuftly deprived them. The eyes 
of the government were not opened till the year 
1748, At this period it was at length under- 
ftood, that the public required, that the labourers 
Ihould have no greater extent of foil than they 
could conveniently work ; and the diet allowed 
them to divide their inheritance into as many 
portions as they ihould think proper. This new 

10 arrange- 
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arrangement of things has already lefiened the B ° 6 K 
emigrations,- and muft, in procefsof time, bring 
on the improvement of agriculture. 
\ This was, it is faid, in a tolerably flouriftiing 
ftate .when Guft^vus Vafa afcended the throne. 
This opinion is evidently an improbable one, 
fince before that period the empire had only 
emerged from the horrors of anarchy, to pafs 

. upder the : yoke of fp reign tyranny. It is at lead 
a faft, that fince that time, this firft of the arts 
has been always in a languid ftate. The nation 
has continually been reduced to the neceflity of 
drawing a great part of its fubfiftence' from its 
neighbours, and fometimes to the amount of fix 
or feven millions of livres *. Many caufes have 
contributed to this misfortune. Among the mod 
CQnfiderabLe may be reckoned the distribution of 
a fmall number of men over too great a. fpace. 
.The diftance- at which they were from one an- 
jother, obliged each of them feparately to provide 
for almoft all his own wants, and has prevented 
them all from ferioufly devoting themfelves to 

v any profeflion, and even to the cultivation of the 
lands, . , 

The infufficiency of the harvefts threw the ftate 
into continual embarraflments. The meafures 
adopted at diftant intervals to remove this evil, 
have not produced the defired effedt. At length, 
in 1772* the government had the firmnefs to 
'ftrike at the principal caufe of it, by prohibiting 
the diftilling of the corn. Unfortunately, the 

* From 250,000!. to 291,6661. 13s, 4<i.- 
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b o^o k j aws wcre not f fufficient force to. counterafl: 
the paffion thefe people had for this kind of 
fpirit ; and the date was obliged to relax the fevt* 
rity of them. Its condefcenfion was not indeed 
carried fo far, as to authorife the citizens to pre- 
pare this liquor themfelves} as they were ufed to 
do: but it engaged to furnijh th^m with about 
three hundred thoufandtons of grain for this pur- 
pofe, inftead of a million of tons that were bte- 
fore employed in it. 

Since this epocha, Sweden has drawn much 
lefs corn from foreign markets. Some of her 
writers on agriculture have even pretended, that 
fhe might do without this affiftance, if the nation 
were to forfake its erroneous methods of pro- 
ceeding in thefe matters. This opinion will not 
meet with many partifans. Whether it be front 
the defeft of the foil, of climate, or of induftry, it 
is Certain, that the fame number of men working 
the fame number of days, and with the fame 
means, do not' bring forth in this region mote 
than a third part of the produdtions obtainbd in 
more fortunate countries. 

These difadvantages of agriculture muft be 
compenfated by the mines, moft of which be- 
longed formerly to the priefts. From the h&nds 
of the clergy, they patted, in 1480, intothofeof the 
government. By a (till more fortunate revolution 
they have fince become the pfopferty of individuals* 

There is only the gold mine, difcovered in 
1738, that has remained with the ftate. As it 
yields only feven or eight hundred ducats * per 

* Between three and four hundred pounds on an average, 

7 annum.. 
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annum; and that this fum is ihfufficient to defray B 
the expences of working it, no native or fo- 
reigner has yet offered to take it upon himfelf. 

The filver mine of Sala has been known fince 
the eleventh century. During the courfe of the 
fourteenth, ityielded twenty-four thoufand marks; 
and in the fifteenth, no more than twenty-one 
thoufand two hundred and eighty. It fell more 
and more, till the beginning of the century in 
which we now live. At prefent it produdes from 
feventeen to eighteen hundred marks every year. 
This is fifteen or fixteen times more than all the 
other mines taken together.* 
. Alum, fulphur, cobalt, and vitriol, are more 
abundant. Thefe are nothing, however, or " 
fcarcely any thing, in comparifon of the mines of 
copper, and efpecially of iron. From the year 
1754 to 1768, there were exported annually nine 
hundred and ninety-five thoufand fix hundred and 
fcven quintals of this laft metal. It then became 
to be lefs in vogue, becaufe Ruffia brought to 
market iron of the fame quality twenty per cent, 
cheaper. The Swedes were obliged to lower 
their price, and they muft lower it ftill more, in 
order not to lofe entirely the moft important 
branch of their trade. The moft intelligent 
' among them have taken the refolution of working 
their iron themfelves, and of converting it into 
fteel, wire, nails, cannon, anchors, and other 
materials of primary neceffity to other nations ; 
and the government has prudently encouraged 
this induftry by gratifications. Thefe favours 
have met with general approbation ; while opi- 

£ a nions 
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P ° y ° K nions have been divided with refpedt to thofe 
granted to other manufactures. 

There was not, properly fpeaki ( ng, any manu- 
facture in the kingdom at the memorable sera 
which reftored it to its liberty. It was foon di- 
vided by two parties ; one who difplayed an inor- 
dinate paflion for all forts of manufa&ures, and 
lavifhed the moft exceffive encouragements upon 
them. all, without diftinguifhing thofe which 
might be nfeful, from thofe which might be pre- 
judicial to the ftate. Great confufion arofe,. from 
which the nation emerged only to fall into an 
excefs equally fatal. The oppofite party having 
pVevailed, (hewed as much averfion for the manu- 
factures of neceflity, as for thofe that were merely 
works of luxury, and deprived them both indis- 
criminately of all the privileges and favours that 
had been heaped upon them. Notwithftanding 
the prodigalities of the treafury, they had as yet 
acquired no confiftence; and the fuppreflion of 
thefe enormous grants occafioned their total de- 
cay. The foreign artifts, and even thofe of the 
country, difappeared. The flattering profped 
of promoting great induftry vanifhed at- once ; 
and the nation found itfelf nearly in the fame ftate 
as it was in before the year 1720. 

The fiiheries have not fhared the fame fate as 
the arts. The only one that deferves our notice, 
in a political point of view, is the herring fifhery. 
It cannot be traced farther back than 1740. Be- 
fore that period, the herrings did not frequent the 
coafts of Sweden.. They then came in fhoals to 
the coaft of Gottenburgh, which they have never 

fince 
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* . 

Uflce forfaken. The nation confumes annually B ° ° K 
forty thoufand barrels of this fifh ; and there dre 
one hundred and fixty thoufand barrels exported ; 
which, at the rate of thirteen livres fifteen fols* 
each, brings in a revenue of 2,200,000 livres f to 
1 the ftate. 

The Swedifh nation was not yet poflefled of 
; this advantage, when the government refolved 
I that foreign navigators Ihould not be allowed to 
; introduce into the ports of S.weden any other 
i than the commodities of their own country; and 
that they fhould not even be permitted to convey 
thefe from one harbour of the kingdom to ano-» 
I ther. That famous edi£fc, known by the name 
I of placard des . productions , reftored navigation, 
i which had long fince been annihilated by the 
I calamities of war, A flag, which had been hi* 
: therto unknown, was now difplayed on all the 
1 feas. The feamen foon acquired (kill and expe- 
rience. Some able politicians were even of opi- 
nion that their progrefs was growing too confi- 
derable for a depopulated country. TJiey thought 
it would be more advifable to confine themfelves 
to the exportation of their own produce, and the 
importation of fuch foreign commodities as they 
wanted, and totally to lay afide the mere freight- 
ing trade. This fyftern was warmly oppofed. 
Some able men were of opinion that, far from 
reftraining this branch of induftry, it ought to be 
encouraged,, by abolifhing every regulation thafc 
might tend to obftrud it. The exclufive righc 

* About us. 5fd. t 91,6661. 13s, 4<1. 
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B °v° K °f palling the Sound was formerly appropriated 
to a few towns, diftinguifhed by the name of 
Staple. All the parts fituated to the north of 
Stockholm and Abo, were obliged to fend their 
commodities to one of thefe ftaples, and there to 
take in thofe of the Baltic, which they could have 
procured cheaper at firft'hand. Thefe odious 
diftinftions, contrived in barbarous times, and 
tending to favour the monopoly of merchants, 
ftill fubfift to this dayl The wifeft fpeculators in 
political matters, wilh to fee them abolilhed, that 
a more general competition may produce greater 
induftry. 

If we were to judge of the trade of Sweden by 
the number of lhips it employs, we Ihould think 
it very important. But when we confider, that 
this coiyitry fells nothing but tar, pitch, potafh, 
planks, fifh, and coarfe metals, we lhall not be 
furprifed to find, that its annual exports do not 
exceed 15,000,000 livres *. The returns would 
ftill be lefs by one- fourth, if we were to be regu- 
lated by the accounts of the cuftoms. But it is a 
known faft, that although they are only de- 
frauded of five per cent, upon the exports, yet 
they are cheated of five-and-twenty per cent, on 
the imports. Admitting this, there would be an 
almoft complete balance between what was folji 
and what was bought; and the kingdom would 
neither gain nor lofe by its outward conhe&ions. 
Perfons extremely well verfed in thefe matters, 
pretend.even that the balance is to the difad- 

* 625,0001. 
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vantage 'of the ftate* and that it has only filled up B ° v ° K 
the deficiency which this circumftance muft have 
occafioned in its fpecie, by the help of the fub- 
fidics that have been granted by foreign powers. 
It behoves the nation to redouble all its efforts 
to extricate itfelf from fo difagreeable a fituation. 
Let us examine whether the troops are upon a 
better footing. 

Before the reign of Guftavus Vafa, every 
Swede was a foldier. Upon an emergency of the 
ftate, the hufbandman left his plough, and took 
up his bow. The whole nation was inured to 
war by civil commotions, which were unfortu- 
nately continual. Government had then but five 
hundred men in pay; but in 154a, this fmall 
corps was increafed to fix thoufand. In order to 
be difencumbered from the maintenance of thefe 
forces, it was fuggefted, that a portion of the 
domains of the crown fhould be affigncd to them. 
This plan, oppofed for a long time by private 
interefts, was at length carried into execution. 
Charles XI. refumed the royal lands, which his 
predeceflbrs, and efpecially queen Chriftina, had 
lavifhed upon their favourites, and fettled the 
moil valuable part of his army upon them. 

This army confifts at prefent of a body of 
twelve thoufand and twenty- eight men, always 
affembled, formed indifcriminately of natives and 
foreigners, having a regular pay, and ferving to 
garrifon all the fortrefles of the kingdom. There 
is another corps (till more diftinguifhed, and con- 
fidered by the people as the bulwark of the em- 
pire J it is that which is known by the title of 

E 4 national 
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? ° ° K national troops. It confifts of thirty-four thoir- 



fand two hundred and fixty-fix men, who 
a-ffembledonly one-and-twenty days in every year* 
They have no pay : but they have received from 
government, under the name of Boftel> poffeffions 
fufficient for their fubfiftence. From the com- 
mon foldier to the general, every man has a 
dwelling of his own, and lands which he m.uft 
cultivate, , The conveniences of the lodging, 
and the extent and value of the territory, are 
proportioned to the rank every man holds in this 
corps. 

This inftitution has received the encomiums 
of all Europe. Thofe who have feen the effedts 
of it upon the fpot, have been lefs warm in their 
approbation of it. They have obferved, that 
thefe lands, which were pafling with rapidity 
from one poirefibr to another, were always in, the 
greateft diforder : that the character of the huf- 
bandman was diametrically oppofite.to that of the 
military man: that the man who cultivated the 
land attached himfelf to it, from the. care he be- 
llowed upon it, and never quitted it without 
regret; while the foldier, led by his profeflion 
from one province of the kingdom to another, oij 
from one country to a diftant region, ought al- 
ways to hold himfelf in readinefs to march cheer-* 
fully at the firft ftroke of the drum, or the firfl; 
found of the trumpet : that the labours of thq 
field grow languid, when they are not feconded 
by a numerous family ; that it was coniequently 
the duty of the farmer to marry j while the dwel}-* 
ing under tents, and iq c^mps, and the hazard* 

of 
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of war, required an unmarried man, whofe cou* 
rage was not to be enervated by any tender con- 
nexion ; who might live, every where without 
any local predile&ion, and might expofe his life 
every inftant without regret : that the perfection 
of military difcipline was loft without conftant 
cxercife, while the cultivation of the land, ad- 
mitting of no reft, and fuffering no intermiffion, 
except in that rigorous feafon which feparated . 
the armies, and hardened the foil, the fame hands 
would be unfit to wield the fword and to diredb 
the plough: that the two profeffions required 
tach of them a great degree of experience, and 
that the uniting of them in the fame perfon, waa 
afure method of having only indifferent farmers 
*nd bad foldiers : that thefe lands, thus diftri- 
buted, muft either become hereditary, or return 
to the ftate; if they were made hereditary, there 
would foon be none left for other proprietors; 
and if they returned to the ftate, this was the 
means of reducing to beggary, from one moment 
to another, a multiplicity of children of both 
fexes, and of peopling the kingdom, at the pnd 
of five or Rk campaigns, with unfortunate 
orphans: in a word, that the cuftom of the Bqftel 
appeared to them fo pernicious, that they did not 
hefitate to rank it among the number of caufes 
that rendered a fcarcity of corn fo frequent ia 
Sweden. 

The fituation pf this country has determined 
it to create two^very different naval corps: one 
confiding of a great number of gallies, and a 
few flat- bottomed boats, for the defence of its 

coafts, 
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BO,OKr Coa ft S) f u jj f fhoals; the other compofed bf 
four- and-twenty (hips of the line, and thfee-and- 
twenty frigates, for more diftant latitudes In 
177$ they were both of them in a moft ruinous 
condition* Since that period, thefe veffels, rnoft 
of which are made of deal, becaufe there is very 
little oak in the country, and which were almoll 
falling to pieces with age, have been repaired* 
Sweden may poffibly be in abfolute want of all her 
g*llies; but (he mult infallibly determine to leflen 
the number of her (hips. Her powers will never 
jtflQw her to arm even half of them. 

The public revenue of this kingdom does not 
exceed fixteen or fevcnteen millions of livres*. 
It is colle&ed by a land-tax, the returns of the 
euftoms, by duties upon copper, iron, and 
ftamped paper, by a poll-tax, and a free giftj 
tod by fome other articles lefs confiderable. 
This is very little for the wants of government; 
and yet its debts muft be paid from this trifling* 
fom. ' 

These debts amounted to feven millions five 
hundred thoufand livres f, when Charles XL 
came to the crown. That prince, who was an 
ceconomift in a manner becoming a fovereign, 
paid them off. He did more than this, for he 
recovered feveral of the domains conquered in 
Germany, and which had been mortgaged to 
powerful neighbours. He likewife redeemed the 
crown jewels, upon which confiderable fums had 

* From 666,6661. 13s, 4c!. 10708,3331, 6s. 8 d, 
f 312,5001. •• ' . 
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been borrowed in Holland. He fortified the »ooi 
frontier towns, fuccourcd his allies, and often 
fitted out fquadrons to maintain his fupcriority 
on the Baltic. . The events fubfequent to his 
death once more plunged the nation into its for- 
mer confufion. This has fincc been always in- 
creating, notwithftanding the fubfidies bellowed 
by France, and other lefs confiderable fuccours* 
In 1772, the ftate owed 90,450,000 livresf; 
which, at an intereft of four and a half per cenu 
brought to the natives, or foreigners, 4,070,250 
livres J. At this period, there were not above 
two millions of livres § circulating in the king* 
dom. Both public and private affairs were tranf- 
afted with the bills of a bank belonging to the 
ftate, and fecured by the. three firft orders of the 
republic* This eftabliflimcnt has had its cenfors 
and its panegyrifts ; and it is a problem not yet 
refolved, whether it has been ufeful or detrimental 
to the nation. 

Poverty is not, however, the greateft evil 
under which Sweden laboured 5 fhe was threat- 
ened with calamities of a more dangerous nature. 
The fpirit of difcord excited a general ferment. 
Hatred and revenge were the principal caufes of 
events. Every man confidered the ftate as the 
prey of his anibition or his avarice. It was no 
longer for the public fervice that places had been 
created: it was for the private emolument of thofe 
who filled them. Virtue and talents were rather 
an obftacle to fortune, than a means of elevation. 

t 3*768,750 1. 5 ^9,5931. ! 5 S - § 83»333 Ia 6s - **• 
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book The national affembliesdifplayed nothing but afts 
of difgrace or violence. Crimes were unpunilhed, 
and were openly committed. The court, the 
ienate, and all the orders of the republic, were 
filled with general diftruft. All men were bent 
upon each other's deftru&ion, with inveterate 
fury.- When quick and ready means were want- 
ing, they were fought for at a diftane'e; and men 
were not afhamed to confpire with foreign powers 

againft their own country. 

/ 

These evils had their fource in the nature of 
the conftitution fettled in 1720. To a difguftful 
defpotifm, had been fubftituted a fyftem of li- 
berty ill arranged. The powers deftined to ba- 
lance and reftrain e^ch other, were neither clearly 
explained, nor prudently diftributed. Accord- 
ingly, they began to clafli with each other fix 
years after they had been eftablifhed. Nothing 
could poflibly prevent this. It was a continual 
ftruggle between the head of the ftate, who was. 
jnceffantly endeavouring to acquire influence by 
the making of laws, and the jealoufy of the nation 
to preferve the executive power ©f them. The 
different orders of the republic difputed with the 
fame inveteracy, concerning the extent of their 
refpe&ive privileges. 

These contefts, in which one party or the 
other alternately triumphed or were defeated, oc~ 
cafioned grtfat inftability in the public refolu- 
tions. What had been decreed in one diet^ was 
cancelled in another, to be re-eftabli&ied anew, 
and to be again abolifhed. . In this tumult of the 
.paffions, the general good was either forgotten, 

mifunder- 
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mifunderftood, or betrayed. The happinefs of B ° ° K 
the citizens was more and more difturbedj and 
.all the branches of adminiftration bore the (lamp 
of ignorance, (elf~intereft, or, anarchy. Thefe 
numerous evils were wrought up to their higheft 
pitch, by a fyftem of corruption, the moft igno- 
.minious, perhaps, that any fet of men was ever 
infefted with. 

Two fa&i.ons, into which all the others were 
refolved, divided the ftate. That of the Hats 
feemed intent upon reftoring to Sweden' its for- 
mer ftrength, by recovering thofe rich pofleflions 
which had been fevered from it by the misfor- 
tunes of war. This faftion had devoted itfelf to 
France, which might have fome intereft in en- 
couraging its ambitious views. The fa&ion of 
the Caps was. a declared advocate for tranquillity. 
Its moderation had rendered it agreeable to Ruf- 
fia, which was defirous of meeting with no ob- 
ftacles.to her enterprizes. Thefe two courts, 
e/pecially that of Verfailles, had . opened their 
treafures xp thefe bafe fa&ions. The leaders of 
them appropriated to themfelves the greateft part 
of thefe idle profusions j and purchafed votes with 
the reft. . Thefe were always at a low price; but 
at the fame time they were fcarce ever to be 
relied upon. Nothing was more common than 
for a member of the diet to fell his vote a fecond 
time. It was nQt even an uncommon circum- 
ftance, that hq Ihould make himfelf be paid by 
both parties at the fame time. . 

The unhappy fituation of a ftate, apparently 
free, kept up that flavifti difpofuion, which de- 
grades 
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B o o k grades rftoft of the European nations ; they glo- 
ried in their chains, when they beheld the fuf- 
ferings of a people who had fhaken off theirs* 
No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme to another; that, 
to avoid the mifchief of arbitrary power, they 
had fallen into the confufions of anarchy. The 
laws had not provided means to reconcile the pri- 
vate rights of individuals with thofe of fociety, 
and the prerogatives it ought to enjoy for the com- 
mon fafety of its members. 

In this fatal crifis, it was expedient for the 
Swedes to intruft the phantom of a king, of their 
own creation, with a power fufficient to inquire 
into the abufes of the ftate, and find out proper 
remedies for it. This is the grcateft aft of fove- 
reignty a people can exercifej and it is not lofing 
their liberty, to commit it to the cuftody of a 
guardian in whom they can confide, while they 
watch over the ufe he makes of the power dele- 
gated to him. 

Such a refolution would have raifed the Swedes 
to the greateft glory and happinefs, and have ex* 
cited a general opinion of their underftanding 
and wifdom; whereas, by declining fo neccflary 
a meafure, they have compelled the fovereign to 
k'vzt upon the fupreme authority. He now reigns 
upon his own terms;' and his fubjefts have no 
other right left, but fuch as his moderation would 
not fuffer him to deprive them of. 

This event is too recent to allow us to enter- 
tain our readers with an account of it. Time 
alone cart reveal what an hiftorian ought to 

know, 
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know, in ofder to fpeak of it with accuracy* * ^ v ° * 
How fhall we difcriminate thofc who have fc- 
conded the views of the fovercign from generous 
motives, from thofe who have acceded to them 
from abjeffc principles ? He himfclf undoubtedly 
knows them: but the heart of kings is an impe- 
netrable fan&uary, out of which the marks of 
efteem or contempt feldom fhew themfelves 
during their life-time j and the key of which is 
but too frequently loft at their death. Befidesji 
arc not kings fubje&, ai we are, to the illufions 
of the paffions, and do they know better how to 
diftribute cenfure or praife? The opinions of their * 
fubjefts are equally fufpicious* Among the con* 
fufed and cofitradi&ory voices that are heard at 
the fame time, who (hall diftinguifh the cr*y of 
truth from the deep and fecret murmur of ca- 
lumny, or the myfterious referve of the former, 
from the clamour of the latter? We muft wait till 
intereft and flattery have Ceafed to explain them* 
felves, and till filence is no longer impofed upon 
t*s from terror. Then we may be allowed to takt 
up the pen, without incurring the fufpicion of 
meanly paying our court to the man in power, * 
or of infolently bidding defiance to his authority. 
Though-we fhould be filent, pofterity will fpeak. 
The monarch is fenfible of this truth. Happy, 
if he can tfijoy beforehand its approbation ! But 
woe to him, and woe to his people, if he fhould 
difdain this tribunal! 

Let us now inquire into the connexions, 
formed in India by the king of Pruflla. 

■0- 

This 
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B ° v ° K This prince^ in "his younger years, wifely pre- 
> y — „j ferred the advantage of treafuring up knowledge* 

■Mil i * 

»f Pruffit to the ufual pleafures of his age, and the luxu- 
forms an r i ous idlenefs of courts. An intercourfe with 

Baft India 

company at t he greateft men of his time, joined to the fpirit of 
cbaraaerof obfervation, infenfibly ripened his genius, which 

that Prince. n ,*. j c . . 

Fate of bit was naturally active and eager- for improvement. 

**■£*" Neither flattery nor oppofition could ever divert 
him fronvthe deep reflections he was engaged 
in. He formed the plan of his future conduit 
and reign in the early part of his life. It was 
foretold, on his acceflion to the. crown, that his 
minifters would be no more than his fecretaries; 
.the managers of his finances no more than hi$ 
clerks.; and his generals no more than his aids 
de camp. Some fortunate circumftanqes afforded 
J>im an opportunity of difplaying to the whole 
world the talents he had acquired jn retirement* 
"With a quicknefs peculiar to himfelf, Frederic, 
jnftantly discovering the plan it was his intereft 
to purfue, attacked a power by which his an* 
ceftors had been kept in flav^ry. He obtained the 
victory in five engagements againfl: that power* 
deprived it of its beft provinces, and concluded 
a peace with the fame wifdom that he had begun 
the war. 

Though his wars were at an end, yet he did 
not remain inadtive. He afpired to gain the 
admiration of thofe very people whom he had 
(truck with terror. He colledted all the arts 
about him, to give an additional luftre to his 
name. He reformed the abufes in the courts of 

judica- 
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judicature, and diftated himfelf the wifeft laws, * °^° K 
A plain and invariable order was eftablifhed in 
every part of government. As he was convinced 
that the authority of a fovefeign is a common 
benefit to all his fubjefts, a prote&ion which all 
lhould equally partake of, he gave to every man 
the liberty of approaching his perfon, and of writ- 
ing to him. Every inftant of his life was devoted 
to the welfare of his people; his very amufe- 
ments were made ufeful to them. His writings 
On hiftory, morality, and politics, abounded with 
practical truths. Even his poetry was full of pro- 
found and ihftru&ive ideas. He was confidering 
of the means of enriching his dominions, when 

1 fome fortunate event put him in poffeffion of Eafl: 

! FrieQand in the year 1744. 

I Embden-, the capital of this little province, 

\ "Was reckoned, two centuries ago, one of the beft 

j ports in Europe. The Englifh, compelled td 

abandon Antwerp, had made it the center of their 

I connections with the continent. The Dutch had 

long attempted, though in vain, to appropriate 

it to themfelves, till it fo ftrongly excited their 

jealoufy, that they even endeavoured to fill up 

the port. It was in every refpedt fit to become the 

ilaple of a great trade* The diftance of this little 

country from the bulk of the Pruffian forces might 

be attended with fome inconveniences; but- Fre* 

deric expedted that the terror of his name would 

keep the maritime powers in awe. • In this per- 

fuafion, he eftablifhed an Eaft India Company at 

Embden in 1751. ' 

Vol. III. F Th* 
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r 

The capital of this new fociety, divided frito 
two thoufand (hares, was 31956,000 livres*, 
chiefly fybferibed by the Englifli and Dutch, 
notwithftanding the fevere prohibitions of their 
governments. They were allured by the unli- 
mited freedom they were to enjoy, on paying 
three per cent, to the fovereign upon every fale 
they fhould make. The event did not anfwer 
their expectation; fix (hips, fent fucceflively to 
China, brought to the owners no more than their 
bare capital, and a profit of half per cent, for 
each year. Another Company, formed foon after 
in the fame place for Bengal, was ftill more un- 
fuccefsful. They never attempted more than two 
expeditions; and the , only return they had was 
a law-fuit, which probably will never be deter- 
mined. The tranfa&ions of both thefe focieties 
were fufpended upon the commencement of hofti- 
lities in 1756, but their final diflblution was not 
m fettled till 1763. 

This has been the only check the king of 
Pruffia's greatnefs has ever received. We knovr 
how difficult it is to judge of the merit of cotenv- 
poraries; becaufe they are not at a fufficient dis- 
tance. Princes are of all men thofe we can leaft 
hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom fpeakfr 
of them without prejudice. We commonly judge 
of them upon the reports of fervile flattery, or 
unjuft envy. The clamours of the various in- 
terefts and opinions, that are. in perpetual agita- 
tion around them, confound or fufpend the judg- 
ment of the wifeft men, 

• 164,8331. 6s. 8d. 

Yet, 
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» 

Y«t, if we might be allowed to pronounce B ° v ° K 
from a multitude of fadte connected together, we 
ftould (ay of Frederic, that he had been able to 
extricate himfelfirom the fchemes of all Europe 
combined again ft him; that to the greatnefs and 
boldncfs of his enterprizes, he joined the moft 
impenetrable fecrecy in the execution of them* 
that he introduced a total change in the art of 
war, which, before his time, was thought to have 
attained its higheft degree of perfection; that he 
Ihewed a fortitude fcarcely to be paralleled in 
hiftory; that he turned his very miftakes to bet* 
ter advantage than others do their fuccefsj that 
all mankind wenc eithtr loft in filent admiration 
of his adtions; or could not fufficiently extol 
them $, aftd that he refle&ed as much luftre upon 
to nation, as other nations reflect upon their 
fover^ign. 

This prince always prefents a formidable 
afpeft. The opinion he has given of his abili- 
ties i the indelible remembrance of his a&ionsj 
an annual revenue of feventy millions*; a trea- 
fure of more than two hundred f ; an army of a 
hundred and fourfcore thoufand men : all thefe 
^ircumftances muft fecure his tranquillity. Un- 
fortunately it is not fo beneficial to his fubjedts 
as it was! formerly. He (till leaves the manage- 
ment of the coin to the Jews, who have intro- 
duced the greateft confufion. He has done 
nothing for the relief of the richeft merchants in 
his dominions, who have been ruined by his 

'' * 2,916,666]. 14.3. 4d. . . f 8,333,3331. 6s. 8d» 
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b cm> k fchemcs. He has taken the mod con fid er able 
manufactures into his own hands. His domi- 
nions are full of monopolies, which are the banc 
of all induftry. His people, who idolized him, 
have been given up to a fet of foreign plunderers. 
This conduft hath occafioned fuch diftrtift, both 
at home and abroad, that we may venture to 
affirm, that all endeavours to reftore the Embden 
Company will prove ineffe&ual. 

O Frederic ! thou didft receive from Nature 
a bold and lively imagination, an unbounded de- 
fire of knowledge, a propenfity to an aftive life, 
and a ftrengch of conftitution to fupport the fa- 
tigues of it. Thine earlier years were devoted 
to the ftudy of government, policy, and legifla- 
tion. At the view of thy firft exploits, man- 
kind, groaning under general oppreflion and fla-' 
very, feemed to find fome comfort in their mif- 
fortunes, from the expectation that thou wouldft 
be their avenger. They foretold thy- fuccefles, 
and implored a previous bleffing upon themj 
and Europe diftinguifhed thee by the tide of King 
and Philofopher. 

When thou didft firft appear in the field,, all 
nations were aftonifhed at the rapidity of thy 
marches, at the fkill difplayed in thy encamp- 
ments, and at the excellent difpofition thou didft 
make of thine army in battle. The ftrift dis- 
cipline in which thy trotops were trained ex- 
cited univerfal admiration, and infurcd them vicT 
tory : all extolled that mechanical fubordination 
which of feveral armies makes but one body, 
whofe motions, being all governed by one fingle 

impulfej 
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impulfe, exert their power at once towards the B ° v ° K 
lame objeft. Pbilofophers themfelves, prejudiced 
by the hopes thou hadft railed in them, and proud 
to fee a friend of the arts and of mankind inverted 
with regal dignity, rejoiced perhaps at thy victo- 
ries, though obtained at the expence of fo much 
blood , and they confidered thee as a model for 
military kings. 

But there is ftill a more glorious title; that 
of a patriot king. This is a title never given to 
thofe princes, who, making no diftin&ion be- 
tween truth and error, juftice and partiality, good 
and evil,confider the principles of morality merely 
as metaphyfical fpeculations, and imagine that 
human reafon is fwayed entirely by intcreft. If 
the love of glory were extinft in thy bread ; if 
the powers of thy foul, exhaufted by thy great 
exploits, had loft their force and energy; if the 
childifh paflions of old age had reduced thee to a 
level with the generality of kings 3 what would 
then become of thy glory? What would become 
of thofe praifes which fame, and the immortal 
teftimony of literature and the arts, have beftowed 
upon thee ? But let us hope that thy reign and 
thy life will not appear problematical in hiftory. 
Let thine heart again be opened to thofe noble 
and virtuous fentimehts that were the delight of 
thy younger days. Let the latter years of thy 
life be employed in promoting the felicity of thy 
people. Let fucceeding generations experience 
the effefts of that happinefs thou (halt beftow 
upon the prefent. The power of Pruflia is the 
work of thy genius 5 it has been formed, and it 

F 3 muft 
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B ° v K muft be fupported by thee. It muft be adapted 
to the ftate, the glory of which thou haft raifed. 

Let thofe riumberlefs treafures that are buried 
in thy coffers be again brought into circulation, 
and give new life to the ftate: let thy private 
poflfeflions, which a fudden change of fortune may 
deprive thee of, be hereafter only fupported upon 
the bafis of the national riches, which never can 
fail : let thy fubje&s, bending under the intole- 
rable yoke of a fevere and arbitrary government, 
find in thee the affe&ions of a parent, inftead of 
the vexations of an oppreflbr: let exorbitant 
taxes upon individuals, and upon articles of con- 
fumption, no longer obftruft the advancement of 
agriculture and induftry : let the inhabitants of 
the country, recovered from a ftate of flavery, and 
thofe of the towns, becoming perfectly free, pafs 
their lives agreeably to their inclinations and re- 
fpeftive powers. Thus (halt thou give (lability 
to the empire which thy brilliant talent* have 
extended, and rendered illuftrious; thus (hall thy 
name be inferted in the refpe&able, but fmall, lift 
of patriot kings. 

Let thy virtues carry thee ftill further, and in*- 
duce thee to procure the bleffing of tranquillity 
to the earth. Let the influence of thy mediation, 
and the power of thine arms, compel all turbu- 
lent and reftlefs nations to accept of peace. The 
univerfe is the country of a great man; it is the 
ftage fuited to the difplay of thy abilities: mayeft 
thou become the benefadtor of all mankind ! 

Such was the difcourfe I addrefled to thee in 
the midft of that tranquillity^ which thou didft 

flatter 
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ftattcr thy felf that thou ftiouldft end thine honour- B ° v ° K 
able career : like the Eternal Being, if we may v, 
be allowed to fay fo, to whom fongs of praife are 
addreffed from all regions af the e;arth, when a 
great event made thee refume thy thunder. A 
power, which never confulted any thing but its 
own aggrandizement in its motives for making 
peace or war; without any regard to the cpnfti- 
tutionof the Germanic body, or to the treaties 
that guarantee it j without refpeft to the rights of 
nations and of families; and in contempt of the 
cuftomary and general Taws of inheritance: this 
power, I fay, formed pretenfions, affembled 
troops, appropriated to itfelf, in imagination, the 
fpoils of princes too feeble to refift, and threatened 
the liberties of the empire. Thou haft prevented 
thefe evils. The old lion hath ihaken his mantf ; 
he hath iffued roaring from the place of his re- 
treat, and his young rival /has Ihuddered. Till 
thU inftant, Frederic had fhewn himfelf power- 
ful. The opportunity has offered of (hewing 
himfelf juft, and he hath feized it. Europe 
has refounded with prayers for the fuccefs of 
his exertions; for he was then neither a/i ambi- 
tious conqueror, nor a rapacious merchant, nor 
a political ufurper. He had been admired ; he 
now {hall be bleffed. I had written at the foot of 
his ftatue : the most formidable powers of 

EUROPE WERE COMBINED AGAINST HIM; AND 
THEY PISAPPBARED BEFORE HIM.. I Ihali BOW 

engrave ^n infeription lefs pompous, but more 
inftruftive and more noble, nations, hz broke 

THE CHAINS THAT WERE PREPARING FOR YOU* 

F 4 princes 
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BOOK PRJNCES OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, HE WILL NOT 
V. 

1_ -i~ f ALWAYS EXIST— H-OOK. TO YOURSELVES. 

rnhcTa- ^ T ° g reatnc f s > no profperity can exift in a mo- 

Diardi^ihe narchy without the influence of the fovereign;. 

Defcriptioa but it does not folely depend upon » the monarch 

ZnUu tD do every thing that is calculated to procure the 

happinefs of his people. He fomettmes meets 

with powerful obftacles in the prejudices, the 

' charafter, and the difpofitions of his. fubje&s. 

Thefe indeed may undoubtedly be corredtcd; 

but this is a revolution we often expedt for- a long 

time, and which has not yet taken place in the 

Philippines. 

The Philippines, formerly known by the name 
of the Manillas, form an immenfe Archipelago 
to the Eaft of Afia. They extend from the fixth 
to the twenty-fifth degree north, and have an un- 
equal breadth, fpreadingfrom forty to two hundred 
leagues. Among the number of them, which is 
prodigious, thirteen or fourteen are diftinguifhed 
more confiderable than the reft. 

These iflands prefent to the obferving eye, a 
terrible and majeftic profpect. They are covered 
. with bazaltes, with lava, with fcoriae, with black 
glafs, with melted iron, with grey and 'friable 
ftones filled with -the wrecks of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, with fulphur kept in a (late 
of fufion by the continual adfcion of fubterraneous 
fires, and with burning waters which communi- 
cate with hidden flames. All thefe great acci- 
dents of nature are the effcft of extinguilhed vol* 
canos, of fome that are ftill burning, and of others 
that are forming in thefe deep cavities, where 

com- 
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eombuftible materials arc always in agitation, * ° ° * 
We may conje&ure without presumption, that 
thefe countries, which may be reckoned among the 
moft ancient of the globe, are approaching nearer 
to their deftru&ion than any others. 

The afhes, with which thefe immenfe furnaces 
cover the fur face of a deep foil for ages paft; 
the ftirring up of the ground inceffantly renewed 
by earthquakes ; the heats that are common to 
all the countries fituated tfnaer the torrid zone ; 
the moifture, which is habitually kept up in thefe 
regions by the proximity of the ocean, by the 
height of the mountains, and by forefts as old as 
the world: fuch are probably the caufes of the al- 
moft incredible fertility of the Philippines. Moft 
of the birds, quadrupeds, plants, fruits, and trees 
that are found in the reft of Afia, are alfafeen in 
this Archipelago, and almoft every thing here is 
of a better quality. Some vegetables even are 
difcovered here, which do not appear any where 
elfe. If an intelligent naturalift were to go over 
thefe iflands with the freedom and the afliftance 
neceffary, he woxild certainly enrich the fciences 
with a variety of curious, ufeful, and interefting 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately, the climate of the Philip- 
pines is not fo agreeable as the foil is fertile. Al- 
though the fea and land, breezes may keep up, 
during fix months, a greater degree of tempera- 
ture than might be expe&ed from their fituation, 
yet throughout the reft of the year, the fky is all 
on fire with lightning, and the fields are deluged 
With continual rains. Neywhelefs, the air is not 

pn whole* 
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b o o if unwholefome. The conftitution indeed of io*> 
v. --y-i^f reigners is rather weakened by a fuperabundanc 
perfpiration : but the natives of the country live 
to an advanced age, without being expo fed to any 
infirmities except fuch as man is liable to every 
where elfe. 

The center of t^efe mountainous iflands is oc- 
cupied by favages, who feem to be the oldeft in- 
habitants. Whatever may be their origin, they 
are negroes, and have moft of them woolly hair* 
They are not tall, but are ftrong and nervous. 
Sometimes a whole family forms itfelf into a little 
community; but moft frequently each individual 
lives with his female companion alone. They 
never quit their bows and arrows. AccuftomecJ 
to the filence of the forefts, they feem alarmed at 
the lead noife. Their life is entirely the fame as 
that of beafts. The fruits and roots they find in 
the woods are their only food ; and, when they 
have exhaufted one fpot, they go and inhabit an- 
other. All endeavours to reduce them to fubjec- 
tion have proved ineffe&ual, becaufe nothing is 
more difficult than to fubdue a nation wandering 
among places that are inacceflible. 

The plains from which they have been driven,, 
have been fucceffively inhabited by colonies from % 
Malacca, Siam, Sumatra, Borneo, Macaflar, the 
Moluccas, and Arabia. The manners, idiom, 
, religion, and government of Aefe ftrangers, evi- 
dently diftinguifli their feveral origins.. 
The spa- Magellan was the firft European who difco- 

niards and * 

Hortuguefe vered thefe iflands. Upon fomedifcontent, he 
poffe'mon of left Portugal, his native country, and entered into 

tne Philip. * _ 
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thefervicc of the Emperor Charles V. and pafling B ° v ° * 
the ftreights that now bear his name, he arrived 
at the Manillas in 1521 j from whence, after his 
death, his lieutenants repaired to the Moluccas, 
difcovered ten or eleven years before by the Por-. 
tuguefe.. This voyage would probably have been 
atcended with remarkable confequencea, had they 
not been prevented by the combination we are* 
going to mention. 

In the fifteenth century, while the Portugucfe 
were beginning to make voyages to the Eaft 
Indies, and endeavouring to monopolife the trade 
of fpices, and of manufactures which had been in 
conftant requeft among civilized nations ; the 
Spaniards, by Uie difcovery of America, were fe- 
curing greater treafures than imagination could 
form any conception of. Though both nations 
were purfuing their relpedlive views of aggran- 
dizement in far diftant regions, they might pro- 
bably interfere with each other; and their mutual 
antipathy would have made fuch an event dan- 
gerous. To prevent this, the pope fixed their 
refpeftive claims in 1493, in confequence of that 
univerfal and ridiculous power which the Roman 
pontiffs had affumed for feveral centuries, and 
which the idolatrous ignorance of the two nations, 
equally fuperftitious, ftill kept up, that they 
might plead the excufe of religion for their avarice. 
He gave to Spain all the countries that ihould be 
difcovered to the weft of a meridian taken a hun^ 
dred leagues from the Azores, and to Portugal 
whatever lancj they might conquer to the eaft of 
jh^t meridian. The yeaf following, the powers 

concerned 
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b o^o k concerned agreed among themfel^es, at Torde- 
fillas, to remove the line of reparation to the 
diftance of three hundred and feventy leagues 
from the Cape de Verd iQands. This, in the 
eyes of the moft intelligent people, was a fu- 
perfluous precaution. But, at that period, men 
were not fufficiently acquainted with the theory 
of the earth, to know, that, as the navigators of 
one crown advanced to the weft, and thofe of the 
other to the eaft, they mull, fooner or later, meet 
in the fame point. Magellan's expedition evinced 
this truth. 

The Court of Lifbon did not conceal the un- 
eafinefs they felt at this event. They were deter- 
mined to run any rifque, rather than fuffer a rival, 
already too much favoured by fortune, to come 
and difpute with them the empire of the Afiatic 
feas. However, before they ventured to contend 
with the only power whofe naval ftrength was 
then formidable, they thought it advifable to try 
the method of negociation; and fucceeded better 
in it than they expe&ed. Charles V. who was 
frequently in want of money to carry on his too 
immenfe and too frequent undertakings, gave up 
irrevocably, in 1529, for the fum of 350,000 
ducats, or 2,598,750 livres*, all the pretenfions 
he might have upon the countries recognized un- 
der his name in the Indian ocean: he even ex- 
tended the Portuguese line of feparation to the 
Lad rone iflands. This is at lead the account 
given by the Portuguefe hiftoriansi for the Ca^ 
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ftilian writers fay, that their monarch referved to B ° v ° K 
himfelf the power of renewing the difcuffion of < — v J 
his rights, and of refuming them if the decifion 
lhould be in his favour : but only after he had re- 
funded the money he had received. 

The treaty of Saragoffa met with the fame fate 
as other political conventions. 

In 1564 Philip II. refumed the projeft of con- TbeSp*- 
quering the Manillas. Spain was then too much "'101**1 
weakened by her conquefts in America, to think J^b^ 1 " 
of founding, by force, a new empire at theextre- j^ "^* 1 
mity of the Eaft Indies. The mild methods of «ntedAe 
perfuafion were for the firft time adopted in her A«n. 
plan of aggrandizement. She charged feverai 
miffionaries with the office of acquiring new fub- 
jedts for her, and they did not entirely fruftrate 
her expectations. 

The men upon the coafts, who were formerly 

idolators or Mohammedans, and who were made 

fubjeft to Spain by the Chriftian religion, were 

not entirely favages, as thofe of the inland parts. 

They had chiefs, laws, houfes, and fome imperfeft 

arts. Several of them had fome knowledge of 

agriculture. The property of the fields they had 

fown was confirmed to them ; and the happinefs 

they enjoyed made others defirous of acquiring 

poffeffions. The monks, commiffioned to diftri- 

bute them, referved for themfelves the moft ex- 

tenfive, bed fituated, and moft fertile portions of 

this immenfe territory ; and the government made 

a formal ceffion of thefe lands to them. 

Great things wereexpe&ed from thefe arrange- 
ments, imperfeft even as they were. Many caufes 
have combined to prevent the fuccefs of them. 

lie 
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s <m> k. i H t jj C fi r ft place, moft of the mifiionaries, 
brought up in the ignorance and indolence of a 
cloiftcred life, have not fpurred on the Indians 
under their di red ion to labour, as much as they 
ought to have done. It may even be faid, that 
they have diverted them from it by employing 
them inceflantly in religious ceremonies, meet- 
ings, and folemnities. A fyftem, as repugnant 
to every kind of rational worfhip, as to found po- 
licy, has left the lands diftributed to the fubjefted 
people in a (late of annihilation* Even the lands 
of their blind guides have been little or ill culti- 
vated ; and this, perhaps, becaufe the govern* 
ment diftributes 525,000 livres * annually to thefe 
monks* 

The conduftof the Spaniards has always en- 
couraged his fatal inadtivity. The propenfity to 
idlenefs which thefe proud men had brought with 
them from their country, was ftill more confirmed 
by the permiffion which the Court granted them, 
of fending every year to America a fhip laden 
with the produ&ions and manufactures of Afia. 
The treafures which were brought back by this 
immenfe veffel, made them confider the moft 
creditable and lead laborious occupations as dif* 
graceful and infupportable. Their indolence 
fuggefted no other refource to keep up a volup- 
tuous life. Accordingly, when the misfortunes 
of war fufpended for a year or two the fitting out 
of this galeon, moft of thefe conquerors were 
plunged in the moft dreadful mifery. They be- 
came beggars, thieves, or affaffins. The troops 

* 21*8751. 
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were participators in thefc enormities, and the B ° ° K 
tribunals of juftice were ineffectual againft fo 
many crimes. 

The Chinefe naturally prefented themfelves to 
give to the arts, and to agriculture, that activity 
which the lazinefs and the pride of the Spaniards 
denied them. The navigators of this celebrated 
nation frequented from time immemorial the 
Manillas, to obtain the produftions natural to 
thefe iflands. They continued to refort to them 
after they had fubmitted to a foreign yoke. Their 
numbers increafed ftill more, when the riches of 
Mexico and Peru, which circulated there, gave 
room for more extenfive fpeculations. A great 
number of artifts, and a ftill greater number of 
cultivators, who were too numerous in this fiou- 
riftiing empire, were foon brought there by their 
Ihips. Thefe laborious, ceconomicaJ, and intel- 
ligent men, offered to clear the lands, to eftablilh 
manufactures, and to fet on foot every fpecies of 
induftry, upon condition that the property of fome 
parts of an immenfe territory, which had no 
owner, fhould be given to them, and that the 
tributes exadted from them fliould be moderate. 
This was an infallible method of eftablifhing, at 
the extremity of Afia, a flourishing colony, with- 
out lofs of men, and without any pecuniary facri- 
fice. Unfortunately for the Philippines, the 
Spaniards have not been fufficiently fenfible of 
this truth ; neverthelefs, the little good that has 
been done in thefe iflands has been the work of 
thefe Chinefe. 

4 Spain 
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b oo k Spain has fubmittcd to its dominion in this 
%^ v ^-i Archipelago fome parts of nine large iflands. That 
te^oirthc °^ Luconia, which is the moft confiderable, is 
Philippines, five- and- twenty leagues in length, and thirty or 
forty in breadth. The Spaniards land there at a 
great circular bay, formed by two capes* at the 
diftance of two leagues from each other. In this 
fhort fpace, we meet with the fmall ifland of Ma- 
rivelles, which leaves two paffages open j the j 
eaftern one is the narrowed and the fafeft. | 

To the fouth-eaft of the bay (lands the harbour \ 
of Cavite, which is in form of a horfelhoe, and is ] 
defended by a fmall fort, and a garrifon of three J 
hundred men. Twelve (hips may ride here in } 
fafety upon a (limy bottom. Here it is that the ]; 
veflels neceffary for the fervice of the colony arc : : 
conftru&ed. % 

In the fame bay, at three leagues diftance from i 
Cavite, near the mouth of a navigable river, rifes 
the famous city of Manilla. L'Egafpe, who took 
it from the Indians in 1571, judged it a proper 
place to become the center of the ftate that was 
to be founded, and fixed the feat of govern- 
ment and commerce there. Gomez Peres de 
las Marignas inclofed it with walls in 159O, 
and built the citadel of St. James. The city has 
been fince enlarged and embellifhed. The river* 
which traverfes it, defcends from a lake that is 
twenty leagues in circumference. It is formed 
by forty rivulets, upon each of which is fettled a 
colony of Indian cultivators. It is from hence 
that the capital of the empire received its fub- 

fiftehce. 
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• 

liftance. Unfortunately it is fituated between two B 
volcanos which communicate with one another, 
and the cavities of which, alwaysiin fermentation, 
fecm to pave the way for its ruin. , 

According to the calculation of 1752, through- 
out the whole Archipelago, there are ho more than 
one million three hundred and fifty thOufand In- 
dians who have fubmitted to the Spanilh yoke, 
Moft of them are Chriftians 5 and from the age 
of fixteen to fifty, they all pay a poll-tax of four 
reals, or two livres fourteen fols*. They have 
been diftributed in twenty-two provinces, of 
which the ifland of Lu$onia alone, though not 
tntirely. fubdued, contains twelve. 

The fettlement is fubjeft to a governor, whdfe 
office continues eight years, but who is fubordi- 
nate to the viceroy of Mexico. He commands the 
army, difpofes of all civil and military employ- 
ments* and may grant lands to the foldiers, and 
even eredt them into fiefs. This power, though 
only balanced by the influence of the clergy, has 
been found fo dangerous, that many expedients 
have been devifed to check its exorbitancy. The 
moft cffe&ual of thefe expedients, is that, by. 
"which it is decreed, that the condudt of a governor 
ihall be arraigned even after his death ; and that, 
"when a governor lives beyond the time of the 
expiration of his office, he lhall not quit the place 
till his adminiftration has been inquired into. 
Every individual is at liberty to complain ; and, 
if he has fuffered any wrong, he is to be indem* 

Vol. III. G nified 
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B ° v ° K nified at the coft of the delinquent, who is. like- 
wife condemned to pay a fine to. the fovereign, 
for having brought an odium upon him. At the 
time this wife inftitution was made, it was ob- 
fcrved with fuch rigour, that, when accufations 
were of importance againft the governor, he was 
imprifoned. Several died in confinement; and 
others were taken out, only with a defign to 
inflift fevere punifhments upon them. By de- 
grees this formidable mode of propeeding has 
cojne to nothing. The chief of the colony gives 
his fucceffor enough to pay for his poftj he hav- 
ing already received the fame fum from his pre- 
deceflbr. 

This collufion has brought on* a fettled fyftem 
of oppreflion. Arbitrary taxes have been levied ; 
the public revenue has been leflened in palling 
through the hands that were appointed to collect 
it ; & duty of feven per cent, which has been laid 
on all merchandize on its coming in, has made 
trade degenerate into fmuggling; the farmer has 
been compelled to lay up his crops in the maga- 
zines of the government; and fome governors 
have carried their tyranny to fuch atrocious 
lengths, as to determine the quantity of corn that 
the fields were to produce, and to oblige the farmers 
to bring it in ; and not only to wait for the pay* 
ment as long a time as their oppreffive matters 
lhould think proper, but alfo to receive it in 
whatever manner it could be given to therm 
For thefe two centuries paft, fome upright go- 
vernors have attempted to^ put an end to thefe 
enormities ; but their endeavours have proved in- 

effe&ual, 
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tfie&ual', becaufe the abufes were too inveterate B ° ° K 
to yield to a tranfient and fubordinate authority, ^-^^ 
Nothing lefs than the fupreme power of the court 
of Madrid could have retrained, this fpirit of uni- 
verfal rapacioufnfefs ; but this power has never 
exerted itfelf for fuch a purpofe. This (hameful 
negleft is the true caufe why the Philippine iflands 
have never been in the leaft improved* Their 
name would fcarcely be known, were it not for 
their connexions with Mexico; 

TtfosE connexions* which have fubfifted ever 

fince the firft fettlement of the Spaniards in the' 

^aft and Weft Indies, confift only in conveying 

the merchandize of India to America by the South 

Sea. None of the articles that compofe thefe 

rich cargoes are the produce either of the foil or 

of the induftry of thofe iflands. Their cinnamon 

is brought from Batavia. The Chinefe bring 

I them filks ; and the Englifh or the French fupply 

'hem with White linens and printed callicoes from 

Bengal and Coromandel. From whatever port 

] the good^ have been brought, they muft come in . 

before the departure of the galeons. If they 

i Ihould arrive later, they could not be difpofed of, 

' or muft be fold at a lofs to merchants, who are 

I obliged to fhut them up in warehoufes, till they 

f are forgotten. The payments are made in cochi- 

| ncal and Mexican piaftres, and partly in cowries, 

I which are not current in Africa, but will pafs 

I every where on the banks of the Ganges. 

A settlement, which has not a more folid v l^uV° 

. ^ * _ which the 

foundation, may perhaps be eafily overthrown/ pwiippfcjt 
We do not therefore* hefitate to'fbretel, that the 

G 2 Philip- 
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b o^o k Philippines will one day, (boner or later* be 
taken from its prefent pofieflbrs. A few reflec- 
tions will be fufficient to give thefe conjectures 
the convi&ion of evidence* 

Some enlightened navigators have informed us, 
that the Spanifh pofiefiions, which in thefe diftant 
regions had always been in a languid ftate, are ' 
become perceptibly more fo fince the year 1768, i 
when the Jefuits were banifhed from thenu Befides 
that the immenfe domains of thefe miffionaries ■' 
are entirely fallen off from the fertility to which 
they had brought them ; the lands of the Indians ; 
likewife whom they governed, which were the 
only ones tolerably cultivated, and where fome ' 
ufeful arts were to be found, have funk again : , 
into that ftate of annihilation from whence they * 
had been raifed. It has even happened that je 
thefe iflanders, the lead indolent perfons of the 
colony, have been expofed to the fame odium, 
well or ill founded, which purfued their guides. 

A greater calamity affedted this Archipelago 
the next year. All the Chinefe, without excep- 
tion, were banifhed from it ; and this profcription 
occafioned a breach, which, in all probability, will 
never be clofed. Thefe people, whofe ruling 
paflion is avarice, came every year to the Philip- 
pines with five-and-twenty or thirty fmall vcflels, J 
and gave encouragement to fome labours to which 
they alone could fix a price. Thefe were not ; 
the only advantages. A number of their coun- 
trymen, fettled in thefe iflands, gave an habitual 
example of a life conftantly fpent in 'employment. 
Several of. them even vifited the Indian colonies, 

and* 
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and, by making them timely and cautious ad- B 
vances, infpired them with the defire, at the fame 
time that they furnifhed them with the means, p£ 
improving their fituation. It is to' be regretted, 
that thefe means of profperity have been annihi- 
lated, by the impoflibility which the Spaniards 
perhaps experienced, of retaining a people fo 
prone to infurre&ions. 

Before thefe deftru&ive events, the people 
imnifdted a determined averfion for their tyrants. 
Qpprefiion had often made them break through 
the bounds of obedience i and without the inter- 
vention of their paftors, the unavailing efforts of 
degenerate troops would never have brought them 
again into fubje&ion. Since the expulfion of 
thefe miffionaries, who had moft influence over 
them, has deprived the Spanifh government of 
its greateft ftrength, the Indians, who are left 
reftrained, muft be defirous of recovering their 
independence, and may have, perhaps, fufficient 
energy to reaffume their primitive rights. 

To thefe dangers, which may be called do- 
meftic, foreign perils are added, which are ftiH 
more alarming. Some favages, ifFuing from 
the Malay iflands, make habitual incurfions 
on the coaft of the Philippines, carrying de- 
ftru&ion along with them, and taking off" thou- 
fands of the Chriftians, whom they reduce to 
flavery. This piracy is feldom punilhed j becaufe 
the Spaniards, divided into four factions, known 
by the name of Caftilians, Galicians, Mountain- 
eers, and Bifcayans, are entirety taken up with 
the hatred that torments them, and behold, with 
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3 ° v ° K £n indifferent eye, whatever is foreign to their 
difputes. The Malays have always been more 
and more err\bolde.ned by thefe divifions. Al- 
ready have they driven the common enemy from 
feveral iflands. Thgy ire every day incroaching 
upon them, and will foon become matters of the 
poffeffion, unlefs they be prevented by fome Eu- 
ropean nation, more powerful or more a&ive 
than tlie one they now have to contend with. 

In 1762, the Englifh got poffeffion of the Phi- 
lippines witji more facility than they had ex- 
pected. Although they were deprived of them by 
treaty, they n?ay perhaps be itill ambitious of 
ieizing upon thefli again, when an opportunity 
fl^il offer. Qfcher nations may equally afpire to 
this conqueft, ill order to make it the centre of 
their empire in the feas and upon the continent of 
India. It is therefore probable that the Spaniards 
will be driven from the Philippines* 

§om£ ppliticians think that this would not be 
an evil ; a/i opinion that has long been entertain*. 
,ed. The Philippines h&d but juft opened a com- 
munication \nth America, when, the Spaniards 
thought of givjqg tbem up, as being prejudicial 
to the intereft of the mpther-country, Philip IL 
and his fucceffors confta,ntly rejected that propo* 
fal, which was often renewed. The city of Seville 
in 1731, and. that of Cadiz in 1733, entertained 
Q&pre rational notions. Both thejfe cities ima- 
gined, and it is rather furprifing that the idea did 
not occur fooner, that it would be advantageous 
to the Spaniards to have a diredt concern with the 
trade of Afia^ snd *h*t the po{Te$ons they bad in 

- . thofe 
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thofc parts Ihould be made the centre of their B ° ° K 
traffic. In vain was it urged, that as India af- i_ - y - ^ 
fords filks and cottons fuperior to thofe of Europe, 
both in workmanfhip and colouring, and at a 
much cheaper price, the national manufactures 
could not fupport the competition, but would in- 
fallibly be ruined. This obje&ion might have 
its weight with regard to fonae nations ; but ap- 
peared altogether frivolous, confidering the fuu- 
adon of Spain. 

The Spaniards, indeed, ufe none but foreign Atimttp* 
fluff's and linen, either for wearing apparel or fur- L'sadttf 
niture. Thofe continual demands muft necefla- !j|n£ hllip " 
rily increafe the induftry, the wealth, the popula- 
tion, andftrengthof their neighbours, who avail 
themfelves of thefe advantages, to keep that na- 
tion which fupplies them in a ftate of dependence. 
They would certainly a& with more wifdom and 
dignity, were they to ufe the Indian manufadtures. 
They would be preferable, both in point of oeco* 
fiomy and elegance, and would leffen that com- 
petition which muft, in the end, prove fatal to 
Spain. 

The inconveniences which ufually attend new 
undertakings are here previoufly obviated. The 
iflands which Spain poflcfles lie between Japan, 
China, Cochinchina, Siam* Borneo, Celebes, and 
the Moluccas, and are favourably (ituated for 
forming connexions with thofe feveral kingdoms. 
Their diftance from Malabar, Coromandel, and 
Bengal, would not prevent them from prote&Lng 
effe6kually any fa&ories it might be thought ad-* 
vantageoys to eftablilh on thefe induftrious coafts. 

G 4 They 
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b oo k They would, moreover, be defended by immenfe 
feas from the ravages which fo often affed the 
continent, and would be eafily preferved from the 
temptation of interfering in. the contefts which 
prevail there. 

This diftance, however, would not prevent the 
Archipelago from hring fure of fubfiftence. Ne 
country in Afia abounds more in fruits, fago, 
cocoa-trees, and efculent plants of all kinds. 
Rice, which in the greater part of India muft be 
watered by dint of labour twice a day, till its 
grain is well formed, is more eafily cultivated in 
the Philippines. When it is fown on the borders 
of rivers, or in plains which may be covered with 
water at pleafure, it yields two plentiful crops in 
a year, without requiring any attention, till the 
time of gathering it. 

All the grains of Etirope thrive in thefe iflands. 
They would furnilh a fufficiency of them for the 
fallows, however numerous they might be, if the 
negligence and tyranny of the government had 
not condemned mod of the lands to a fhamefuj 
fterility. 

The number of cattle on thefe iflands Js a 
matter of aftonifliment to all voyagers. Every 
religious community has meadows from five-anct 
twenty to thirty leagues in extent, covered with 
forty or fifty thoufand oxen. Although they 
are not watched, they feldom get beyond the 
rivers and mountains which are the boundaries of 
thefe poffefiions. Thofe which happen to go 
-aftray,, are- eafily known again, by the mark of 
.the different orders, which is impreffed oa them 

with 
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with a hot iron, and they are always faithfully re- B 
ftored to their proper owners. Since the invafion 
of the Englifti, and the ravages that were the 
coofequence of it, the number of horned cattle ia 
lrfened; but it is ftill very considerable. 

Before the year 1744, none of our vegetables 
grew on the fertile foil of the Philippines. At 
this period, Mahe de Villebague carried fome 
feeds there. All thefe ufeful plants had fuc- 
ceeded, When eight months after, the cultivator, 
who was called away elfewhere by his commercial 
concerns, left his garden to another Frenchman 
fettled in thefe iflands. The Spaniards, who had 
not without jealoufy feen a foreigner (hew them 
what they ought to have done two centuries be- 
fore, rofe up with fo much violence againft his 
fucceffbr, that in order to reftore tranquillity, the 
adminiftration thought themfelves obliged to or- 
der thefe wholefome roots to be pulled up. For- 
tunately, the Chinefe, who are inceffantly intent 
upon every thing that can contribute to the im- 
provement of their fortune, had privately taken 
care of them. By degrees the people grew re- 
conciled to an innovation of fo ufeful a kind; 
and it is at prefent one of the chief refources of 
the colony. 

Such is then one of the effe&s of national 
hatred, that it inclines the natives rather to deprive 
themfelves of a benefit, than to owe it to ftrangers j 
and particularly to the French, who of all other 
nations are the moft detefted, notwithftanding the 
connection fubfifting between the two govern- 
ments. From whence can this antipathy arife? 

If 
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If we travel much, we ihall not find any people 
fo mild, {9 affably Co frank, lb polite, fo lively, 
fo gallant as the. French.. They ace fometitnes - 
too much fo ; but is this fo great a fault? They 
are warmly and quickly interefted, and focnectmes 
for trifling matters, while objects of more import- 
ance either affefifc them little, or only excite their ] 
ridicule. This is their favourite weapon, and the 
rrvoft formidable for others as well as for them- : 
felves. They pafs rapidly from pleafure to pain, 
and from pain to pleafure. A Frenchman wouhjL > 
find himfelf fatigued with a continuation of the ' 
fame happinefs* he fcarce ever experiences any 
deep fenfarions. He becomes infatuated with i 
any thing ; but he is neither whimfical, nor inn- <a 
patient, nor enthufiaftic. He cares very little f 
for religion, but he refpe&s the priefthood, with- j 
out having either efteem or reverence for k. 
He never troubles himfelf about affairs of ftate, 
unlefs it be to write his ballad or his epigram 
upon the miniftry. This levity is the origin of a 
fpecies of equality, of which there are no traces 
any where elfe. It fometimes puts a man of the 
loweft rank, who has wit, upon a level with a 
nobleman. The French are, in fome fort, a 
people of women : for it is among the women 
particularly, that in the midft of inconfiftency, 
folly, and caprice, we difcern fome great emotion 
that furprizes us, we hear fome word that de- 
lights us, and we perceive fome aft of ftrength 
and fublimity. The French are endowed with 
exquifite fenfibility, and with a very refined tafte * 
this is confident with the fentimeut of honour, 

the 
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the gleam of which diffufcs itfelf over all ranks, * ° y ° * 
sod upon every objeft. The French are brave. 
They are rather indifcreet than open ; more' liber* 
tine than voluptuous. That focial difpofiti&n, 
which leads them to affemble in numerous com- 
panies, and to vifit feveral of thefe in a day, 
.makes every thing grow old with them in an i&- 
jftantj writings, politics, fafhions, vices and vir- 
tues. Every week has its hero, in good as well 
as bad actions. France is the country where it is 
moft eafy for a man to get himfelf talked of, and 
where it is moft difficult for him to be talked of 
for any time. A Frenchman loves talents of all 
kinds; and they are fupported in his country 
kfs by the rewards of government than by popu- 
lar estimation. He honours genius. He is too 
mady in growing familiar; which is an inconve- 
nience to himfelf, and to all perfons who wifh to 
conciliate refped. The Frenchman in your com»- 
p&oy is every thing you would wifh him to be, but 
you rauft be upon your guard with him j for he 
improves upon every thing that others invent* 
§uqh are the features of \5l1ich he carries the im~ 
preQIon in a manner more or lefs marked, into 
chofe countries which he vi(its, rather to gratify 
his cyriofity, than to add to his knowledge. Ac- 
C ordiQgly, he brings back with him nothing more 
than pretentions. He is better calculated for 
convention than for friendfhip. He has a nu- 
merous fet of acquaintance, and yet he often dies 
ia folicude. He is the being upon the, face of 
the earth, who has moft enjoyments, with the 

fewft regrets, As he doe* not Attach himfelf 

ftrongly 
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9 oo k ftrongly to any thing, he has foon fbrgottctx what 
he had loft. He poflefles, in a fuperior degree, 
the art of fubftitution, and is aflifted in it by every 
thing about him. If we except that difgufting 
partiality he has for his own country, and which ic 
is not in his power to conceal, the young French- 
man, cheerful, light, agreeable, and trifling, ap- 
pears to me the mod amiable man of his nation; 
and the Frenchman, matured by age, well-in- 
formed, and prudent, who has preferved all the 
agreeable manners of his youth, is the mod ami- 
' able and the moil: eftimable man of all countries. 
. Notwithstanding this, moll people have an 
averfion to the French: but they are particularly 
intolerable to the Spaniards, to thofe among them 
£fpecially, who have not con traded the vices, 
virtues, charadfcer, and manners peculiar to their 
country, with others of a totally oppofite* nature. 
This averfion feems even to have become more 
confirmed finee the beginning of the prefent cen- 
tury. We fhould be tempted to fufpeft, that 
France is con fide red by the nation to which fhe 
has given a king, with the fame contempt, as a 
man of quality, who has married below his rank, 
ihews for his wife's family. If this be the cafe, the 
prejudice will never be overcome, till the Bour- 
bons {hall have been naturalized in Spain, by a 
Jong fucceffion of flourifhing reigns. 

Let us now return to the Philippines. 

Independent of what ferves for the fubfiftence 
of the natives of the country, and of the con- 
querors, thefe iflands afford a number of objects, 
fit for the trade carried on from one part of India 

to 
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to another* fuch as tobacco, rice, canes, wax, oils, B ^° K 
cowries, ebony, dried fifh, raifins, Japan wood : » ■ v . a ■* 
but more efpecially thofe birds ncfts, dried flag's 
pizzles, and fea-dogs, which are fo eagerly fought: 
after by all the people of Afia .and particularly 
by the Chinefe. • . 

Hitherto, fugar has been only cultivated for . 
the confumption of the colony. The apprehen- 
fion of having its price a little raifed, has occa- 
fioned the exportation of it to be prohibited, with 
heavy penalties. This erroneous fyftcm cannot 
lad. Permiffion will foon be obtained to furnirti 
the greateft part of Afia with a production, for 
which the foil of the Philippines is extremely 
favourable. Iron will be an additional objedt of 
tbe trade of thefe iflands. 

This metal abounds, and is of fuperior qua- 
lity, throughout the whole Archipelago. Never- 
theless, none of the mines had yet been opened, 
till about the year 1768, when Simon de Auda 
fortunately thought of eftabliftung forges*. The 
fuccefs would have been more certain, if thi$ 
adive governor had not begun too many under- 
takings at once; if his projelts had been more 
maturely confidered ; and if he had employed* 
to bring them to perfe&ion, methods more con- 
formable . to the principles of humanity and 
juflice. 

The. excellent copper which is difperfed over 
feveral of the Philippine iQands, is not lefs wor- 
thy of the attention of government. This metal 
is employed in India for the veflels ufed in pub- 
lic worfhip, for ordinary utenfils, for coins, 

which 
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B o o tc w hich muft be inceflantly renewed, becaufe the 
people are as eager to bury them, as rich men are 
to conceal more precious treafures, under ground. 
The Dutch draw from Japan what is neceffary 
to fupply all thefe wants. They will neceflarily 
lofe this branch of their trade, if the Spaniards, 
awakened from their lethargy, fhould venture to 
difpute it with them. 

The Philippines have, above the other Eu- 
ropean colonies, the advantage of pofieflitig gold* 
The Indians find feme particles of it in the fand 
and (lime of the rivers, which carry it along with 
their ftreams. The quantity they colleft may 
amount to five or fix hundred thoufand livres* 
per annum* They deliver it in private to feme 
foreign navigators, who in return fupply them 
with merchandize. Formerly it was fent into 
America, for Cavendifh found to the value of 
658,800 livres.f of it, upon the galeon that was 
failing towards Mexico, If Spain, foregoing its 
ancieiu maxims, fhould encourage this fpecies of 
induftry, by leaving to thofe who fhould devote 
themfelves to it the free ufe of the riches it would 
produce, would not that kingdom fecure to itfelf 
an additional refouhec for trading to advantage in 
the Indian feas ? 

It would not be reduced to the ncceflity of 
defiring that foreign navigators fhould come in 
queft of the produftions of thefe iflands. As the 
Philippines furnifh plenty of materials for awell- 
eftablifhed navy, its fubje&s might frequent* alt 

•From 20,833], 6s, 8d. to 25,0001. f 27,450!. 
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the markets, and add, the benefit of freighting to B ° v ° K 

their other advantages. 

1 
This activity would pave the way for the 

communication between this and the mother- 
country. In the prefent confufed date of the 
Philippines, it is not eafy to forefee what they 
may one day furnifh to Spain. It now procures 
fraaa thence, alum, buffaloes hides, caffia, woods 
for dying, fakpetre, tortoifc (hell, and mother of 
pear], which the Ghinefe have hitherto bought 
up, in order to fell it again ta the Europeans at 
Canton, for three times the price they had given 
for it; cacao, which though brought from 
Mexico has not degenerated; and indigo, which 
the bounty of nature produces fpontaneoufly. 
An enlightened man was defirous of attempting, 
in 1750, to give this rich plant every improve- 
ment it might receive from cultivation. 4 This 
novelty met with a general and violent oppofition. 
The marquis d* Obando, who was governor at 
that period, was obliged to take this citizen 
under his protection, and affigned him an inclofed 
territory, where he might carry on his operations 
with fafety. The experiments were all extremely 
fucceisful, and fince this event, the cultivation of 
this precious dye has. been attended to, though not 
with fufficient induftry. - 

If an< indolence peculiar to the Spaniards had 
not impeded their progrefs in every thing, they 
would have naturalized the fpicetf, two centuries 
ago, upon* this territory, fo contiguous^ the Mo- 
luccas. Perhaps they might have fhared with the 
Dutch this faur.ee of wealth. It will be commit- 
ting 
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book ting a n ew fault, to defer any longer an experfc 
ment, the greateft inconvenience of which is, that 
of its being ufeleft. 

This government might alfo be promptedj by 
the excellent quality of the cotton cultivated in 
, the Philippines, to eftablifh there, with the! , 
affiftance of the inhabitants of the continent, 
beautiful and numerous manufactures. While 
they were waiting for the fuccefs, which, in new . 
undertakings* however well planned, is always 
flow; the Spaniards would purchafe in foreign 
markets the filks, calicoes, and other articles 
of the produce of Afia* fuitable to their country, 
and would obtain them at a lower price than their 
competitors. All the nations in Europe employ 
the filver they get from America to trade with in 
India. Before this precious metal can reach the 
place of its destination, it muft have paid oonfi- 
derable duties, taken a prodigious compafs, and 
have been expofed to great rifques ; whereas the 
Spaniards* by fending it dire&ly from America 
to the Philippines, would fave duties, time, and 
infurance; fo that while they furnifhed the fame 
fum as the rival nations, they would in realky 
make their purchafes at a cheaper rate. 

If the fimple plan we have traced out fliould 
ever be carried into execution, the Spaniards, 
who are fettled in Afia, would neceffarily, and 
for ever emerge from that indolent ftate of difio- 
lution, in which they have languiibed for two 
centuries. The fubdued people would blefs a 
government that was become equitable; and 
thofe who are ft ill contending for their independ- 
ence „ 
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fence, would fubmit, in multitudes, to the con- B °^P K 
troulof wife Jaws. The neighbouring nations, 
whom pridfe or injuftice have driven from the 
ports frequented by their forefathers* would again 
direct their fliips into harbours, where induftry 
and harmony were united. The European mer- 
chants, who are oppreffed with the fetters of 
monopoly upon the Indian feas, would carry their 
activity, their knowledge,, and their ftock, into an 
afylum of happinefs and liberty. The colony, the 
revenues of which amount to 2,728,000 livres*, 
would no longer .coil Spain • annually 527,500 
livresf; and would become one of the fined fee* 
dements in the world* 

This revolution can never be eflredfced by, an 
exclufive Company. For thefe two centuries 
paft, lince the Europeans have frequented the 
feas of Afia, they have never been animated by 
a truly laudable fpirit. In vain have fociety, 
morality, and politics, been improved amongft 
us -, thofe diftant countries have only been wit* 
nefles of our rapacioufnefs, our reftleflhefs, and 
our tyranny. The mifchief we have done to other 
parts of the world, has fometimes been compen- 
fated by the knowledge we have imparted, and the 
wife inftitutions we have eftablifhed : but the 
Indians have ftill continued under their former 
darknefs and defpotifm j and we have taken no 
pains to refcue them from thofe dreadful calami* 
tics. Had the feveral governments direfted the 
fteps of their free traders, it is probable that the 
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B °*P K lovcof glory would have been united to a pafliort 
for riches, and that fome nations would have 
made attempts capable of rendering their names 
illuftrious. Such noble and difintereftrd inten- 
tions could neV-er be purfued by any company of 
merchants ; who, being Jconftied by the narrow 
views of prefer* profit, have never employed 
their thoughts about the happmefs of the people 
with whom they traded ; a circumftance, which, 
being naturally expedted, hath never been im- 
puted to them as a crime. 

How much would it redound to the honour of 
Spain, to fhew a fenfibility for the interefts of 
mankind, and to endeavour to promote themf 
That nation now begins to (hake off the fetters 
of prejudice, which have kept it in a ftate of in- 
fancy, notwithftanding its natural ftrength. Its 
fubje&s are not yet degraded and corrupted by 
the contagion of riches, from which they have 
been happily prcferved by their own indolence* 
and by the rapacioufnefs of their government. 
Thefe people mud: necefiarily be inclined to what 
is good; they are capable of knowing it, and no 
doubt would pra&ife rt, having all the means in 
their power from the poffeflions their conqqefts 
have given them in the richeft countries of the 
univerfe. Their fhips, failing from their feverai 
ports, might either meet at the Canary iflands* or 
feparatcly proceed to their feverai deftinations, 
and thus be the means of procuring happinefs to 
the remoteft parts of Afia. They might return 
from India by the Cape of Good Hope; but 

would go thither by the South Sea, where the 

falc 
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fate of their cargoes would greatly increafe their B 
capitals. This advantage would fecure to them 
a fuperiority over their Competitors, who fail 
with falfe bills of lading, feldom carrying any 
thing but filver. They would meet with a 
frclh fupply of provifions up the river Plata, if 
they ihould be in want of them. Thofe who 
were able to wait longer, would only put- into 
Chili, or even proceed to the ifland of Juan 
Fernandez. 
ft This delightful ifland, which takes its name 
'from a Spaniard to whom it had been given, 
tad who took a diflike to it after he had lived 
there Tome conftderable timfc, is (ituated at no 
leagues diftance from the continent of Chili. Its 
great*ft length is but about, five leagues, and its 
breadth not quite two. In this fmall fjpot, whe're 
the land is very mountainous and irregular, there 
is a clear (ky, pure air, excellent water, and every 
vegetable that is .deemed a fpecifie againft the 
fcurvy. It has appeared from experience, that all 
forts of European and American corn, fruit, and 
* quadrupeds, will fucceed there extremely well. 
The coafts abound with fifli; and, betide alt theft 
advantages, there is alfd a good harbour, whtrt 
lhips are fheltered from every wind but'the north, 
and even that never blows fo ftrOngly as to be 
produftive of any danger. 

These conveniences have induced all the pirates 
who have infefted the coafts of Peru, to put in at 
Juan Fernandez. Anfon, who went to the South 
Seas with more important projects, found there i 
comfortable and fafc afylum. The Spaniards, at 

H 2 length 
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b o o k length' convinced that the precaution they had 
taken <to deftroy the cattle they had placed 
there was infufficient to keep off their enemies, 
took the refolution, in 1750, to people it. Un- 
fortunately, the new colony 'was placed- on too 
low a fpot, and of the hundred and feventy-one 
perfons of every age and fex who compofed ir, 
five- and thirty were fwallowed up, fix years after, 
by the furges of the ocean* which exceeded its 
bounds. Thofe who had efcaped the waves, 
were fixed upon an eminence which commands , 
the harbour ; and for their fecurity, a fmall for- I 
tification has been raifed, defended by a garrifon I 
of fixty-fix men." It now became neceflary to I 
think of fupplying their wants. All the fhips '- 
employed in trading between Peru and /Chili, } 
were at firft obliged to flop at Juan Fernandez. ( 
This tyrannical compulfion could not be lafting; j 
and the government at length refolved, purpofely, 
to fend two fhips there every year. 

/This poft will become a ufeful fettlement, if 
the court of Madrid will but attend to her own 
intereft. It is needlefs to purfue this fubjeft any 
further. The plan, which we have done nothing 
more than, fuggeft, would evidently tend to pro- 
mote the trade, the navigation, and the greathefs 
of Spain. The connexions that Ruffia keeps up 
with China by land, can never acquire the fame 
degree of-importahce. 

Between thefe two empires, the greatnefs of 

wfeich aftonifhes the imagination, there is an im- 

jnenfe fpace, known in the earlreft times by the 

name of Scythia, and fince by that of Tartary* 

- : :' • This 
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This region, taken in its full extent, is bounded B °y° * 
on the weft by the Cafpian fea and Perfiaj on the 
fouth by Perfia, Indoftah, the kingdoms of Arra- 
can and Ava, China, and Corea; on the eaft by 
the Eaftern ocean ; and on the north by the 
Frozen ocein. One part of thefe vaft deferts is 
fubjeft to the Chinefe empire; another is under 
the dominion of Ruflia; the third is independent, 
and is called Kharifm, and Greater and Lefs Bq~ 
chariju 

The inhabitants 6f thefe celebrated regions 
have always lived by hunting and fifhing, and 
upon the milk of their flocks ; and have ever 
had an equal averfion for living in cities, for a 
fedcntary life, and for the toils of agriculture. 
Their origin and their Cuftbms, fo far as we are 

• 

acquainted with them, are equally anclfcnt, for 
the former could never be traced on account of 
their fequeftered and wandering way of life. They 
have lived in the fame manner as their forefathers 
did j and, if we look" back to the remoteft anti- 
quity, we (hall find a very ftr iking ref^mblance 
between the men of the earlieft ages, and the 
Tartars of the prefent time. 

Thesi people have in general been followers 
6f the great Lama, who refides at Putali, a town 
fituated in a diftridl, which partly belongs to Tar- 
tary, and partly toTndia. This extenfive region, 
where oiountains rife above one another, is called 
-Boutaii by the inhabitants of Indoftan, Tangut 
by the Tartars, Tfanli by the Chinefe, Laffa by 
pht Indians beyond the Ganges, and Thibet by 
the Europeans. . 

H 3 T^HEIR 
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9 <M> * Their religion appears, from n)Qflumeat$ $f 
undoubted authprity, to bp of above three j^qu- 
fand years {landing, and is founded on the e*ift- 
ence of a Supreme Being, and the fubliipeft prig- ! 
ciples of morality. 

It has been generally imagined, that tbe fol- 
lowers of the Lama believe him to be immorul; 
that, in order to maintain the deception, this di- 1 
vinity never appears bm :B>. ft few favourites j thar, 
when he receives the adoration of the people, it 
is always in a kind of tatergacle, where a dim I 
light (hews rather a faint rcprf (f«tatiQiv than qn ] 
exalt refemblance of that living gpd* that, when 1 
he dies, another prieft is fpbftiuiced iq his dead, { 
as nearly of the fam&fi?e apd figure as poffiblej j. 
and that by means of t^efe precautions the de- 
tufion is kept up> even pn *be very {pot where the 
farce is afted j and imrth root e t wj^bpotf 4pubt, 
in the minds of beli4y«* who are fgrtfar r*PK>v$d 
from it, . 

A sagacious phntafaphftr has lately deftroyed 
this prejudice, k is trim, the great Larqas fci- 
dom fliqw themfelves^ the better & maintain 
that veneration they .have infpired*. for" their per- 
ion and their myfteries * ; but jh$y giwe* audience 
to atobafiadors, and admit .princes who come to 
vifit them. But if their perfpi* be feldom to be 
feen, except on fome important octafioas, or on 
great feftivals, their pifture kflway* in full view,. 

being hung up over the doors of the temple *t 
Putali. 

Thr circumftane* that has given rife to tbe 
fable of the immortality of the Lamas is, that it 

• % ' ~ is 
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is a tenet of their faith, that the holy fpirit, which B °£ K 

has animated one of thefe pontiffs, immediately 

upon his death paffes into the body of him who is 

duly elected to fucceed him. This tranfunigra- 

tion of the divine fpirit is perfectly confonant 

co the do&rine of the raetempfychofis, which 

has always been the eftablifhed fyftcm in thofe 

parts. 

The religion of Lama made con fider able pro* 
grefs in early "times. It was adopted in a large 
part. of the globe. It is profefled all over Thibet 
and Mongalia* is almoft univerfal in Greater and 
Lefs Bucharia, and feveral provinces of Tartary; 
and has fome followers in the kingdom of CaflU 
mere in India, and in China. 

This is the only form of worihip that can boaft 
of fuch remote antiquity, without any mixture of 
other fyftems. The religion of the Chipffe has 
been frequently adulterated by the introdu&ion of 
foreign deities and fopcrftitions; which have been 
adapted to the tafte of the lower clafs of people. 
The Jews have fcen an end of their hierarchy, 
and their temple has been demoliihcd. Alex an- 
der and Mohammed ufed their utmoft endeavours 
to extinguifli the fecrcd fire of the Gavrs, Ta- 
merlane and the Moguls have in a great meafure 
diminiihed the worjhippers of the god Brama in 
India. But neither time, fortune, nor men, have 
ever been able to ihake the divine power of the 
great Lama, . 

This is an eflfcft to be referred to the improve* 
ment of the human mind. If the Tartars be 
enlightened, they will foon examine into the na- 

H 4 ture 
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* ^ v ° K *ture °f their- creed ; they will difpute, and take 
up arms againft each other: -but fuperftition will 
arife half extindt out -of the ftreams of blood 
which (he has fhed. In order not to lofe all his 
influence, the prieft will give up thofe points of 
his fyftem which are evidently incompatible with 
common fenfe; and he will ddfend the reft 
againft the attacks of infidels. This revolution 
will however be more flowly brought about, than 
in thofe empires which- have not a well-regulated 
ccdefiaftical hierarchy,: and where there is not a 
■fupreme head, whofe office it is to fupport the 
do&rines in their primitive ftate. The Lamas 
themfelves confefs- that 1 they are no gods ; but 
they pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to 
have received a power from heaven to decide ul- 
timately *ob whatever relates to public worihip. 
Their theocracy extends as fully to temporal as to 
fpiritual matters; but all civil matters, looked 
upon profane by them, they confider as inconfift- 
ent wjth their dignity, and therefore commit the 
cape of government to perfons whom they judge 
to be worthy of their confidence. This circum- 
. ilancc has fucceffively occafioned the lofs of fe- 
veral provinces of their vaft dominions, which 
have fallen a prey to their governors. The great 
Lama, who formerly was abfolute mafter of all 
. Thibet, now poffefles but a fmall part of it. 

The religious opinions of the Tartars have 
never enervated their valour. Hardened by the 
frofts of the Norths and by the fatigues of a wan- 
dering life; incefiantly under arms, and per- 
petually engaged in battles, thefe people h^ve 

never 
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peverceafed being warlike. An ardentj wild, arid ' *> ° K 
reftlefs difpofition, has always difgufted them of 
their poor and uncultivated defcrtsl Ambkioa 
has always attracted their avidity toward* the 
countries of Afia, celebrated for their opu- 
lence. People whom the arts and a foft climate 
have rendered effeminate, could not fupport the 
attacks of thefe hardy and ferocious men. The 
habit of going to war without pay and with- 
out magazines, has carried their paffion for 
plunder to the rrtoft inferdintfte extefs : and as 
they wene incapable of fecuriflg f their ionqoefts 
by equitable laws and a ftrift- policy, they have 
founded their power in ail ' par; s on terror and 
deftru&ion. 

It was to check the inroads of thefe robbers 

> 

into China, that, three hundred y*ars before tfte 
Chriftian asra, that famous wall was built, whitfi 
extends from the river Hoambo to thefea'of 
Kamtfchatka ; which has a terrace running all 
along the top of it, and is flanked in different 
parts with large towers, after the ancient manner 
of fortifying. Such a monument (hews that there 
muft have been at that time a prodigious popula- 
tion in the empire : but at the fame time it feerrts 
to indicate that there was a want of prowefs and 
military (kill. If the Chinefe had been men of 
courage, they would therpfelves have attacked the 
roving tribes, or kept them in awe by well-difci- 
plined armies ; if they had been (killed in the art 
of war, they would have known that lines five 
hundred leagues in length, could not be defended 
in every part, and that, if {hey were broken but in 

one 
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* ° v ° K & ne place, all the reft 4»f the fortification wcraid 
become ufclcfs. 

Accordingly, the inroads of the Tartars con- 
tinued till the thirteenth century. At djat period, 
the empire was conquered by thofe barbarians, 
under the command of Gingis Khan. This • 
foreign power was not deftroyed till after eighty- 
nine years, when it fell into the hands of an in- j 
dotent prince, who was governed by women, and j 
was a Cave to his minifters. 

Whsn the Tartars were expelled from the -con- 
quefts they had made, they <tid nptudopt the laws 
and government of China, When they repaired 
the great wall, they relapfed into barbarifm, and j 
lived in their deferts in as uncivilised a date as \ 
they had done before. They united, however, j 
with the few who. had, continued in their roving 
way of life, and formed fevcral hords, whichin* 
fenfibly became populous, and in procefs of time 
incorporated into that of the Manchews. „ Their 
union infpired thein again wkh the project of in- 
vading China, which was corn with domeftic dif- 
fenfions. 

The , discontented parties were then fo nu* 
fiwfous, that they had no Lefs than eight different 
armies, under the command of as many chiefs* 
In this confufion th$ Tartars, who had long ra- 
vaged the northern provinces of the empire, 
feiztd upon the capital in 1644, and foon after 
upon the whole kingdom. 

This invafion did not feem fo much to fubdue 
China, as to add to its extent, by the acceffion of 
a great part of Tartary. Soon after this, China 
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Was further enlarged by the fubmiffion of th? f ° ° * 



Mogul Tartars, celebrated for having founded 
jnoft of the thrones in Afia, and particularly that 
pflndoftan. 

This extraordinary revolution was fcarce com- 
fleted, when the empire was threatened with a 
new enemy, that might prove a formidable one. 

The Ruffians, who, towards the latter end of the Conteafom 
fbueenth century, had conquered the uncultivated tJ^M^ 
plains <rf Siberia, had penetrated through- a num- ^2£ 
her of deferts to the river Amour, which led them 
U) the Eaftern Sea, and as far as Selenga, which 
brought them on the confines of China, a coun- 
try highly extolled for its riches. 

Tiu.Chiflefe were apprehenfive that the incur- 
fions of the Ruffians might in time givej therjn 
fome disturbance; and they eroded fome forts to 
reftrain this neighbouring power, whofe ambition 
began to excite their jealoufy. Sharp contefi;s 
then arofe between the two nations concerning 
thfir boundaries*. Skirmiihes were frequent be- 
tween the parties engaged in the purfuics of the 
chace, and an open war was daily expe&ed. Very 
fortunately the plenipotentiaries of the two courts 
fqpnd means to bring about a reconciliation in 
1689 ; the limits were fixed at the river Kerbechi, 
pear the place of negotiation, three hundred 
leagues from the great wall. This was the firft 
treaty the Chincfehad ever been concerned in fince 
the foundation of their empire, and it brought 
ob a new arrangement. They granted the Ruf- 
fians the liberty of fending a caravan every year to 
F{fci9> an iodulgepce which had always been de- 
nied 
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* ^ v ° * nied to foreigners with the utmoft precautions 

c^yl-^ It was. eafjly perceived thatthe Tartars, though 

they conformed to the manners and government 

of the Chinefe, did not adopt " their political 

maxims. 

ThcRuf- This liberty granted to the Ruffians did not 

kaye to fend irffpire them with moderation. They perfifted in 

^ITnajVnd t ^ IC ' r ufurpations, and built, thirty leagues beyond 

"rnb^fJr t ^ e "ftipulated limits, a city, which they called 

carrying on Albaffinfkoi or Jafca, The Chinefe, having in 

that king- vain complained of this incroachment, at laft de- 

m# termined to avenge themfelves in 17 15. As the 

Gzar was engaged in a war on the Baltic, and 

could not fpare troops to defend the extremities 

of Tartary, the place was taken after 3 fiege of 

three years. 

The court of Peterfburgh was prudent enough 
ftot to give way to a fruitlefs refentment. They 
fent a minifter to Pekin in 17 19, with inftru&ions 
to renew the trade that had been loft amidft the 
late disturbances. The negociation fucccededj 
but the caravan of 1721 not being condu&ed with 
more caution than the former, it was agreed, that; 
for the future no tranfa&ions (ho(jld ht carried on 
between the two nations except upon the front 
tiers. 

Before this new arrangement, a caravan wen? 
<very year from Peterfburgh, traverfed immenfe 
defarts, and was met on' the frontiers of China by 
fame hundreds of fold iers, who efcorted it'to tBe 
capital of the empire. There, alt who 'belonged 
to it were (hut up in a £aravanfera, to wait till the 
merchants fhould offer them the refufe of their 

• ware** 
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%ireho*fes. Tko traffic being thus completed, B °y° * 
the caravan returned 'to Rtiffia, and arrived at 
Peterfburgh three years after it had fet out from 
thence." 

Iw the ordinary courfe of things, the indiffitfent 
nKrchandife brought by the caravan would have 
been of very little value ; but as this trade was 
Carried on for the court, and that the goods were 
always fold under the immediate irtfpe&ion of the 
fovereign, commodities of the word kind acquir- 
ed a value. The admiffion to this kind of fair 
was a privilege which the monarch feldom granted 
but to his favourites. All were deflrous of ap- 
proving themfelves Worthy of this diftin&ion, and 
the way to fucceed Was by overbidding each other 
without discretion* as each was ambitious that 
his name fhould appear upon the lift of the buyers. 
Notwithftanding this fhameful emulation, what 
Was put up to fale was fo trifling, that the pro- 
duce, deducting the confumption of the court, 
never amounted to 100,000 crowns*. 

Since the. caravans have been difcontinued, 
two large magazines have been eftablifhed at 
Kiatcha, one Ruffian, and the other Chinefe, 
where all the articles, intended for exchange, are 
depofited. Commiffaries appointed by the two 
nations fuperintend this trade, in which fpecie 
is very feldom ufed. If the Ruffians, who never 
give any, are obliged fometimes to receive gold, 
thty are compelled to cede it to the crown upon 
terms which indemnify it for the taxes it would 
have levied dn the merchandife. 

* 1 2,500 1. 
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boor The moft confideraWc of the trades which tbU 

Chincfe bring tothisftaple, is green tea, of an 
infinitely fuperior quality to that which Europe 
receives acrofs the immenfe trad of fea. Accord- 
ingly the Ruffians are obliged to pay for it as 
much as twenty livres * per pound ; although they 
feldom fell it again for more than fifteen or fix- 
teen jv Tp indemnify them for this lofs, they 
never fail to raife the price of their furs : but 
this artifice turns out lefs to their advantage than 
to that of the government, which receives a tax 
of fivc-ahd-twenty per cent, upon evttf thing 
that is bought or fold. The cuftoms at Kiatcba 
fometimes return to the date as far as two - mil- 
lions of livres J * in that cafe the trade of Ruflia 
with China mud. amount to fix millions ft. 

It was not fo considerable, when Peter I. en- 
deavoured to eftablifh, through independent 
Tartary, a communication between Siberia arid 
India. 

That great prince, whofc mind was always 
engaged in fome ufeful projeft, was defirous of 
opening that communication by means of the 
Sirth, which watefs the Turkcftani and in 1719 
he fent 2500 men in order to make hitafelf matter 
of that river. 

There was no fuch river to be found; its wa- 
ters had been turned off, and conveyed through 
feveral channels to the lake Aral I. This had 
been done by the Ulbeck Tartars, who had taken 

* 16s. 8d. f From 12$. 6d. to 13s* +4. 
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timbragc at the repeated obfervations they had B ° v ° K 
feen making* So Angular an incident therefore 
determined the Ruffians to return to Aftracan* 
The government had loft fight of this objeft, 
when, towards the year 1738, the inhabitants of 
the two Bucharias, known by the name of Bu- 
charfis, were themfelves defirous of trading with 
Ruffia. To encourage this unexpected event, 
the treafury gave up part of the enormous duties 
it generally requires. Orenbourg became the 
feat of this new trade. The Tartars bring there, 
from their own territories, thofe beautiful fleeces 
of lambs, that are cut put of their dams bellies, in 
order that the fkins may be clouded, white and 
> fine. The alfo, bring various kinds of merchan- 
dise which they have drawn from Indoftan, and 
cfpccially a quantity of rough diamonds. They 
likewife bring about four hundred quintals 
of excellent rhubarb. Each quintal cofts 500 
livres *, and the college of trade fells it for nearly 
double that fum. 

We qannot form fo advantageous an idea of the 
Connedtions of Ruflia with the Indies by the Caf- 
pian fea. This was, however, in the remoteft 
ages, the track by which Europe and Afia com- 
municated with each other. The regions bor- 
dering upon that immenfe lake, which are at pre- 
fent very much depopulated, extremely poor, and 
in a favage date, afford to intelligent minds un- 
doubted proofs of former fplendour. Coins of 
the ancient Kaliphs are daily difcovered there/ 

* 20 L 161. 8d. 
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* o^o k Xhefe monuments, with others equally authentic, 
would feem to favour the account of fome Indians 
baying been fhip wrecked on the coafts of the Elbe 
in the reign of Auguftusj which has always been 
con fid ere d as fabulous, notwithftanding the con- 
current teftimonyof cotemporary writers who re- 
lated the fa6t. It has never been underftood how 
any inhabitants of India could fail on the Ger- 
manic feas i but, was it more wonderful to fee an 
Indian trading in the northern countries, than to 
fee a Roman make his way into India through 
Arabia ? The Indians went into Perfia, where 
they embarked on the Hircanian Sea, failed up 
the Wolga, penetrated into Permia by the Kama, 
and from thence might embark on the Northern 
Sea or on the Baltic. 

Enterprizing men hate appeared, and will 
for ever appear, in all ages. Man has within him-> 
felf a natural energy that torments him $ 2nd 
which is directed by taflre, caprice, or faftidiou£ 
liefs, to the moft Angular attempts. He is curi- 
ous, and defirous of feeing and. of being informed. 
The thirft of knowledge is lefs univerfal, but it 
is more irrefiftible than that of gold. Man 
travels to a great diftance in order to acquire! 
fomething to fpeak of, and to make himfelf be 
fpoken of in his own country. What the defire 
of fame produces in one, the impatience of mifery 
occafions in another. It is imagined that fortune 
is more eafily acquired in diftant regions, than 
near our own home. Men go a great way td ob- 
tain, without fatigue, what they could not other- 
wife get without affiduous labour. They travel 

through 
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through lazinefs ; or in fcarch of fools and dupes. B < \ r ° K 
There are fome wretched beings who flatter 
themfelves they fhall efcape their deftiny by run- 
ning away from it. , There are fome intrepid 
men who court danger; others, without either 
ftrength of mind or virtue, cannot fupport a po- 
verty which lowers them in fociety beneath their 
ftation or their birth. Ruin fuddenly brought 
on, either by gaming, by diffipation, or by ill- 
concerted fchemes, reduces others to a (late of in- 
digence to wh^ch they are ftrangers, and which 
they go to conceal at the poles, or under the equa- 
tor. To thefe caufes may be added others that 
are productive of conftant emigrations ; fuch as, 
the oppreffions of bad governments, want of reli- 
gious toleration, and the frequency of difgraceful 
punifhments, which drive the guilty man from a 
country where he would be obliged to walk with 
his eyes turned to the ground, to another, where 
he may boldly pafs for a man of probity, and 
look his equals in the face. 

No fooner had the Englifh difcovered Arch- 
angel, about the middle of the fixteenth century, 
and fettled a commerce with Ruflia, than they 
formed the project of opening a way into Perfia 
by the Wolga and the Cafpian Sea, which would 
be>much eafier and fhorter than that of the Portu- 
guefe, who were obliged to fail round Africa and 
part of Afia, to get into the Gulph of Perfia. A 
further inducement to attempt this, was, that the 
northern parts of Perfia, bordering upon the Caf- 
pian Sea, produce much richer commodities than 
the fouthern. The filks of Chirvan, Masaoderan, 

Vol. III. I and 
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b o^o k apc j morc efpecially Gilan, are the beft in all the 
Eaft, and might be employed with advantage in 
any manufactures. But the trade of the Englifli 
was not yet fufficiently confirmed, to encounter 
the difficulties that rnuft attend fo vaft and fo 
complicated an undertaking. 

Some years after, a dukeof Holftein, who bad 
eftablifhed fome filk manufa&ures in hi» domi- 
nions, was not deterred by thefc difficulties. He 
wanted to get the raw filk from Perfia, and fent 
ambafladors thither, of whom there never has 
been any other account but that of their voyage. 

When the French were convinced'of the in- 
fluence of trade on the political balance of Eu- 
rope, they alfo wifhed to procure Perfian filks by 
the way of RufBa; but their fatal paffion for 
eonqueft made them forget this project, as well 
as many others that have been fuggefred by n*cn 
of underftanding, for *he profperity of that great 
nation. 

Pete'r I. guided by his own genius, his own 
experience, and the informations of foreigners, 
could not but be fenfible at laft, that his fubje&s 
were the people who ought to enrich themfelves 
by the productions of Perfia, and in proeefe of 
time by thofe of India. Accordingly, in 1722, 
at the beginning of the commotions that have 
overturned the empire of the Sophia, that- great 
prince feized upon the fertile regions bordering 
on the Cafpian Sea. The heat of the climate, 
the dampnefs of the foH, and the malignancy of 
the air, deftroyed the troops that were left to de- 
fend thofe conquefts. Ruffia, however, did not 

refolve 
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refolve to relinquifh the provinces (he had ufisrp- B ° v ^ * 
ed, till flie found, in the year 1736, that Kouli 
Khan, who had conquered the Turks, could com- 
pel her to reftore them. 

The Court of Peterfburgh laid afideall thoughts 
of carrying on any commerce with that part of 
the world, when an Englifhman of the name of 
Elton laid a fcheme, in 1741, for putting his 
country in poffeffion of it. This enterprizing 
man was in the fervice of Ruffia: his propofal 
was, to convey the Englifli woollen cloths, byway 
of the Wolga and the Cafpian Sea, to Perfia, to 
k the north of Indoftan, and to the greateft part of 
* Tartary. In confequence of this traffic, he was 
to receive in exchange, gold, and fuch commo- 
dities as the Armenians fold at an extravagant 
price, being matters of all the inland trade of 
Afia. This projeft was warmly adopted by the 
Englifli Company in Mufcovy, and favoured by 
the Ruffian miniftry. 

But the Englifh adventurer had fcarce begun 
to put it in execution, when Kouli Khan, who 
wanted bold and adtive men to fecond his ambi- 
tion, found means to entice him into his fervice, 
and by his affiftance to make himfelf m after of the 
Cafpian Sea. The Court of Peterfburgh, exafpe- 
rated at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all the 
privileges they had granted ; but this was an in- 
effectual remedy for fo great an evil. The un- 
timely death of the Perfian tyrant was much more 
likely to bring matters into their former ftatc. 

That great revolution, which once more 
plunged the Sophy's dominions into a more com- 
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pletfc anarchy than ever, reftored to the Ruffians 
the dominion over the Cafpian Sea. This was a 
neceffary prelude to the opening of a trade with 
Perfia and India, but was not alone fufficient to 
infure its fuccefs; which met with almoft in- 
fuperable obftacles from the Armenians. An ac- 
tive nation, accuftomed to the Eaftern manners, 
in poffeffion of a large capital, extremely frugal 
in their expences, who had already formed con- 
nections from time immemorial, entered into the 
minuteft details, and embraced the moft compre- 
henfive fpeculations : fuch a nation was not eafily 
to be fupplanted. Nor did the Court of Ruflia 
expeft it > but, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
increafe the number of thefe able merchants, an- 
ciently fettled at Aftracan. Its views have not 
been crowned with fuccefs.- It is however exert- 
ing itfelf to furmount the obftacles that have pre- 
vented it ; and there is much to expedt from the 
new kind of fpirit that feems to animate the whole 
kingdom of Ruffia. 
Extent, go- This empire, which, like all others, rofe from 
population, lmall beginnings, is become, in procefs of time, 
nuet^oT the largeft in the world. Its extent from eaft to 
Kuflh. wc jj j s two thoufand two hundred leagues, and 
from fouth to north about eight hundred. . 

Excepting the provinces conquered at the be- 
ginning of this century on the borders of the 
Baltic, which have preferved all the rights they 
before enjoyed ; the Ukraine, which has been 
maintained in the poffeffion of fdme of its rights i 
and the wandering tribes which it has been im- 
poffible to fubmit to any regular fyftem of policy $ 

all 
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all the other parts of the empire are fubjed to the B ° v ° K 
fame form of government. 

Under thefe arbitrary laws, a body of ignorant 
clergy live, who in former times were formidable, 
buc who are become tradable fince they have 
been ftripped of the pofleffions lavilhed upon them 
by fuperftition, and of the million of flaves who 
ufed to cultivate them. 

After this, a body of nobility prefents them- 
felves, who are in poflefiion of moft of the lands, 
and keep in their dependence all the unfortunate 
men who cultivate them at the fweat of their 
brow. 

After thefe, comes the clafs of freemen. Thefe 
are fo obfeure, that Europe has for a long time 
been ignorant of their exiftence. At prefent we 
know that they are compofed of fome foreigners, 
moftly Germans, whom a reftlefs fpirit has deter- 
mined, or neceffity compelled, to feek a new 
country ; of feveral happy and intelligent natives, 
whofe chains have been gradually broken, and 
who profefs the arts and commerce in the cities ; 
of a fmall number of cultivators, who have en- 
tirely at their own difpofal the. poor inheritance 
that has been tranfmitted to them from their an- 
ceftors. The property of thefe farmers becomes, 
by degrees, the prey of fome rich man, who, by 
making them fome interefted advances, has in- 
dulged them in their lazinefs, or in their profufion. 

Lastly, the lowcft clafs of the ftate, if we may 
give them that name, are the flaves. At the be- 
ginning of the (ixteenth century, there were few 
of them, and thefe all prifoners of war. The 

I 3 lords 
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b o^o k ] orc j s wcrc t he n ;h pofleflioh of fifcft, and thfc 
people cultivated lands that belonged to thfcm. 
A new arrangement tdok place after thfe conqufcft 
of Cazan and Aftrac&n. Thefe beautiful and fer- 
tile provinces were fo powerful an attraction to 
the Ruffian peafants, that in order to put a ftoj> 
to the emigration, which was becoming genefal, 
the rigorous law which confined them all to their 
own glebe was publifhed in 1556. At this fatal 
period they loft their property as well as their 
perfonal liberty. Their oppreffion has fince been 
increafed, and the human fpecies has been more 
and more degraded. 

This is undoubtedly the caufe that has retarded 
or annihilated the population throughout the 
whole empire. In 1755, it did not contain more 
than eight million nine hundred and fixtjr-five 
thoufand three hundred and fixteen males. Sup- 
pofing the number of women equal to that of 
men> the whole amounted to feventeen million 
nine hundred and thirty thoufand fix hundred 
and thirty-two fouls. To this number were 
added the twelve hundred thoufand inhabit- 
ants of the provinces taken from Sweden in the 
beginning of thfe century ; and it was then found 
that Ruffia had under its dominion nineteen mil- 
lion one hundred and thirty thoufand fix hun- 
dred and thirty-two fubje&s, exclufive of the 
clergy, the nobility, and the army. If the wars 
with Pruffia, Poland, and Turkey, epidemical 
difeafes, and rebellions, haVfe fince occasioned an 
evident diminution of the formfer population ; 
the jgreat atequifitions recently made in -Lithuania, 

3 muft 
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muft have filled the deficiency caufed by thefe B ° v ° K 
dreadful fcourges. » 

In ftates, where the population is not numerous, 
the public revenue cannot be confiderable. It 
was fcarce any. thing in money, when Peter I« 
afcended the throne. This prince raifed it to 
thirty-five millions *. Anna brought it up to 
fixty j-, and Elizabeth to one hundred and twenty 
millions J. It was carried ftill higher during the 
war with the Turks, but was reduced, at the 
peace, to the ftandard it was at when the troubles 
commenced. At this period, the treafury owed 
rather confiderable fums to the Gehoefe and Hol- 
landers, which have finCe been paid off. It owed 
to the nation near two hundred millions J in bank 
bills, for which it had mortgaged a quantity of 
copper diftributed in the different coffers of the 
empire. 

It is an opinion generally received, that the 
people are groaning under the weight of their 
taxes. Even after the burden has been much al- 
leviated, it muft ftill be more lightened, if the 
arts do not multiply, and efpecially if agricul- 
ture be not remarkably improved. 

It would be in vain to encourage it in the 
northern provinces; nothing can thrive in thofe 
frozen deferts. The fcattered inhabitants of this 
inhofpitable climate will, never be fupplied with 
any kind of food and raiment, except what they 
can procure from birds, fifli, and wild beaftss nor 
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b oo k w in t h e y ev er have any thing bcfide thefe to pay 
their taxes with. 

Further from the north, nature begins to 
wear a milder afpedt, and the country is more 
populous, and more capable of vegetation. In 
moft of the provinces, the labourer is in want of 
nothing but more perfedt utenfils, better methods 
and more extenfive means for cultivation. The 
progrefs of knowledge gives reafon to think that 
thefe deficiencies will be remedied. Particular 
attention will be paid to the Ukraine, which is, 
perhaps, the moft fruitful country in the known 
world. It fupplies Ruflia with moft of her home 
corifumption and articles of trade ; and yet fhe 
does not receive the twentieth part of what it 
might be made to produce. The government 
will fucceed the more readily in encouraging rural 
labours, as the Ruffians have an averfion for re- 
fiding in towns, and that they have iron at their 
, difpofal, which is the great and ineftimable pri* 
mum mobile of agriculture. Nature has furnilhed 
it in plenty to moft of the countries of the em- 
pire, and has given it to Siberia in as perfeft a 
ftate as even to Sweden. 

Beside thefe iron mines, there are alfo others 
which contain thofe precious metals that have ex- 
cited the cupidity of all nations, and in all ages. 
The filver mines near Argun have long been 
known ; and others, both of filver and gold, 
have lately been discovered in the country of the 
Bafkirs. It would be prudent in fome nations to 
condemn thefe fources of wealth to oblivio/i; but 
this is not the cafe with Ruffia, where all the in- 
land 
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land provinces arc fo poor, that they are fcarcely book 
acquainted with.thofe figns that have been uni- 
verfally agreed upon to reprefent every article of 
commerce. , 

The trade which the Ruffians have opened with £«*"} 

x trad»* of 

China, Perfia, Turkey, and Poland, confifts prin- Ruffi*. 
cipally in fijrs, fuch as ermine, fables, white 
wolves, and black foxes (kins, which all come 
from Siberia. Although the caprice of the con- 
fumers has raifed the value of thefe precious furs 
beyond what could have been expe&edj yet their 
price is (till increafing. Thefe commercial con- 
nexions ftiould be extended to other objefts. 

The exchanges of the empire with the ftates of 
the Grand Signior, were reckoned nothing, or 
very inconfiderable. They will foon become of 
confequence, if the Ruffians know how to avail 
•themfelves of the right acquired by the lafl: 
treaties; of paffing from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from the Mediterranean to 
the Black Sea. This privilege, which no other 
nation had yet obtained, and which none has ac- 
quired fince, muft give to the trade and naviga- 
tion of the Ruffians a. degree of extenfion, the 
boundaries of which it would be prefumptuous to 
fix. 

But the greatfcft demand for the produce of the 
country will always be on the coafts of the Bal- 
tic; fince it is a fa£t, that the merchandize which 
conftantly goes from the fingle port of Peterf- 
burgh, exceeds by a ninth part the quantity that 
is fent from the other two-and-forty cuftoms of 
the empire. In 1773, the exports of Ruffia, in- 
cluding 
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b o^o k eluding the duty of five- and- twenty per cent. 
claimed by the foyereign, amounted toio6,40i,735 
livres*: the imports, including the fame duty, 
did not exceed 66,544,005 livres f. Confequcnt- 
ly the apparent balance was 39,557,830 livres J. 
We have faid the apparent balance; for it is well 
known, by all perfons who are converfapt in thefe 
matters, that the articles which come into the 
country, being generally of a fmailer bulk .than 
thofe which go out of it, muft neceffarily furnilh 
more frequent opportunities of fmuggling. 

No country is fo happily fituated as Ruffia is 
for extending its commerce. Almoft all its rivers 
are navigable. Peter the Great improved this 
natural advantage by the affiftance of art, and or- 
dered canals to be cut to join thofe rivers toge- 
ther. The mod important of them are finilhed; 
others are not quite completed, and fome are only 
planned. Such is the grand project of joining 
the Cafpian Sea to the Euxine, by digging a canal 
from the Tanais to the Wolga. 

Unfortunately, thefe means, which renter 
the circulation of all commodities fo eafy through- 
out the whole empire j and which open fo ready 
a communication with all parts of the globe, are 
rendered ufelefs by a multiplicity of obftacles. 
The government has taken off part of the re- 
ftraints which had arifen from defective inftitu- 
tions. Thofe which are owing to the mariners 
^ill not fo eafily be got the better of. 

- * 4»433>4°61. 2s. 6d. f 2,772,6661. 17s. 6d. 
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Pete* I. decided that the vaftals, who were B ° ° K 

poffeffed of i,Joo livres*, fhould have the fight 
of being free, upon condition that they and their 
defendants Ihould pay annually to the heirs of 
their former mafttr, what he exa&ed from them 
before their freedom. Thefe new citizens, without 
cither education or principles, moftly became mer- 
chants; they brought with them into their recent 
fituatidn the vices they had contrafted in fervi- 
tude, and tranfmitted them to their pofterity. 
The prefent generation ftill partakes of its origin. 

The laws do not allow the foreign merchants to 
buy up the produftions of the empire, in any other 
place except in the ports ; and by the nature of 
the government, the natives have not^ or cannot 
appear to have, capitals confiderable enough to 
form large magazines. Traders are therefore un- 
der a neceflity of employing fome Ruffian agent 
to make the purchafes. This man, at the time of 
his undertaking the bufinefs, always requires half 
of the ftipulated price; and the reft is to be paid 
on the delivery of the goods. Thefe are feldom 
fo good as they fhould be; and yet the purchafer 
does not often refufe them, cither becaufc he has 
fome orders to fulfil, of becaufe he is apprehen- 
five, not without reafon, that he fhall lofe all the 
money he has advanced. 

If the foreigner fhould have any thing to fell, 
he cannot find purchafcrs unlefs he will allow them 
a credit of a year, or a year and a half. At the 
time of payment, they ufually afk for a freih in- 
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b o o k dulgcnce. If it be refufed them, they are con* 
^-yl-^j demned to an intereft of eighteen per cent. The 
more the debt increafes, the more diftant is the 
will or the poffibility of fatisfying it. Even the 
atrocioufnefs of the regulations contrived to pre- 
vent or to punifhi bankruptcies, is favourable tp 
the infolvent or fraudulent debtor. It feldom hap- 
pens that the mercy of the judges, or the corrup- 
tion of the courtiers, does not fcreen them from 
the punifliments decreed againft them by law. 
Powerful proteftions, if they (hould be neceffary, 
will gratify the vengeance of the deluded creditor; 
but after he has obtained thefe decrees, purchafed 
at a very high price, he will only be more cer- 
tainly difappointed in the expeftation of recover- 
ing any thing, that was due to him. 

. These difhoneft adts and depredations have 
not prevented the trade of the empire from mak- 
ing a tolerable progrefs. This would have been 
more rapid, and more confiderable, if the phyfical 
and natural advantages had not been obftinately 
oppofed by political or moral caufes ; if a mini- 
ftry, feduced or corrupted, had not put a Hop to 
competition, by favouring England to the preju- 
dice of other nations. A better arrangement in 
this interefting part of adminiftration would con- 
, tribute much to the public felicity. Let us fee 
what influence the army could have upon it. 

ftrengthof When Peter I. afcended the throne, the mili- 

Ruffia. tar y j n R u flia confided only of 40,000 Strelits, 

undifciplined and ferocious men, who had no 

courage but againft the people whom they op- 

preffed, and againft the fovereign, whom they 

depofed 
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dcpofed or murdered at pleafure. This great B ° v ° K 
prince difbanded thofe feditious troops, and efta- 
blifhed an army, modelled after thofe of the other 
flares in Europe. 

Since the death of this reformer of the empire, 
the troops have been ftill more improved, and 
efpecrally increafed. They have been gradually 
raifed to three hundred and feventy-five thoufand 
four hundred and fifty- feven men. 

Notwithstanding the bravery, number, and 
difcipline of its* troops, Ruffia is, of all the powers, 
that which ought to be the moft cautious of ex- 
pofing the lives of its fubjefts. The defire of in- 
creafing a territory already too extenfive, fhould 
never tempt the Ruffians far from their own 
frontiers; or induce them to begin hoftilities. 
Ruffia will never form a clofe and compadt ftate, 
or become an enlightened and flouriihing nation, 
unlefs it fhould renounce the rage of conqueft, 
to apply folely to the arts of peace. None of its 
neighbours can compel it to depart from this fa- 
lutary fyftem. 

On the north fide, the empire is better guarded 
by the Frozen fea, than t it would be by fquadrons 
and fortreffes. 

To the Eaft, a fingle battalion and two field 
pieces would difperfe all the hords of Tartars that 
ihould attempt to moled it. 

Should Perfia ever again become powerful 
enough to make any attempts again ft this em- 
pire, they would be rendered ineffe&ual by the 
Cafpian Sea, and by thofe immenfe deferts which 

feparate that country from Ruffia* 

To 
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* ° v ° * To the South, feditions, ignorance, want of 
difcipline, find every kind of corruption that dif- 
graces a nation, had for a century paft (haken 
the Ottoman empire. The Ruffians have fallen 
unawares upon the Turks, in this ftate of degra- 
dation, and have contributed to enfeeble them 
ftill more. They have broken the ties which 
attached the Tartars to this dominion ; and by 
procuring the qefiion of fome forts and harbours 
in the Crimea, have fecured to themfelves thd 
power of regulating, as their policy requires, the 
movements of this indefatigable, deftru&ive, and 
ferocious body of horfe. 

To the Weft, the Ruffians have nothing to 
fear from the Poles, who never had any fortified 
towns, nor troops, nor revenue, nor government, 
and who have lately been deprived of half of their 
territory. 

In the beginning of this century, Sweden loft 
thofe of her conquefts from which flie derived 
ftrength and riches. Whatever degree of energy 
fhe may acquire from her new conititution, fhe 
will never become a formidable power. Far from 
being in a condition to aggrandize herfelf at the 
expence of the Ruffians, (he will, on the con- 
trary, always have reafon to fear, that fhe fhall 
be deprived by them of what ftill remains to her 
iq Finland. 

It may poffibly happen, that the fault which 
the Court of Peterfburgh has committed, in ap^ 
proximating the Pruffian territory to their poffef- 
fions, may one day occafion hoftilities. „ Some fa- 
vourable circumftanccs may perhaps determine 

this 
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this new neighbour to make good the claims of B ° v ° K 

the Teutonic Knights upon Livonia; and then 

the blood of the Ruffians and Pruflians would 

ftain the waters of the Baltic, and would be con* 

founded under the walls of Riga. The ambition 

of the houfe of Brandenburg will, however, be 

too habitually oppofed on the fide of Germany, 

to prevent that power from raifing any confider- 

able alarms in the North. 

We learn, -from thefe obfervations, that the 
empire might diminifh confiderably its land 
forces, if they were deftined only to guard its 
provinces from invafion : but as their chief em- 
ployment is to retain under the yoke people 
who are always diffatisfied with an oppreffive 
government, it is not an eafy matter to deter- 
mine how far they ought to be reduced. The 
navy muft be confidered in another point of 
view. 

The i neon fider able connexions of Ruflia with 
the reft of Europe, were wholly carried on by 
land, when the Englilh, in feeking a paflage to 
the Eaft Indies by the northern feas, difcovered 
the port of Archangel. Having failed up the 
Dwina, they came to Mofcow, and there laid the 
foundation of a new trade. 

Russia had as yet no other communication 
with her neighbours but by this port, when 
Peter I. invited the traders who frequented the 
White Sea to come to the Baltic, and endea- 
voured to procure a more extenfive and advan- 
tageous mart for the produ&ions of his empire. 
His creative genius foon enlarged his views* and 

he 
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B ° v ° K he was ambitious of making his country become 
a maritime power. 

His firft attention was engaged in the con* 
ftru&ion of veflels fit for the defence of his own 
coafts, and for attacking thofe of his neighbours. 
Thefe are galleys of different dimensions, fome 
of which are fitted for cavalry, but a greater 
number for infantry. As the troops themfelves, 
who are taught to manage the oar, compofe the 
crews, the galleys are armed without expence or 
delay. The anchor is dropped every night, and 
the forces land where they are leaft expe&ed. 

When the landing is effe&ed, the troops draw 
the galleys on fhore, and form an intrenched 
camp of them. Part of the army are left to 
guard them; and the reft are difperfed about 
the country, upon \yhich contributions are to be 
levied. When the expedition is at an end, they 
re-embark, in order to renew the fame plunder 
and devaftation on fome other fpot. A number 
of experiments have fhewn the efficacy of thefe 
armaments. 

» 

This fuccefsful beginning encouraged the re- 
former of Ruffia to attempt to have large fhips: 
and it was at Cronftadt, which ferves as a harbour 
to Peterfburgh, that he ftationed his fleets. 

The fea is not broad enough before the motrth 
of the harbour. The fhips that are coming in are 
forcibly driven, by the impetuofity of the Nava, 
upon the dangerous coafts of Finland. The way 
to it is through a channel fo full of breakers, that 
they cannot be -avoided, unlefs the weather be re- 
markably fine. The fhips foon rot in the har- 
bour. 
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botir. The failing of the fquadrons is greatly B 
retarded by the ice. There is no getting out but 
with an eafterly wind* and the wefterly winds 
blow in thofe latitudes the greateft part of the 
fummer. Another inconvenience is, that the 
dock-yards are at Peterfburgh, from Whence the 
{hips cannot get to Cronftadt, without pafiing 
over a very dangerous flat that lies in the middle 
of the river. , 

h Peter I. had hot had that partiality which 
great men, as well as others, have for their own 
plans, he might eafily have been made fenfible that 
Cronftadt and Peterfburgh were improper places 
for the naval forces of Ruflia, and that it was in 
vain to expedl that art ftiould remove every natu- 
ral difadvantage. He would have given the pre- 
ference to Revel, which is much better calculated 
for this important purpofe. Perhaps, more ma- 
ture reflc&'ions would even have convinced him, 
that it was not yet the proper time for him to 
afpire to this kind of power. 

It is demonftrated both by reafon and expe- 
rience, that a military navy muft have for its 
bafis a trading one. Ruffia, of all' the European 
natidns, is that, which the abundance of its 
naval (lores and the bulk and quantity of its 
produ&ions, invites to a more adtive and more 
extenfive commerce. * There was not however a 
fingle trading vefiel in the whole empire, when 
the plan was adopted of fupplying it with a fleet. 
The founder of an empire, who had been ac- 
quainted with the natural progrefs of things, 
would Have firft,turned his views towards a com- 

Vol. III. K mercial 
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B ° v ° K mercial navy. This political arrangement wai' 
Km -y mj fubverted 3 and the fuccefibrs of Peter I. have 
never deviated from this erroneous fyftem. None 
of tfyem have thought of furmounting the ob- 
ftacles which, arifing from a number of defective 
inftitutions, have thwarted mercantile expedi- 
tions, by which good crews are formed. They 
have all confined themfelves to the fyftem of 
maintaining and multiplying fquadrons, which 
cannot have either knowledge or experience. At 
prefent, this navy, the expence of which is ufe- 
lefs, is compofed upon the Baltip of thirty fhips 
of the line, and twenty-one frigates ; in the fea 
of Azoph, it confifts of eleven fhips of war, which 
fcarce draw eleven feet of water j and at the 
mouth of the Danube, of feven or eight large 
barks, armed with guns of no inconfiderable dia- 
meter. It would be proper to difband the greateft 
part of thefe forces, till methods had been put in 
practice to render them ufeful. 

eludes The changes we have taken the liberty to . 

vent the fuggeft, are indifpenfably neceffary to render 
Ruffi^r ty ° Ruflia a flourifhing ftate; but this is not the only 
thMm^h? thing required. To infure the continuance of 
be purf.ed her profperity, fome (lability muft be given to 
them. the order of the fucceffion. The crown of Rufiia 

was long hereditary j Peter I. made it patrimo- 
nial ; and it became, as it were, eledtive at the 
lad revolution. But every nation wilhes to know 
upon 'what right its government is eftablilhedj 
and the claim that has the greateft effeft upon 
the people is birth-right. When this evident 
mark of fucceffion is removed from the eyes of 

the 
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, the multitude, tmivetfal revolt and diffenfion B ° v ° K 
prevail. * 

But it is not enough to give the people a fo- 
vereign whom they cannot refufe to acknowledge: 
that fovereign mud make them happy; and this 
can never be done in Ruflia, till the form of go- 
vernment be changed. 

Slavery, in whatever fenfe we underftand the 
word, is the ftate into which the whole nation is 
fallen. Among the fubjedts of this empire, who 
are confidered as free, there is not one of th?m 
who is morally certain of the fafety of his perfon, 
of the permanent property of his fortune, or of 
liberty, which may not be taken from him, except • 
in cafes previoufly determined by law. 

Under fuch a government, no tie can fubfifl: 
between the members and their head. If he ihould. 
be always formidable to them, they are no lefs fo 
to him. The ftrength he exerts to opprefs them, 
is no other than their own united ftrength turned 
againft themfelves. » Defpair, or a nobler fenti* 
ment, may every inftant turn it againft him. 

The refpeft due to the memory of fo great a " 
man as Peter I. ought not to prevent us from 
declaring that his talents did not enable him at 
one view to difcover every requifite neceffary to 
form a well-conftituted ftate. - 1 He was naturallv 
a man of .genius, and had been infpired with a. 
love of glory. This pafiion made him aftit^e, 
i patient, affiduous, indefatigable, and capable of 
I conquering every difficulty which nature, igno- 
rance, or cuftom, could oppofe, ro prevent the 
luccefsof his enterprizes. With thefe virtues,. 

K 2 and 
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B ° v ° K a nd the foreign aids he called in, he fucceeded iii 
eftablilhing an army* a fleer, and a feaport. He 
tt>ade feveral regulations neceflary for the profe- 
cution of his great proje&s -, but though he has 
b^en generally extolled as a lawgiver, he only 
ena&ed two or three laws, and thofe bear the 
ftamp of a favage difpofition. He neVer pro-- 
ceeded fo far as to combine the happinefs of his 
people with his own perfonal greatnefs. After 
his noble institutions, his people were as wretched 
as even and ftill groaned under poverty, flavery^ 
and bppreflion. He never relaxed in any ond 
iiiftance his arbitrary power, but rather made it 
more opprefiive ; and bequeathed to his fuccef- 
fors that deteftable and pernicious idea, that the 
fubje&s are nothing, and that the fovereign is 
all; 

Since his death, this mifchievous fyftem has 
been conftantly purfued. It has been impoffible 
to inculcate the idea that liberty is the birth- 
right of all men; that every well-regulated fociety 
ought to be direfted to the general good; and 
that it is power obtained by unlawful means which 
has deprived the greateft part of the globe of this 
natural advantage. 

Such has been the opinion of Catherine IL 
As foon as this celebrated princefs had aflumed 
the reins of government* a report was fpread 
on kll fides, that her defign was to reign over 
free men. At the inftant when her intentions 
began to tranfpire* upwards of a hundred thou- 
fand vaflals were preparing a revolt againft their 
matters. Many of the lords, who refided upon 

their 
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their eftates> were maflacred. This commotion, B °_° * 
the confequences of which might have fubverted 
the ftate, made it evident, that it was neceffary to 
tame the bears before their chains were broken $ 
and that wholefome laws, spid a diffusion of know- 
ledge, ought to precede liberty. 

Immediately* a fyftem oflegiflation was plan- 
ned; and it was defired that tjiis code (hould be 
approved of by the people themfelves, in order 
that they might refpeft and adhere to it as their 
own work, fify children, faid the fovereign to the 
deputies of her vaft dominions, conjider welt with 
me the inter efts of the nation; let us unite in draw* 
kg up a body of laws, that may eftablijh public fell* 
fity upon a permanent bafts. 

Catherine attended afterwards, to the forming 
of men ; and was directed in her plan, by a bold 
and ftriking truth, addrefled to Peter I. That 
prince was flattering himfelf with the greateft 
fuccefs, from the return of the young men whom 
he had fent to acquire knowledge in the moft en- 
lightened countries of Europe; when his buffoon, 
who. was attending to him, folded a piece of pa- 
per as hard as he poflibly could, and prefenting 
it to him, challenged him to efface the marks of 
the fold. But if it were impoflible to reform 
Ruffia, in a barbarous ftate; what hopes can there 
be of reforming it in a corrupt one ? If it were 
impoflible to give good morals to a people who 
had none; how can we cxpeft to inftill them into 
the minds of thofe who are tainted with bad 
pnes? Thefe confiderations have determined Ca- 

K 3 theriae 
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B ° v ° K therinc to leave the, prefent generation to itfelf, 
and to give her whole attention to poderiiy. 

By her care, fchools have been edablilhcd, in 
which the nobilitv of both fexes are inftru&ed in 
the ufeful fciences, and in the agreeable arts. 
Wife men, who have feen thefe indkutions on the 
fpot, have cenfured the frivoloufnefs and parade 
that prevails in them : but refle&ion will fooner 
or later correal any, defefts they may have. 

Other edablifliments, perhaps dill more ne- 
ceflary, have been formed in favour of the people. 
There it is that young men, and young girls, 
receive, in feparate dwellings, during a term of 
fifteen years, all the kinds of indru&ion adapted 
to the employments or prqfeflions they are to 
exercife. When the focial virtues have taken 
deep root in their hparts; when it has been im- 
prefied upon them, that honour is the mod noble 
recompence of a virtuous mind, and that fhame 
is its mod dreadful punifhment, thefe pupils, 
born in a date of flav^ry, will no longer have 
any mader, and will become citizens in the ut- 
moft extent of the word. The good principles 
in which they have been educated, will diffufe 
themfelves, in procefs of time, from the centre of 
the empire to the mod remote provinces; and 
\vith the morals which mud neceflarjly reful; from 
them, a well-regulated liberty will be extended, 
which mud infure the felicity of the nation, under 
the eafy redraint of the laws. 

To accelerate the progrefs, always too flow, of 
a wife legiflation, and a good education, it would 

perhaps 
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perhaps be proper to chufe out one of the mod book 
fertile provinces of the empire, to ere£t habit- 
ations there, to fupply them with all the im- 
plements of hyfbandry, and to allot a portion of 
land to each houfe. It would then be advifable 
to invite free men from civilized countries, to 
give them the entire property of the houfes and 
lands prepared for them, to fecure to them a 
fubfiftence for three years, and to have them go- 
verned by a chief who fhould have no property in 
the country, A toleration fhould be granted to 
all religions, and confequently private and do- 
meftic worlhip fhould be allowed, but no public 
form of worfhip (hould be eftablifhed. 

From hence the feeds of liberty would fpread 
all over the empire: the adjacent countries would 
fee the happinefs of thefe cplonifts, and wilh to 
be as happy as they. Were I to be caft among 
favages, I would not bid them build huts to ftel- 
ter them from the inclemency of the weather; 
they would only laugh at me 5 but I would build 
one myfelf. When the fevere feafon came on, 
I fhould enjoy the benefit of my forcfight: .the 
favage would fee it, and next year he would imi- 
tate me. It is the fame thing wirh an enflaved 
nation; we are not to bid them be free; but we 
are to lay before their eyes the fweets of liberty, 
and they will wifh for them. 

I would by no means impofe upon my colo* 
nifts the burden of the firft expences I had in- 
curred on their account ; much iefs would I 
entail the pretended debt upon their offspring. 
This would befalfc and inhuman policy. Is not 

K 4 a flate 
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b 0^0 k a fl. ate fufficiently rewarded by a man of twenty^ 
twenty-five, or thirty years of age, who volun-r 
tarily devotes his perfon, his ftrength, his talents, 
and his life, to the fervice of the puhlic ? Mud 
he pay a rent likewife for the prefent he makes i : 
When he becomes opulent, he may be confiderccj 
as a fubjeft, but not till the third or fourth ge- 
neration, if the projedfc be meant to fucceed, an4 
if the people can be brought to that condition, 
the advantages of which they have had time to be 
acquainted with. 

In this new arrangement, where the interefts 
of the monarch will be blended with thofe of the 
. fubjed, in order to ftrengthen Ruflia, fhe muft 
aim lefs at glory, and facrifice the influence (he 
has aflumed over the general affairs of Europe. 
Peterfburgh, which has improperly been made 4 
capital, muft be reduced to a mere commercial 
flaplej and the feat of government transferred to 
the heart of the empire. It is from fuch a centre 
of dominion, that a wife foyereign, acquainted 
with the wants and refources of his people, will * 
effectually labour to unite the detached parts of 
that large empire. From the fuppreflion of 
every kind of flavery will fpring up a middle 
ftate among the people, without which, neither 
arts, manners, nor learning, ever exifted in any 
nation. 

Till this (hall be accomplilhed, the court of 
Ruflia will endeavour in vain to enlighten the na* 
tion, by inviting famous men from all countries, 
Thofe exotics will perifh there, as foreign plants do 
in our green-houfes. In vain will they ere<5t fchools 

and 
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and academics at Peterfburgh 5 in vain will they 8 P * 
fend pqpils tQ Paris and to Rome, to be trained * .1 y.. * ' 
up under the beft matters. Tfrofe young men, 
on their return from their travels, will be forced 
to negleft their talents, and embrace an inferior 
(lation to procure a fubfiftence. In all under- 
takings, much depends upon the firft fteps we 
take ; and the firft ftep is certainly to encourage 
pechanic arts, and the lower claffes of men. If 
we learn to till the ground, to drefs (kins, tp 
manufafture our wool, we Ihall fopn fee wealthy 
families fpring up. From thefe will arife chijr 
dren, who, not chufing to foljow the laboripqs 
profeffions of their fathers, will begin to think, 
to converfe, to write, and to imitate nature ; and 
then we ihall have philofophers, orators, poets, 
painters, and ftatuaj-ies. Their productions will 
be fought after by rich men, and they will pur- 
chafe them. As long as men are in want, they 
will work, and continue their labour till their 
wants are fatisfied. Then they become indolent, 
and unable to employ their time ; and thus th<? 
finer arts are in all places the offspring of genius 
and indolence, for men fly to them when they 
have no other refources. 

If we attend to the progrefs of fociety, we 
fhall find hufbandmen plundered* by robbers ; 
thefe hufbandmen feledt a few from among them- 
felves to oppofe the robbers, and thus they com- 
mence foldicrs. While fomeare reaping, and the 
reft are upon guard, fomcperfopslookingon fay to 
the labourers and foldiers j f You feem to be hard 
c at work j if you that are hufbandmen will feed 

c us, 
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c us, and you that are foldiers will defend us, we 
€ will beguile your labours with our fongs and 
• c dances/ Hence the origin of the trobadour, or 
bard, and of the man of fcience. In procefs of 
time, the latter is fometimes joined with the chief 
againft the people, and fings the praifes of ty- 
ranny ; fometimes with the people againft the 
tyrant, and then he fings the praifes of liberty. 
Whichever part he takes, he becomes a citizen 
of confequence. 

Let us attend to the ufual prbgrefs of nature, 
and indeed it would be in v^in to depart from it. 
'5V« (hall find all our efforts ineffe&ual, and every 
thing tending to decay around us ; we (hall be 
nearly in the fame barbarous date from which 
we endeavoured to extricate ourfelves : nor (hall 
we be able to efffeft this, till circumftances (hall 
give rife to a indigenous policy on our own 
foil, the progrefs of which can at moft only be 
accelerated by foreign affiftance. This is- all we 
can reafonably expedt, and we muft continue to 
cultivate our land. 

In this we (hall find another advantage, which 
is, that the arts and fciences of our own growth 
will gradually advance towards perfeftion, and 
we (hall be originals; whereas, if we copy foreign 
models, we (hall be ignorant of the caufe of their 
perfection, and we (hail never be any thing more 
than imperfeft imitators. 

The picture we have here drawn of Ruffia 
may be thought to be an improper digreffion ; 
but, perhaps, this is the time to form a right 
eftimate of a power, which, for fome years paft, 

has 
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has afted fo confpicuous and diftinguifhed a part. B 
Let us now inquire into the connexions other 
European nations have formed with China. 

Industry prevails among the Chinefe more Tr.de of 
than among any other people in the world. In a then^h- 
country too populous, notwithftanding the plenty boarin .8 
of produ&ions, the expectation of approaching 
dearth makes all the citizens induftrious, aftive, 
and j-eftlefs. They muft neceffarily be interefted, 
mean, . falfe, and deceitful. 

This rapacious difpofnion made the Chinefe 
renounce the ufe of gold and filver coin in their 
inland trade. They were forced to this by the 
great increafe of coiners, and are reduced to the 
fleceffity of ufing only copper money. 

Copper becoming fcarce, though hiftory has 
not informed us by what means, thofe (hells were 
afterwards brought into ufe, fo well known by 
|. the name of cowries. The government, having 
** obferved that the people grew diflatisfied with, 
fo brittle a commodity in lieu of coin, ordered 
that all copper utenfils in the empire fhould be 
brought to the mint. This ill-judged expedient 
proving irifufficient to anfwer the demands of the 
public, about four hundred temples of the god 
Fo were ordered to be demoiifhed, and all his 
idols melted down. After this, the court paid 
the magiftrates and the army, partly in copper, 
and partly in paper currency. The people were 
fo exafperated at thefe dangerous innovations* 
that the government was obliged to drop them. 
From that time, which was three hundred year* 
ago, copper coin is the only legal money. 

Not- 
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B o^o k Notwithstanqjng the felf-interefted difpofl* 
tion of the Chinefe, their foreign connexions were 
for a long time inconfiderable. Their diftant 
behaviour with other people, proceeded from the 
contempt they had for them. At length, how- 
ever, they grew defirous of . frequenting the 
neighbouring ports j and the Tartar government, 
lefs folicitous to preferve the ancient manners 
than the former government had been, encou- 
raged this mode of increafing the wealth of the 
nation. Voyages were openly undertaken, which 
before were only tolerated by the interefted go- 
vernors of the maritime provinces. A people fa 
famed for their wifdom could not f^il of meeting 
with a favourable reception wherever they went, 
They took advantage qf the high opinion other 
nations entertained of their tafte, to recommend 
the commodities they iiad to difpofe of $ and their 
a&ivity exerted itfejf qh the continent as well a* J 
\>y fea. N l 

China at prefent trades with Core*, which i$, 
fuppofed to have been originally peopled with 
Tartars. It has certainly often been conquered 
by them, and has been fometimes fubjedt to* 
fometimes independent of, the Chinefe* to 
whom it now pays tribute. .Here they carry 
China ware, , tea, and filks j and in return bring 
home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary fort o£ 
ginfeng. 

. The Tartars, who may be confidered as 
foreigners, purchafe of the Chinefe woollen fluffs, 
rice, tea, and tobacco,, for which they give them 
fheep, oxen, furs, and efpecially ginfeng. This 
9 plant 
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plant grows upon the confines of Tartary, near Bt ° v ° r 
the great wall. It is alfo found jn Canada. ltd 
root is a turnip, fometimes fingle, fometimes di- 
vided into two. It has then fome rcfemblance 
to the inferior parts of a man, from wheticc it haa 
acquired the name of ginfeng ih China, 4hd that 
of garentogueh among the Iroquois. 

Its ftem, which is renewed every year, leaves,. 

as it falls off, an impreflion upon the neck of the 

root, fo that the age of the plant is known by 

the number of thefe impreffions, and its valu* 

increafes in proportion to iti age. This ftem*. 

which is low, fingle, and furnifhed only with, 

two Or three leaves, divided into five fmaller 1 

ones, terminates in a fmall urpbell of flowers. 

The flowers are compofed of five petals and as . 

ipany ftamina, Supported upon a piftil, which 1 

being covered with its calix, becomes a fmall. 

flfftiy fruit, filled with two or three little feeds* 

Some of the flowers produce no fruit. 

The virtues of the ginfeng root are tnany ; but . 
it is generally allowed to be a ftrengtheher of the. 
ftomach* and a purifier of the blood* Its transpa- 
rency is given to it by the fame proeefs. nearly- as- 
the Orientalrfts employ for the falop. This pre-* 
pared ginfeng is in fuch high eftimation among 
the Chinefe, that they -never find it too dear. 

The government fends out ten thoufand Tar- 
tar foldiers every year to gather this plant * and. 
every one. is obliged to bring home two ounces 
of the beft ginfeng gratis, and for the reft they 
arc paid its weight in filver. Private perfons are 
not allowed to gather it. This odious prohibition 

does 
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docs not prevent them* If they did not break 
this unjuft law, they would not be able to pay 
for the commodities they buy in the empire, 
and confequently muft fubmit to the want of 
them. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of 
China with the Ruffians. It willbecome confi- 
derable, if the two governments fhould ever dis- 
continue to opprefs their merchants. 

The trade which the empire has opened with 
the inhabitants of the Lefs Bucharia, confifts 
only in exchanging its tea, tobacco, and woollen 
cloth, for the gold duft thefe people find in their 
torrents, or in their rivers. Thefe tranfaftions, j 
which are at prefent inconfiderable, will not re- j 
ceive any great increafe, till thefe barbarians have ' 
been inftru&ed in the art of working the mines, ' 
with which their mountains abound. 

China is Separated from the Mogul dominions, 
and from other parts of India, by moving fands, 
mountains, or by rocks, heaped upon one ano- 
ther, which render every communication with 
thefe opulent regions impracticable. Accord- 
ingly, they add nothing to the trifling commerce 
which this nation carries on annually by land.' 
That which the fea opens to them is more con- 
fiderable. 

The empire fcarce trufts any thing to the ocean 
except tea, filks, and china. At Japan thefe ar-' 
tides are paid for with gold and copper -, at the- 
Philippine iflands, with piaftres; at Batavia, with 
fpices ; at Siam, with woods for dying, and with 
yarnifh> at Tonquin, with coarfe filks -, and at 

Cochin- 
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Cochinchina, with gold and fugar., The returns B ° ° K 
do not exceed five-and-thirty or forty millions ^ ■ J. < 
oflivres*, although the Chinefe double their 
capitals in this trade. Their agents or partners 
in mod of the markets they frequent, are the de- 
pendents of fuch of their own countrymen as 
refufed to fubmit to the yoke of the Tartars. 

These connexions, which on one fide termi-. 
nate at Japan, and on the other at the Straits of 
Malacca and of Sunda, would probably have 
been extended, if the Chinefe (hip-builders had 
been lefs attached to their old cuftoms, and had 
condefcended to receive inftruftion from the Eu- 
ropeans. 

It might readily be imagined, that this con- 
tempt of one people for the knowledge of ano- 
ther, was one of the principal charaderiftics of 
bafbarifm, or even, perhaps, of thefavage ftate* 
It is, however, alfo the vice of a civilized na- 
tion. A foolifli pride perfuades them that they 
know every thing ; or, that what they are igno- 
rant of is not worth the trouble of learning. The 
nation makes no improvement in the fciences, 
and its arts remain in that ftate of mediocrity 
from whence they will never emerge, unlefs by . 
fome fortuitous event, which time either may, or 
may not bring about. . The country and a . 
cloifter are then in a fimilar fnuation ; and this 
is a very cxadt reprefentation of China, which is 
furrounded on all fides by light that cannot pene- 
trate into it j as if there were no mode of expell- 

* From 1,453,333!. 6st, 8<J. to 1,656,6661. 135. +d. 

- ' • ing ' 
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b o o k i rt g ignorance from it, without introducing cor- 

Vi - / __■ roption. In what ftatc would the European 

nations be, if, irife&ed with vanity* concealed 

under the mafk of fome prejudice, they had not 

freciprbcally enlightened each other ? The one is 

indebted to the other for the feeds of liberty; and 

they are both of them indebted to a third, for 

having taught them the true principles of com- 1 

merce. This kind of exchange is of infinitely 

greiter confequence to their happinefs, than that 

of their prQdudtions. 

The trate The firft Europeans, whom their reftlefs difpo- 

ropraiw * fitions impelled towards the coafts of China, were 

with chma. ac j m ; ttec j indifcriminately into all the ports; Their 

extreme familiarity with the women, their haugh- j 
tinefs with the men, and repeated adts of infuh ;, 
aftd indifcretion, foon deprived them of that jm- i, 
vilege j and now they are only fuffered to putin 
at Canton* the fouthernmdft harbour of thefe ex- 
tenfive coafts. 

TheiA fhips at firft weht up as far as the walls 
of this celebrated city, fituated at the diftance of 
fifteen leagues from the mouth of the Tigris. By 
degrees the harbour was choakcd up, fo as to 
give no more than twelve or thirteen feet of water* 
Then our fhips, which had coftftantly been in- 
creafing in fize, were obliged to ftop at Hoan* 
pou, three miles diftant froiii the city. It is i 
tolerable harbour, formed by two fmall iflands. 
The French, from fome particular circumftances, 
obtained the liberty, in 1745, of fixing theirma-*' 
gazfnes in the port of Wampou, which is healthy 
and populous -, but the rival nations have always 

been 
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been forced to tranfaft their affairs at the other B ° y ° K 
port, which is entirely defert, and particularly 
unwholefome after the rice has been cut. 

During the five or fix months that the (hips 
crews are wearying themfelves or peri(hing x at 
Hoang-pou, the agents are making their falcs and 
purchafes at Canton. When thefe foreigners firft 
frequented this great mart, they were allowed all 
the liberty that was confident with the maintaining 
ofthelaws. They foon grew tired of the circumfpec- 
tion which is requifite under a government fomuch 
addidted to ceremony. To punilh them for their 
imprudence, they were prohibited from having any 
immediate accefs to the perfon in whom the public 
authority was veiled, and they were all obliged 
to live together in one quarter of the city. The 
magiftrate would not allow any other place of re- 
fidence to any, except fuch as could procure a 
creditable perfon to be fecurity for their good 
behaviour. Thefe reftridions were ftill increafed 
in 1760. The court; being informed by the 
Englifti, of the fhameful oppreffions of its dele- 
gates, fent commiffaries from Pekin, who fuffered 
themfelves to be bribed by the parties accufed. 
Upon the report made by thefe corrupt men, all 
the Europeans were confined in a few houfes, 
where they could only treat with a company that 
was in pofleflion of an exclufive charter. The 
power of this monopoly has been fince diminiih- 
ed, but the other reftraints ftill continue the 
fame. 

These mortifications have not induced us to 
relinquiih the trade to China. We continue to 

Vol. III. L get 
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* °v° K 8 ct fr° m thence tea, china, raw filk, manufac- 
c*-v-w tured filks, varnifti, paper, rhubarb, and fome 

other articles of Ifefs confequencc. 
Account of The tea- plant is a (hrub which has the appear- 
iedgewe W " anceof growing wild. It is five or fix feet high, 
ydTncem.' *<*<* » common at China and in Japan; It de- 

which^tST ^g' 1 ^ * n cra SSy pl aces I anc * i$ m °ft frequently 
Europeans found upon the flope of hills and along the fide 

cwoa! e * of rivers. The Chinefe fow whole fields with it ; 
the Japanefe are fatisfied with planting it round 
'the borders of their grounds. It arrives at its 
full growth only at the end of feven y ears t The 

» Item is then cut, in order to obtain frefh (hoots, 

each of which bears nearly as many leaves as a 
whole fhrub. 

Its leaves, which are the only valuable part 
of the plant, are alternate, oval, pointed, fmooth, 
dentated in their circumference, and of a deep 
green colour. The youngeft are tender and 
thin. They acquire more firmnefe and fubftance 
with age. At the bafis of them, diftindt flowers 
make their appearance, which have a talix with 
five or fix divifions, as many white petals, often 
united at the bottom, and a great number of 
ftamina placed round a piftil. This is changed 
into a rounded ligneous fhell, with three ridges, 
and three cells, each filled with one lpherical feed, 
or with fcveral angular feeds. 

Beside this tea, known by the name of Bo- 
hea, we may tiiftinguifli two other kinds, very 
ftrongly chara&erifed. One is the green tea, the 
flower of which is compofed of nine petals -, the 
other the red tea, which lias a large flower with 
3 fix 
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fix red petals, and farnifhed in its centre with a * & ° K 
ckftcr of ftamina, united at their bafe. It is not 
known whether there are more fpecies of this 
plant exifting. Of the three that have been men* 
turned, the firft is the moft common. The Bohea 
tea is cultivated in moft provinces of China,, buc 
is npt equally good every where ; though care be 
always taken to place it in a fouthern afpe£t and 
in valleys. The tea that grows in ftony grotind 
is far preferable jCo that which grows in a light 
foil, but the word fort is that which is produced 
in aclayifh ground. From hence arife the varieties 
that have improperly !bcen.cfilled diftinft fpecies. 

The different degree >of perfection in tea doea 
not arife merdly from the difference of foil 5 but 
chiefly from the feafon in which it is gathered. 

The firft time of gathering is about the end of 
February. The leaves then are fmall, tender, 
and delicate j and this is the fort that is called 
ficki-tsjaa> or Imperial tea, becaufe it is chiefly 
referved for the ufe of the court and people of 
rank. The fecond time of gathering it is at the 
beginning of April * the leaves are then larger 
and more fpread, but of inferior quality to the 
firft* Thefe yield the toots-jaa^ or Chinefe tea, 
•which the merchants diftinguifli into three forts. 
Laftly, the leaves gathered in the month of June, 
and which are then arrived at their full growth, 
yield the bants-jaa, or coarfe tea, which is kept 
for the common people. 

A third method of multiplying the various 
kinds of tea confifts in the different manner of 

L 2 preparing 
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B o o k preparing it. The Japanefe, according to the 
I J 9 account of Koempfer, have buildings on purpofe, 
which contain a feries of fmall furnaces, each of 
them covered with a plate of iron or copper. 
When this is heated, it is fpread over with leaves, 
which have been previoufly dipped in hot water, 
or expofed to its vapour. They are ftirred about 
brifldy, till they have acquired a fufficient de- 
gree of heat. They are afterwards thrown upon 
mats, and rubbed between the hands. This pro- 
cefe, when repeated two or three times, abforbs 
all the moifture. At the expiration of two or 
three months, it is renewed again, efpecially for 
the imperial tea, which, as it is to be ufed in 
powder, requires a more complete deficcation. 
This precious kind of tea is kept in China jars* 
that of an inferior quality in earthen pots, and 
the coarfeft of all in baflcets of ftraw. The pre- 
paration of this laft, does not require fo much 
care. It is dried at a lefs expence in the open 
air. Befides thefe teas, there are others that are 
brought in cakes, in balls, or in little parcels 
tied round with filk. Extrafts are alfo made from 
them. 

The pradicc of the Chinefe in the cultivation, 
* gathering, and preparation of their tea, is lefs 
known : but it does not appear to be very differ- 
ent from that ufed by the Japanefe. It has been 
faid that they added to their tea fome vegetable 
dye. Its green colour has likewife been attributed, 
but without foundation, to a mixture of copperas, 
Qr to the effect of the plate of copper upon which 

the leaf has been dried. 

Tea 
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Tea is the common drink of the Chinefe; and B ° v ° K 
was not introduced among them*hrough vain ca- 
price. Almoft throughout the empire, the water 
is unwholefome and naufeous. Of all the me* 
thods that were tried to improve it, none fucceed- 
ed fo well as tea* Upon trial it was thought to 
be endued with other virtues, and was extolled 
as an excellent diffolvent, a purifier of the blood, 
a ftrengthener of the head and ftomach, and a 
promoter of digeftion and perforation. 

The high opinion which the Europeans, who 
firft went into China, conceived of its inhabit- 
ants, induced them to adopt the high, though 
perhaps exaggerated opinion, the Chinefe had of 
tea. They communicated their enthufiafm to 
us ; and this enthufiafm has diffufed itfelf with 
continual increafe through the North of Europe 
and of America, in countries where the air is 
thick and loaded with vapours. 

Whatever may be the influence of prejudice 
in general, yet it muft be allowed, that tea pro- 
duces fome good effe&s in thofe countries where 
the ufe of it is univerfally adopted: but thefe 
effe&s cannot be fo great any wherp as in China. 
We know the Chinefe refervc the beft tea for 
themfelves, and adulterate that intended for ex- 
portation, by mixing with it other leaves, which 
refemble thofe of tea in ihape, but may not have 
the fame properties: we know too, that fince 
the exportation has been fo great, they are not fo 
circumfpedb in the choice of the foil, nor fo care- 
fill in the preparing of the tes. Our manner of 

L 3 ufing 
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b 0^0 g u {j n g ; t ma y likewife contribute to lefien its vir* 
<Wv - / tues. 

We drink it too hot and too ftrong 3 we always 
fiiix it with a great deal of fugar, frequently with 
perfumes, and fometimes with pernicious liquors. 
Befide all this, its being conveyed fo far by fea is 
alone fufficient to exhauft moil: of its falubrious 
falts. 

Wfi (hall never be able to determine exa&ly 
the virtues of tea, till it has been naturalized itf 
our own climates. We began to defpair of fuc- 
cefs, though the experiments had been only made 
with feeds, which being of a very oily nature, 
are apt to grow rancid. At length Mr. Lin-* 
• nseus, the mod celebrated botanift in Europe, 
received this fhrub in its growing ftate, and con- 
trived to preferve it out of a green-houfe, even 
in Sweden. Some plants have been fince brought 
into Great Britain, where they live, flower, and 
thrive in the open air. France has alfo procured 
fome; and they will probably fucceed in the 
fouthenr parts of that kingdom. It will be a very 
great advantage to us, if we can cultivate a plant, 
Which can never fufFer fo much by change of foil, 
as by. growing mufty in the long voyage it muft 
undergo in being brought from abroad. It is 
hot long fincfe we had as little profpedt of attain- 
ing to the art of making porcelain. 
J^Md*" Some years ago there were in the colleftion of 
propertied Count Caylus two or three little fragments of a 
lain which vafe fuppofed to be Egyptian* which being care- 
pe!m U pw- folty analyfed proved to be unglazed porcelain. 

% chafe in Jf 

China. 
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If that learned man be not in an error, or have not B ° v ° K 
been mifinformed, the making of porcelain was 
known in the flourifhing days of ancient Egypt, 
{tat, without fome more authentic monuments 
than the allegation of a (ingle fa£t, we muft not 
deprive China of this invention, where the art 
has been known for a longer time than we can 
trace. 

Egypt is fuppofed by many to have the pre- 
eminence in point of antiquity, both in regard to 
its foundation, and to laws, fciences, and arts 
in genera], though perhaps China may have as 
good a claim to it. Nor can it be certainly de- 
termined, whether thefe two empires are not 
equally ancient, and have not received all their 
focial ihftitutions from a people inhabiting the 
Vaft region that divides them : whether the fa- 
vage inhabitants of the great mountains of Alia, 
after wandering about for many ages on the con- 
tinent that forms the centre of our hemifphere, 
have not infenfibly difperfed themfelvcs towards 
the coafts of the feas that furround it, and formed 
themfelves into feparate nations in China, India, 
Perfia, and Egypt: or, whether the fucceffive 
floods, which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have inclofed and confined 
them to thofc regions full of mountains and de- 
farts. Thefe conje&ures are not foreign to the 
hiftory of commerce, whkh in future times muft 
greatly tend to illuftrate the general hiftory of the 
human race, of the feveral fettlements they have 
formed, of their opinions and inventions of every 

kind, 
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The art of making porcelain is, if not one of 
the mod wonderful, at leaft one of the moft pleaf- 
ing that men have ever difcovered ; it is the neat- 
ncfs of luxury, which is preferable to its magni* 
ficence. 

Porcelain is an earthen ware of the moft per- 
fe£t kind* It varies in colour, texture, and trans- 
parency. Tranfparency, indeed, is not effential 
to it, for there is a great deal of very fine porcelain 
which has not this quality. 

It is ufually covered with white or coloured 
varnilh. This varnifh is merely a layer of melted 
glafs, which muft never be completely tranfpa- 
rent. This is ftyled glazed porcelain, and is pro- 
perly what we call china; the un glazed is diftin- 
guifhed by the name of porcelain bifcuit. This 
is intrinfically as good as the other, but is neither 
fo neat, fo bright, nor fo beautiful. 

The word earthen-ware is well adapted to 
• porcelain, becaufe, as all other earthen-ware, 
the fubftance of it is pure earth, without any al- 
teration from art but the mere divifion of its 
parts. No metallic or faline fubftance whatever 
muft enter into its.compofition, not even in the 
glazing, which muft be made of fubftances nearly, 
if not altogether, as fimple. v 

The beft porcelain, and commonly the clofeft, 
is that which is made of the fimpleft materials, 
fuch as a verifiable ftone, and a pure and white 
clay. On this laft fubftance depend the clofenefs 
and compa&nefs of porcelain, and indeed of 
earthpn-ware in general. 

The 
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The connoifleurs divide the china that comes B ° v ° K 
from Afia into fix clafles; the trouted china, the 
old white, the Japan, the Chinefe, the Chinefe 
japan, and the Indian. Thefe fcveral appellations 
rather denote a difference that ftrikes the eye than 
a real diftin&ion. 

The trouted china, which no doubt is called 
fo from the refemblance it bears to the fcales of a 
trout, feeros to be the moft ancient, and favours 
moft of the infancy of the art. It has two im- 
perfe&ions. The pafte is always very brown, 
and the furface appears full of cracks. Thefe 
cracks are not only in the glazing, but in the 
porcelain itfelf ; and therefore this fort has but a 
fmall degree of tranfparency, does not found well, 
is very brittle, and bears the fire better than any 
other. To hide thefe cracks, it is painted with a 
variety of colours : in this kind of ornament con- 
fifts its only value. The facility with which Count 
Lauragais has imitated it, has convinced ys that 
it is only an imperfeft fort of porcelain. 

The old white is certainly very beautiful, whe- 
ther we confider only the glazing, or examine the 
bifcuit. This is very valuable porcelain, but very 
- fcarce, and but little ufed. The pafte of it feqms 
to be extremely fhort, and fit only for fmall vafes, 
figures, and other ornamental china. It is fold 
in trade for Japan, though it is certain that fome 
very fine of the fame kind is made in China. It is 
of two different hues ; the one a perfect cream- 
colour, the other a blueifh white, which makes it 
look more tranfparent. The glazing feems to be 

more 
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book niore incorporated into this laft. This fort has 
been attempted at St. Cloud, and fome pieces 
have been produced that looked very beautiful* 
but thofe who have narrowly examined them, have 
faid they were no better than frit or lead, and 
would not bear a comparifon. 

The Japan is not fo eafily diftinguiihed as moft 
people imagine from the fined of the fort made in 
China. A connoiffeur, whom we have confuted, 
pretends, that in general the glazing of the true 
Japan is whiter, and has lefs of the blueifh caft 
than the porcelain of China; that the ornaments 
are laid on with lefs profufion, that the blue is 
. brighter, and the patterns and flowers not fo 
whimfical, and more clofely copied from nature. 
His opinion feems to be confirmed by the tefti- 
mony of fome writers, who tell us, that the 
Chinefe who trade to Japan bring home- fome 
pieces of china that make more {how than their 
own, but are not fb folidj and that they ferve to 
ornament their apartments, but that they never 
ufe them, becaufe they will not bear the fire well. 
All china glazed with coloured varnilh, whether 
iea-green> blueifh, or purple, he believes to be ; 
Chinefe. All the Japan brought into Eu/opc 
comes from the Dutch, who are the only Euro- ; 
peans that are fuffered to come into that empire, 
Poffibly they may have chofen it out of the por- 
celains brought there every year by the Chinefe, 
or they may have purchafed it at Canton. In 
either cafe, the diftin&ion between the porcelain 

of Japan and that of China would not be founded 

on 
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oh feft, but merely on prejudice. From thw * ° ° K 
opinion it is plain, that what is fold here for Japan 
is very fine china. 

There is lefs doubt about what we call porce- 
lain of China. The glazing has a bluer caft than 
that of Japan, is more highly coloured, and the 
patterns arc more whimfical. The pafte is in ge- 
neral whiter and more compaft - 9 the grain finer 
and clofer, and the china thinner. Among the 
feverai forts made in China, there is one that is' 
very ancient j it. is painted of a deep blue, a 
beautiful red, or a green like verptigreafe, and is 
very coarfe, very thick, and very heavy. Some 
of this is trouted, and the grain is often dry and 
brown* That which is not trouted has a clear 
found, but both want tranfparency. It is fold for 
old china, and the fineft pieces are fuppofed to 
come from Japan. It was originally a better fort 
of earthen* ware, tather than a true porcelain * 
time and experience may have improved it. It is 
grown more tranfparent, and the colours^ being 
more carefully laid on, look brighter. The 
effential difference between this and other china 
is, that this is made of ft Ihorter pafte, and is very 
Ijard and folid. The pieces of this china have 
always at the bottom the marks of three or four 
fupporters, which were put to prevent its giving 
way in baking. By this contrivance, the Chinefe 
Have fucceeded in making very targe pieces of 
porcelain. The china that is not of this fort, and 
which is called modern china, is of a longer pafte 
and finer grain, higher glazed, whiter, and cleare/. 
It feldom has the marks of the fupporters, and 

its 
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b o^o k i ts tranfparcncy has nothing glaffy in it. All that 
is madfc with this pafte is eafily turned, fo that it 
is vifiblc the workman's hand is glided over it, as 
over a fine fmooth clay. There is an infinite va- 
riety of this fort of china, both as to form, co- 
louring, workmanfliip, and price. 

A fifth fort is what we call Chinefe japan, be* 
caufe it unites the ornaments of the porcelain, 
which is thought to come from Japan, with thofe 
that are more in the Chinefe tafte. Among this 
kind of porcelain, there is ft) me that is ornamented 
with a very fine blue, with white fcrolls. The 
glazing of this kindis remarkable for being a true 
white enamel, whereas that of the other forts is 
half tranfparentj for the Chinefe glazing is never 
entirely fo* 

The colours in general are laid on in the fame 
manner, both on the true china and the imitations 
of it. The firft and mod lading of them is the 
blue that is extra&ed from fmalt, which is nothing 
more than the calx of cobalt. This colour is 
commonly laid on before the pieces are either 
glazed or baked, fo that the glazing that is put on 
afterwards ferves as a diflblvent. All the other 
colours, and even the blue that enters into the 
compofition on the pallet, are laid on over the 
glazing, and muft firft be mixed up and ground 
with a faline fubftance or calx of lead, that fa- 
vours their ingrefs into the glazing. It is rather 
a common thing for the Chinefe to colour the 
whole of the glazing; the colour is then laid on 
neither above nor below it, but is incorporated 
into the glazing itfelf. Some very extraordinary 

fanciful 
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fanciful ornaments are made in this manner. In * ° ° K 
whatever way the colours are applied, they are 
commonly extrafted from cobalt, gold, iron, 
mineral earths, and copper. That which is ex- 
traded from copper is a very delicate colour, and 
requires great care in the preparation. 

All the forts of porcelain we have defcribed 
are made at King-to-chin, an immenfe town in 
the provinceof Kiamfi. This manufa&ure em- 
ploys five hundred furnaces and a million of men* 
It has been attempted to be made at Pekin and 
other places of the empire ; but it has not fuc- 
ceeded any where, though the fame workmen have 
been employed, and the fame materials made ufc 
of; fo that this branch of induftry is entirely given 
up, except in the neighbourhood of Canton, 
where the fort of porcelain is made that is known 
amongft us by the name of India china* The 
pafte of it is long and yielding; but in general 
the colours, efpecially the blue, and the red of 
iron, are far inferior to what comes from Japan 
and the interior parts of China. All the colours, 
except the blue, (land up in lumps, and are very 
badly laid on. This is the only china that has 
purple, which has given rife to that abfurd notion 
of its being painted in Holland. Moft of the 
cups, plates, and other vefTels, which our mer- 
chants bring home, are of this manufafture, 
which is lefs efteemed in China than our delft is 
in Europe. 

Attempts have been made to introduce this, 
art into Europe. It has fucceeded beft in Saxony. 
The porcelain that comes from this country is 

real 
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b o^o K ^jj porcelain, aad probably made with very! 
Ample materials, though prepared and mixed 
with more art than in Alia. This curious pre-* 
paration, together with the fcarcity of the mate- 
rials! is no doubt the circumftance that makes the 
Drefden porcelain fo dear. As there is but one 
fort of pafte that comes from that manufacture, ic 
has been fiirmifed, and not without fome degree 
of probability, that the Saxons were only in pof- 
feffion of their own fecret, and by no means of 
the art of making china. This fufpicion feems 
to be confirmed, by the .great affinity there is 
between the Saxon and other German porcelain, 
which feems to be made upon the fame prin- 
ciple. 

However this be, it is certain no porcelain is ' 
higher glazed, fmoother, better flhaped, more 
pleating to the eye, or more folid and durable. 
It will refift a fierce fire much longer than many 
of the forts made in China. The colours are 
finely difpofed, and executed in a mafterly man- 
ner; none are fo well adapted to the glazing; 
they are blended with great exa&nefs ; they are 
bright, without being fhaded and glazed, like 
thofe of moft of the porcelain made at Sevre. 

The mention of this place reminds us that we 
mult take notice of the porcelain made in France. 
This, like the Englifh, is only made with frit* 
that is, with ftoncs that are not fufible in thea** 
felves, but receive a beginning of fu (ion from the 
mixture uf a greater or lefs quantity of fait *, and 
accordingly it is moreglafly/of a loafer texture, 
and more brittle than any other. That of Sevre, 

which 
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which is by far the worft of all, and always looks B ° ° * 

yellowifh and dirty, which betrays the lead they 

put into the glazing, has no other merit than 

what it derives from the excellence of the artifts 

that are employed for the patterns and penciling. 

Thefe great mailers have difplayed fo much taftc 

in the execution of fome of the piece*, that they 

will be the admiration of pofterity ; but in itfelf 

this ware will never be more than an object of 

tafte, luxury, and expence. The Aipportcrs will 

always be a principal caufe of its dearnefs* 

All porcelain, when it receives the laft efFe&of 
the fire, is aftually in a ftate that has a tendency 
to fufion, is foft and pliable, and might be worked 
like red-hot iron. There is none of it that will 
not bend und give way when it is in that fiace. 
If the pieces, when they are turned, are thicker, 
or project more on one fide than another, the 
ftrongeft will infallibly bear away the weakeft j 
they will warp to that fide, and the 'piece is 
fpoiled. This inconvenience is prevented, by 
plopping it up with bits of porcelain made of 
the fame pafte, of different lb apes, which are ap- 
plied under, or to the parts that prqjeft, and are 
moft in danger of being waTped. As ail porce- 
lain Ihrinks in baking, the props mutt alfo be 
made of fuch materials as will yield in the fame 
degree exaftly as the pafte they are intended to 
ftpport. As the different paftes do not fhrink 
equally, it follows that the prOtps muft be made 
of the fame pafte as the piece they fupport. 

The fofter the china is, and the more inclining 
to vitrification, iht more it requires to be propped 

up. 
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* o o k U p. This is the great fault of the Sevre china j 
the pafte is very coftly, and frequently more 'of it 
is wafted in props, than is employed in making 
the piece itfelf. The ncceffity of this expenfive 
method produces another inconvenience. The 
glazing cannot be baked at the fame time as the 
porcelain, which therefore muft twice undergo the 
heat of the furnace. The porcelain made iti China, 
and the beft imitations of it, being of a differ 
pafte, and lefs fufceptible of vitrification, feldom 
want any props, and are baked ready glazed. 
They therefore confume much lefs pafte, are fel- 
dom fpoiled, and require lefs time, as well as lefs 
fire and trouble. 

Some writers have urged, in favour of the fu- 
periority of Afiatic china, that it refifts fire better 
than ours ; that all European china will melt in 
that of Saxony, but that the Drefden itfelf will 
melt in the foreign china. This aflertion is en- 
tirely erroneous, if taken in its full extent. Few 
porcelains of China will ftand the fire fo well as 
the Drefden ; they fpoil and bubble in the fame 
degree of fire which ferves to bake that made by 
Count Lauragais ; but this is a circumftance of 
fo little confequence, that it fcarce deferves atten- 
tion. Porcelain is not intended to return into the 
furnace when once it is taken out, nor is itdc- 
figned to bear the adtion of an intenfe fire. . 

It is in point of folidity that the foreign porce- 
lain truly excels that of Europe; it is by the pro- 
perty it has of heating quicker and with lefs 
rifque, and of bearing, without danger of being 
broken, the fudden cffedt of cold or boiling hot 

water; 
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water ; by the facility with which it is moulded B ° ° K 
and baked, which is an ineftimable advantage, 
as pieces of all fizes can be made with great eafe* 
as it can be baked without any rifque, be fold at 
a lower price, be of more general ufe, and con* 
feqyently become the objeft of a more cxtenfive 
trade, , 

Another great advantage of the India porce- 
lain is, that the fame pafte is very ufeful for 
making crucibles, and a variety of fuch veflels 
which are conftantly ufed in the other arts. They 
not only bear the fire for a longer time, but com- 
municate nothing of their fubftance to what is 
fufed in them. Their fubftance is fo pure, white, 
compact, and hard, that it can fcarce be melted, 
and acquires no kind of tinge. 

France is at the eve of enjoying all thefe ad* 
vantages. It is certain that Count Lauragais, 
who has long been in fearch of the fecret of the 
Chinefe, has at lad made fome china that is very 
like it. His materials have the fame properties, 
and if they are not exa&ly the fapne, at leaft they 
are a fpecies of the fame kind. Like the Chinefe, 
he can make his pafte long or fhort, and follow 
either his own or fome other procefs. His por- 
celain is not inferior to that of the Chinefe in 
point of pliablcnefs, and is fuperior to it in point 
of glazing; perhaps too in the facility with which 
it takes the colours. If it can be improved to 
fuch a degree as to have as fine and as white a 
grain, we may difpenfe with the porcelain of 
China. 

Vol. III. M Wh/li 
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B o^o k While the difcovery of Count Laufagais, 
from obftacles with which we are unacquaihtfed, 
was confined to mere experiment,, the manufac- 
tory of Sevre was gradually leaving off its frit, 
and fubftituting to it another kind of p.afte, rtiadc 
from an extremely white earth, found in the pro- 
vince of Limoges. This new porcelain is much 
more folid than the former; its appearante is 
more beautiful, irs grain, more pfeafing to the eye, 
and its tranfparency lefs vitreous. Its glazing i^ 
often much finer. This manufacture, by chang- 
ing its pafte, partakes more of the nature of real 
porcelain, and the procefs of making ic is mbrt 
fimple. 

Nevertheless, as the earth made life of at 
Sevre is very fhort, and as the argillaceous parf, 
which is the only one that can impart cohefibn to 
it, can make it eafy to work, and give it folidity 
in baking, enters little into the compofition of 
this earth* the pieces that are produced from this 
manufa&ure will of courfe always bear a high 
price. Count Lauragais's pafte would not be fub- 
jeft to this inconvenience ; for though it be not 
fo white, yet, under the hand of the artift, it wiH 
bend, like wax, at pleaftire. 

The brilliancy of the Limoges earth has de- 
lighted every one. Paris, and its diftrifis, havfe 
been immediately filled with porcelain ovens. 
All thefe manufactures have got their materials 
from this province, and they have been found of 
the fame kind; but more or lefs white, and mofc 
or lefs fulible, according to the part of the 

very 
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very extenfivc layer from which they hare been * ° v ° K 

taken. ' ■ 




When M. Turgot was intendant of Limoges, 
he eftablifhed a manufactory of porcelain upon 
a very well concerted plan. If this manufacture^ 
tfhichls upon the fpot, and which has the advan- 
tage over all the reft of fele&ing its materials, 
and in cheapnefs of workmanlhip, (hould be con- 
duced with activity and (kill, it muft pgt an end 
to all' competition. That of Sevre alone will ft ill 
fubfiftj which, from the elegance of its forms, 
and the fuperior tafte of its ornaments, will ever 
be beyond any kind of comparifon. But we have 
laid enough, and perhaps too much, upon the 
fubjedt in queftion. We muft now proceed to 
fpeak of the (ilks of China. 

The annals of China afcribe the. difcovery of TheEwo. 
filk to one of the wives of the emperor. Hoangti. fi"" 8 i n uy 
Thefe" princeffes afterwards., amufed themfelv^s ^"jiffer. 
with breeding up filk-worm$, drawing the filk, encefrom 
and working it. It is even laid, that in the in- 
terior part of the palace there was a piece q( 
ground fet apart for the culture qf mulberry-trees. 
The emprefs, attended by the chief ladies of her 
court, went in perfon and gathered the leaves of 
fome of the branches that were brought down fo 
as to be within her reach. So prudent an in ft a nee 
of policy promoted " this branch of induftry to 
fuch a degree, that the Chinefe, who before were 
only clothed in (kins, foon appeared drefled in 
filk. The filks, that were now grown very com- 
mon, were foon brought to great perfeftion. The 
Chinefe were indebted for this la ft advantage to 

M 2 the 
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b o^o k t hc writings of fome ingenious men, and even of 
fome minifters, who had not difdained to attend 
to this new art. All China learnt from their theory 
every thing belonging to it. 

The art of breeding up filk -worms, and of 
fpinning and weaving their (ilk, extended from. 
China to India and Perfia, where it made no very 
rapid progrefs j if it had, Rome would not, at 
the end of the third century, have given a pound 
of gold for a pound of filk. Greece having 
adopted this art in the eighth century, filks be- 
came a little more known, but did not grow 
common. They were long confidered as an ob- 
ject of magnificence, and referved for perfons in 
the mod eminent (tat ions, and for the greateft 
folemnities. At length, 'Roger, king of Sicily, 
fent for manufacturers from Athens; and the cul- 
ture of the mulberry-tree foon paffed from that 
ifland to the neighbouring continent. Other 
countries in Europe wifiied to partake of an ad- 
vantage from which Italy derived fo much wealth; 
and after fome fruitlefs attempts they attained it. 
However, from the nature of the climate, or fome 
Other caufe, it has not fucceeded equally in every 
place. 

The filks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whe- 
ther in organzin or in tram, are all ordinary filks; 
but they are ufeful, and even neceffary for bro- 
cades, for embroidery, and for all works that re- 
quire ftrong filk. 

The other Italian filks, thofe of Novi, Venice, 
Tufcany, Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and 
Piedmont, are ufed in organzin for the warp, 

though 
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though they are not all equally fine and good. B ° o k« 
The Bologna filks were for a long time preferred* 
to any other. But fince thofe of Piedmont have 
been improved, they juftly claim the preference, 
as being the fmootheft, the fineft, and the lighted. 
Thofe of Bergamo come neareft to them. 

Though the Spanifli filks in general are very 
fine, thofe of Valencia are by far the belt. They 
are all fit for any fort of manufacture $ the only 
fault they have, is being rather too oily, which is 
a great detriment to the dye. 

« 

The French filks excel mod others in Europe, 
and are inferior to none but thofe of Piedmont 
and Bergamo in point of lightnefs. JBefides, they 
are brighter coloured than thofe of Piedmont; 
and more even and ftronger than thofe of Ber- 
gamo. 

The variety of filk produced in Europe has not 
yet enabled us to difpenfe with that of the Chinefe, 
Though in general it is uneven and heavy, it will 
always be in requeft for its whitenefs. It is ge- 
nerally thought to derive this advantage from na- 
ture: but it is more probable, that, when the 
Chinefe draw the filk, they put fome. ingredient 
into the bafon, that has the property of expell- 
ing all heterogeneous fubftances, or at lcaft the 
coarfeft parts of them. The little wafte there is 
in this filk compared to any other, when it is 
boiled for dying, feems to give great weight to 
this conjc&ure. 

However this, be, the Chinefe filk is fo far 
fupcrior to any other in whitenefs, that it is the 
only one which can be ufed for blondes and 

M 3 gauzes: 
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BO ° K gauzes: all our endeavours to fubftitute o\ir owft 
in the blonde mangfe&ures have bfe« fruitlefs, 
whether we have made ufe of prepared or unpre- 
pared filk. The a;cempts in gauze have not been 
quite fo jufifuecefsful. : Th£ whkeft; French afnd 
Italian filks.have been %r\z$> and teemed toanfwer 
tolerably :well; but .neither the colour nor the 
drefling w$re forptffejfl; a> in the gauzes made with 
the C&nefcfilk. 

In the-laft eefctwy, the -European^ imported 
very little (ilk from China* The French filk fuc- 
cccded very well for black and coloured gauze, 
and for cat*gut< th&rwas then, in.Ta&ion. The 
tafte that has prevailed' for thefe forty y ears .paft, 
atod more efpecially for the lift twenty-;five, .for 
white gauzes and blondes^has gradually increafecf 
the demand for this production of the Eaft. Of 
late it -has amounted to -eighty thoiifaiid weight 
a-yefcr; bf which France has always, taken near 
three-fourths. This importation has increafed to 
fuelv a- degree, that' in 1766 the Engliih alone 
imipofted a hundred add four thoufand- weight: 
, as ic could not tbe all confumedirt gauze a«d 
blonde, the manufa&urers have ufed it for tabbies 
and hofe. The ft 6<r kings made of this filk art of 
a beautiful white that never Changes* but are not 
near fo fine as others; ■ , ' ' ' 

Beside this (ilk, fo remarkable for its white- 
nefs, which coines Chiefly from the province of 
Tche-Kiang, and is known in Europe by the 
hame of Nanking-filk, whi£h is theplace where 
moft of it is prepared, China produces ordinary 
filks, which we call Canton. As thefe are only 

fit 
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fit for fame kinds of tram* and arc as dear as our B ° ° K 
own, .which .anfw£j-;the fame purppfe, very few 
are imported. The quantity brought home by 
the Englifliand Dutch does, not exceed five or fix 
thoufand pieces. The manufactured iilks are a 
mu<?h more considerable article, • 

TnECl)inefe are .not l^fs ingenious in weaving, 
their fi%s than in preparing them. This docs not 
extend to thofe that, are mixed with gold and. Gi- 
ven Their manufacturers have never known 
how to draw out thefe metals into thread, and the 
wfrple of their art confifts in rplling their filka 
upon .gilt paper, or putting the paper upon them 
affer.they are woven, ...Both methods are equally 
bad. 

Though, in general, men are more apt to be 
pleafed with npvelty than with true excellence, 
yet the Europeans have neper been tempted to 
buy thefe . ftuffs,, ;lThey have beep equally dif- 
gufted at.tbe^a.wlfwarcjnefs of the patterns, which 
exhibit nothing but diftorted figures, and un- 
meaning ^ro^pejsj; theydifepver no tafte in the 
difpofitipn of the Ji^hts and ftiades, nor any of 
that el^gapce and cafe that appear in the works 
of pur good artifts. Th erc , * s a ftiffnefs and a 
want of freedom, *n all that^the CJiinefe do, that 
is difpleafing to perfons of any tafte j all favours 
of their particular turn of mind,.which isdeftitute 
of vivacity #nd elevation,. >•,.-.. 

The only thing that makes us overlook thefe 
defe&s in thofe works, • that , reprefept flowers, 
birds, or trees, is, that none of .thofe Qblefts are 
raifed. :Tbe figures are painted $ppn the Glk it- 
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felf with indelible colours; and yet the deception 
is fo perfeft, that all thefe objefts appear to be 
brocaded or embroidered. 

Their plain filks want no recommendation, 
for they are perfeft in their kind : and fo are their 
colours, efpecially the green and the red. The 
white of their damalks has fomething extremely 
pleating. The Chinefe make them only with the 
filk of Tche-Kiang. They thoroughly boil the 
warp, as we db, but only half-boil the woof. This 
method gives the damafk more fubftance and ftiff- 
nefs. It has a reddifh caft without being yellow, 
which is very pleafing, and has not that glare that 
dazzles the fight. This agreeable white is like- 
wife obferved in the Chinefe varnifh. 

The varnifh is a particular kind of rcfin, which 

p h*fe u°" diftils from a tree called at Japan, Jitz-dfiU) and 

qoered ware at China, tfi-cbu. It has few branches, and is of 

r n hin P i. pC Di- the height of the willow. Its bark is of a whitifh 

Sn C Jhe B art? colour and rough, its wood brittle and full of 

ofthitem- pith. Its leaves, which are alternately difpofed 

at the extremity of the branches, refemblc thofe 

of the a(h, and pu(h out from their axillae clufters 

of Bowers, which are male upon one plant, ami 

female upon another. The firft have a calix with 

five divifions, five petals, and as many (lamina. 

In the others we find, inftead of (lamina, a piftil 

crowned with three ftylesj this piftil becomes a 

yellowilh fruit, of the bignefs of a pea, (lightly 

comprcfled on the fides, and filled with a hard 

kernel. This tree grows very well from feed, 

but the method of propagating it by (prigs is 

preferred. For this purpofe, the branches from 

which 
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which new plants arc to be raifed, arc chofen in B ° v ° K 
autumn. They are (unrounded at their bafe 
with a ball of moiftened earth, tied round with 
tfaread 9 till the feafon of the froft, and kept moid 
' bjr being conftantly watered. In the fpring, 
when the branch has (hot fome branches into this* 
earthy it is fawed off below the ball, and trans- 
planted. 

This tree grows only in fome mild provinces 
of China and Japan. It is alfo found in thofe 
regions of America that are fituated under the 
fame latitude, fuch as Louifiana and Carolina. 
It thrives in all foils and with all expofurcs : but 
its produce is not the fame in every place, either 
in quality or quantity. It requires but little care 
in cultivating. It is fufficient to ftir up the 
ground a little at the foot of the trees, and to put 
dead leaves round it, which ferve inftead of dung. 
The trunk of thofe trees that; grow wild in the 
mountains, is fometimes twelve inches in diame- 
ter. It is much lefs in thofe trees that are culti- 
vated! and which do not laft lefs than ten years. 
This difference is to be attributed to the incifions 
that are made in their bark to extract the varnifh; 
This milky juice, which cxifts in all parts of the 
tree, diftils from the incifions, under the form of 
liquid pitch. When expofed to the air it afiumes 
a reddifh colour, which is foon changed into a 
bright black. Shells are fixed at each (lit, to re-* 
ceive the liquor j which is afterwards poured into 
bamboos, and then carried to the merchants, 
who put it into larger veffels. The frefti varnifh 
exhales a dangerous vapour, which produces in* 

flammatory 
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b o o k flarr>iiiac.ocy/hurT>oub : uppri.thc : fltin of <fhfi{$ who, 
arc txpofed to it. They pjreferve. thenjifci^cs 
from ibis pernicious cffeft, by\ turning tbeh^d 
afide when ttay cplleft ,the liquid, r or when, they 
pour it off. jSpme travellers ajid, t|ia^ the. work- 
men rub their hands and face with, oil fyefore and 
aftfr th$ bufinefs, and that they carefully cover 
all other parts of their body. 

The varnifh is gathered in the fummer, ^nd 
the procefs is repeated three, times ia the ftm$ 
fcafon, and upon the fame tree ; but the firflt that 
nins off is the beft. When the free appears cx- 
hattfted, its ,ftem. is. cut off,. ,and tjie rpot puflies 
forth frefh fhpots, which are f eacjy £0 yi^ld yarnilh 
at the end of three yeafs. , 

The varnifh rnoft in repute js that whichx^vnfS 
from Japan. It does not require much prepare 
tton. It is Aifjkjeot to ft rain it, through- a cloth* 
in order to fepar^ate it from any foreign particlq.. 
The fu per fly o*i s watery parts &<re atfo evappf^d 
by the heat of tl>e fun, and hog's gall is a$dedto 
grve it a degree. of cofififtence. 

We muft not confound this varnjfli with a yery 
inferior fort jwitH which it is .adulterated* The 
latter, which is .known by the npme of §iam var- 
lufh, diftils from the tree. that: yields the a/iacar- 
dium. It is. only ufed in varniihing the moft orr 
dinary utenfils. It is gathered at Siam, Cam- 
bodia, and Tonqiun, where theChinefe purchafe 
it, becaufe that which they extrgft from the Tfi- 
chu is not fufficieot for their confumption. 

The true varnilh, of which. they diftioguifh 
three different kinds v in China,* is ufed in two 

ways. 
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ways* The firft confiljfcs.in rubbing the wood-with B O y ° k 
a particular (brt of oil ufed in China; and as Toon 
as it is dry, the vamifti is laid. on. It is fo trans- 
parent, that the veins of the wood appear tinged 
through it, if it be laid on but two or three times/ 
If it bejrepeatedly applied, ;it.,may be brought to 
ihinelike a looking-glafs. 

The other -way- is (none complicated. A kind 
of pafte- board is glusd by; the help of in^ftic pver 
the wood* On this frnootfy and folid ground are 
fpread feveral layers p£vaxni(h. .Itmuft be neither 
too thick nor tao liquid , f and .in this juft medium 
the-ikiH q( ths ^rtiit principally , con fifts. 

Whichever way the varnilh is laid on> it ef- 
fectually prfcferves *he woptkfrQm decaying. The 
worms: can fcarce penetrate, ir, neither, has the 
damp ever therleaft effpdl upon it ; and with a 
little c^re ;tbis, yarn ilh leaves no fmcjl behind. 

This var^ifh^ is as pJeafmg to the eye as it is 
durable;, It. may be applied' on gold and filver, 
and mixed with all forts of colours. ., Upon it are 
painted .figures* landfcape s, .palaces, hunting par- 
ties, and battles. In lhprt, it would not be de- 
ficient in any refpeft, if it <w r ere not generally 
fpoiled by, the badnefs. of the, Chipefe drawing. 

Notwithstanding this defeft, the making of 
this ware requires much pains and conftant attdn- 
tioni The varnilh muft be laid on nine or ten 
times at lcaft, and cannot.be fpread too thin. 
There muft be a fufficient time, allowed between 
the application of each layer, that it may befuf- 
fered to. dry- A longer time ftijl muft be allowed 
between the application of the laft layer and the 

• ■ . policing, 
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B ° v ° K poHfhing, painting, and gilding. A whole fum- 
mer }s Icarce iufficient for all this procefs at Nan- 
king, from whence the court and the chief citie* 
of the empire are fupplied. It is carried on with 
greater expedition at Canton. As there is a great 
demand for this ware in Europe, and as the Euro- 
. peans will have it made according to their own 
plan, and will allow but a fhort time to complete 
it, it is ufually finiffied in too great hafte. The 
artift, not having time to give the neceffary de- 
gree of perfection to bis work, is fatisfied if he 
' can but make it pleafing to the eye. The Chi- 
nefe manufa&ure of paper is not liable to the fame 
imperfections. 

Originally the Chinefe wrote with a fteel 
bodkin upon wooden tablets, which, being fatt- 
ened together, made a volume. They afterwards 
traced their char afters upon pieces of (ilk or linen, 
cut 'to any length or breadth. At laft, about fix- 
teen hundred years ago, they found out the fecret 
of making paper. 

The Chinefe paper is of two kinds. That 
which is ufed for writing and printing, is made 
of cotton rags, and of hemp, by a procefs nearly 
fimilar to that which is pra&ifed in the European 
manufa&ures. It is equal, and in fome refpefts 
fuperior, to our paper. Its thinnefs and trans- 
parency have fuggefted the idea of its being 
made of filk. But the perfons who have propa- 
gated this opinion knew not that filk, though it 
may be reduced into very minute particles, will 
not mix with water, and can never acquire a con- 
fidence by being laid upoq frames. 

Is 
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Ik making the fecOnd kind of paper, the Chi- B ° v ° K 
ncfeufe the internal barks of the mulberry-tree* of 
the elm, of the cotton -tree, and more frequently 
of the bamboo. Thefe fubftances, after they are 
become rotten by foaking in muddy water with 
lime in it, are cut in pieces, bleached in the dew 
or in the fun, triturated in mortars, and boiled in 
coppers to a fluid pafte* This pafte being fpread 
upon frames that are made of fmall cape- rods 
paffed through the wire-drawing iron, produces 
thofc (heets of paper that are fometimes twelve 
feet long, and four feet broad* and which are 
generally ufed for hangings in theChinefe houfes. 
Sometimes they are defigned for writing or print- 
ing : but they mud in that cafe be dipped in a 
folution of alum ; and even afcer this procefs, one 
can only write or print upon one of the two fides. 

Though this paper be apt to crack, to be in- 
jured by damps, and to be worm-eaten, it is be- 
come an article of trade. Europe has borrowed 
from Afia the idea of furni/hing clofets and mak- 
ing fcreens with it. 

The figures upon this paper are graceful in 
their attitudes and in their drefs : but though we 
fee heads, which prefent fome agreeable feature, 
yet they are very incorre&ly drawn. The eyes 
in a full face are frequently reprefented as they 
fiiould appear in a profile ; and the hands are al- 
ways wretchedly done. Moreover, there are no 
(hades in thefe drawings, and the objects appear 
as if they received light from all fides. They 
have not even a (hade upon their ground, and are, 
in fome meafure* tranfparcnt. Accordingly, it 

may 
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b-'o or may^be faid that the Chinefe are not in the leaft 
in pfoflHBon of the arc of painting : for there can 
be no painting where 'there are neither contours, 
nor half- tin ts, nor {hades, nor rcflc&fcd Kghts. 
Their works arc at beft nothing more tlvan- flight- 
coloured prints. - - 

We cannot draw any conclusion from theplatet 
that were engraved' at Paris* for : the -emperor of 
China. The drawirig^were made by miffiorraries 
who had learned the art of defign in Europe, by 
which means, they have in general been found 
conformable to the ideas of effe£fc which we ac- 
quire from a ftudied* infpe&ion of nature. Ne* 
verthclefs > in conformity without doubt « to the 
cuftom of the empire, one of them hras beert-fbund, 
in which the figures marked, no fhade upon the 
ground, which made them appear as if they were 
in the ai*. ■ 

Tub perfpe&ive we obferve in thefe drawings, 
may alfo be attributed to the knowledge acquired 
in Europe. Though it be-not accurate nor wett 
chofen, fince all the afpe&s are prefented as in a 
kite's view, yet chefe prints are, in this refpeft, 
very fuperior to real. Chinefe drawings. In the 
latter, we may indeed diftinguifli. fame idea of 
diminution in.pcrfpe&ivej. and of the leflcningjof 
obje6hs. : but we difcern • nothing that can induce 
us to.fuppofe, that they have any knowledge of 
perfpe&ive geometrically demonftrated. 

These theoretical prifccipl&s being left necc£ 
fary in fculpture, they have made more profi- 
ciency in that art. In many of their figures with 
fhaking 1 heads, we obfer Me adcor*te- imitations of 
7 nature, 
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nature, executed with great care, but without- B ° v ° K 
tafte in the workmanfhip, and fervilely copied, 
as adibng^fc us, at the revival of the arts, Thefe 
irtifti know not how to confider nature in her 
beauties. ThSs proceeds, probably, from their noc 
ftudying the naked figure, arid from th<* circum- 
fiance of their not aiming at improvement, as 
icon as they find that they are advanced as far as 
their prgdeceffors. 

This confined method of ftudying may how* 
everhave produced one good cffe<5t among them, 
with refpeft to their porcelain. It may have con- 
tributed to* pjefetfve in their vafes the forms the 
moft fimpk, and thofe which firft ppefentcd thera- 
felves. Tbcfe are, in faft, the moft proper for 
this fpecies of fculpture. They are the befl: 
adapted to the neceffity of bearing an intenfe fire 
without getting out of fhape. Their forfm, which 
is generally upright, or has noce but very eafy 
inftc&ioiis, feemsnaore fk to bear theetFeft of 
baking-. Our abundance of genius, and the con- 
ftant defire of producing fomething new, induces 
u& to attempt all lands of curved attitudes, and 
frequently to paint obje&s in the air, which 
ftrccecd with difficulty ; and which, becoming ir- 
regular by the aftion of the fire, produce many de- 
feds, and occaflon the lofs of feveral pieces. 
To which we may add i that the firft workmen 
who were employed in making figures for vafes 
ihovrr rnaaufc&ures, were too mucsh aceuftomed 
to work in gold and filver, where every thing 
may % be attempted. It is to be hoped, tb^t 
time, experience, and the failure of fuccefs in 

many 
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* ° y ° K many trials, will reftore to this art the fitnplicky 
w - y --j that belongs to it* 

Since the cuftom of painting upon paper has 
been adopted in France and England, the Chinefe 
paper is in lefs requeft. ' We riiay poffibly be as 
fuccefsful in our endeavours of producing rhubarb 
for ourfelves. ' 
chin* r Q p« The rhubarb is a root which has the property 
ED^peaot of purging gently, of ftrengthening the ftomach, 
b^b, 'and °f facilitating digeftion, and of deftroying worms 
ad"*'" / * n children. ** * s a tuberofe root, rather fpongy, 
brown on the outfide, yellow internally, and (freak- 
ed with reddifh veins. Its tafte is bitter and 
aftringent, its fmell acrid and aromatic. That 
which is clofe, has a ftrong ftnell, and tinges the 
faliva yellow, is preferred. The pieces that are 
rotten, too loofe in their texture, and have but 
-little fmell, are thrown away. 

We have nbt, as yet, any certain idea of the 
plant tl&t yields this remedy : it has not been 
examined upon the fpot by any naturalift. The 
rhubarb of Mufcovy,. the leaves of which are un- 
dulated, has been for fome time confidered as the 
true rhubarb : but its root, which is too corn- 
pad, and lefs purgative, feems to decide the 
matter againft it. Another fpecies, which is the 
Rheum Pal ma turn of the botanifts, and fome feeds 
of which Mr. de Jufficu has lately received 
through Ruffia, fhould feem to be the plant in 
queftion. Its root has the fame texture, the 
fame diftinguifhing characters, * the fame pro- 
perties as that which is ufed in our (hops. It is 
oblong, tuberofe, and pufhes out feveral leaves, 

palmated. 
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pilmated, has lharp pointed pods, from the B °°. K 
middle of which there rifes, at the height of fix 
feet, a ftalk of white flowers, rather fmall, each 
of which is compofed of a coloured calix with fix 
divifions of nine (lamina, and ohe piftil, fur- 
mounted with three ftyles, which becomes, as it 
ripens, a triangular feed. 

We know not the precifc place from whence 
this fpecies originally comes : but it is well afcer- 
tained, that the true rhubarb grows without cul- 
tivation, between the thirtieth and thirty-ninth 
degrees of north latitude. The provinces of Chcnfi 
and pf Setfchuen, to the north-weft of China, the 
Lefs Bucharia, and the kingdom of Tangut, fill 
up a great part of this immehfe fpace. 

The root of the rhubarb is taken obt of the 

earth towards rhe end of winter* before the leaves 

are unfolded. It is cut into pieces, which are 

placed upon long tables, and ftirred about feveral 

times in a day, till the juice they contain is grown 

thick and concrete. Without this precaution, 

the moft adtive part of the root would be difli- 

pated, the confequences of which wbuld be a di- 

j minution of its weight and of its virtues. The 

f roots are afterwards ftrung upon little firings to 

1 dry them* and are hung up in the open air, in a 

\ fliady place, or tied round the necks of the cattle, 

, as fome travellers affirm. They are afterwards 

1 folded up in dotton, and fent to their refpeftive 

deftinations. 

The Calmnck Tartars, and the inhabitants of 

. Great Bucharia, are the perfons who carry the 

rhubarb to Oremburg, where the Ruffian govern- 

Vol. III. N men* 
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B °£ k ment ^s \t bought ijp. Th$ gppfl ?q$ts yt c#*-. 
v^j fully feparated from the bad ones. - Thofe &# 
ye npt worth prcferving ^re l^rned ; a?}fi the reft 
are dried a fecond time. The rhubarb that is nqf 
confumed in tlje interior part of $e pnpirp^ i$, 
delivered to .the Englifh merchants at a ftipulated 
price, which never varies. {t is the beft pf all 
the rhubarbs* 

NfixT to this is the fort which the people of 
Qre^t Buct^ri^ carry into Perfta, ancj which* 
^ffier flaying trayerfed p^rt of Af?a by tefld? arriw 
on the border? of $he Mediterranean, where it is 
bpyght by th? Venetians. 

Before ip is fold again, this rhubarb is treated 
nearly with $he fame care as that which haspa(Ted 
through the hands pf the Ruffians. 

Ths rhubarb which comes to us bv thefe two 
channels, not being fufficipnt for our cpnfump- 
tioij, y ft have been obliged tot employ that which 
our nayigatqrs bring us frorn China. It is very 
inferior tp the other for,t$ j whether it be that i? 
has only been dried in an oven, as jt has been 
imagined from its not being bored $ or whether it 
may have acquired fome particular ta$e by being 
' placed near; other productions 3 or, in a wd, 
whether a long voy agp at fea may. not have altered 
it$ properties. 

The Europeans ;have been defirous of appro? j 
priating to themfelves this falutary plant. The j 
rhubarb tree which is feen in the royal garden at 
Paris, has already furniflhed fome feeds and fhoots, | 
which have fucceeded in an open ground, in ft? 
veral provinces of the kingdom. The focietf 
j i 1 eftablifred 
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ttiabliflied at JLondon for the encouragement of B ° v ° K 
arts and commerce^ diftributed, in 1779, medals 
to two Englifii cultivators who had produced 
rhubarb of a fuperior quality. Thefe firft experi- 
ments tuuft have been attended with favourable 
confequences. 

Beside the articles already mentioned, the 
Europeans bring from China, ink, camphire, bo- 
rax, canes, gum-lac 3 and formerly they purchafed 
gold there. 

Ik Europe a mark of gold is worth about four- 
teen marks and a half of fiiver. If there were a 
country in which it was worth twenty, our mer- 
chants would carry gold thither to exchange ic 
. for fiiver. They would bring us back that fiiver, 
f to receive gold, in exchange, which thfcy would 
again carry abroad for the fame purpofe. This 
trade would be continued in this manner till the 
relative value of the two metals came to be much 
the fame in both countries. It was upon this 
principle, that for a long time fiiver was fent to 
China, to be bartered for gold j by which traffic a 
profit of fojtyrfive per cent, was made. It was never 
carried on by the charter companies; becaufe the 
profit they made upon it, however considerable it 
may appear, was yet much inferior to that obtained 
upon their m^rchandife. Their agents, who were 
not indulged in purfuing what trade they chofe* 
attended to thefe fpeculations for their own ad- 
vant9g£, They followed this branch of commence 
with ft) much afliduity, that in a fliort timerthc 
returns were not fufficient to induce them to con- 
tinue it. Qold is of greater or lefs value at Can* 

N 2 ton, 
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ton, according to the time of the year when if is 
purchafed ; its value is lower from the beginning 
of 'February to the end of May, than through the 
reft of the year, when the harbour is full of foreign 
ihips. Yet, in the mod favourable feafon, no more 
than eighteen per cent, is to be made of it, which 
is not a fufficient inducement for any one to under- 
take this traffic* The only agents, who have not 
been fufferers by the ceffation of this trade, arc 
thofe of the French company, who were never al- 
lowed to be concerned in it. The dire&ors re- 
fer ved that profit for themfelves. Many attempt- 
ed it 5 but Caftanier was the only one who carried 
on the trade with abilities and fuccefs. He fent 
goods to Mexico; thefe were fold for piaftres, 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Phi- 
lippines, and from thence to China, where they 
were bartered for gold. That able man, by this 
judicious circulation, had opened a track, which 
it is furprifing that no one has fince purfued. 
£ c e Turo. of All the European nations, which fail beyond 
w fwm° the Cape of Good Hope, go as far as China. The 
conneaioni Portuguefe were the firft who landed there. The 
Chinefe gave them the town of Macao, which, was 
built upon a barren and rugged fpot, on the point 
of a little ifland at the mouth of the river Canton, 
and with it a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cumference. They obtained the freedom of the 
harbour, which is too narrow, but fafe and com- 
modious, upon the condition of paying to the em- 
pire all the duties to be levied on the (hips that 
(hould come in' } and they purchafed the liberty 
of building fortifications, by engaging to pay a 

yearly 
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yearly tribute of 37>500 livres *. As long as the B 
court of Lifbon maintained the fovereignty of the 
Indian feas, this place was a famous mart. It de- 
clined in the fame proportion as the power of the 
Portuguefe, and gradually came to nothing. 
There would fcarce be anv remembrance left of 
this fpot, formerly fo celebrated, if, during one 
part of the year, it did not ferve as an afylum for 
the European faftors, who, after the departure of 
their (hips, are obliged to quit Canton, which they 
cannot re-enter till their veffels return. Never- 
thelefs, the feeble remains of this once flourifh- 
ing colony, (till enjoyed a kind of independence 
till the year 1774. 

At that period, the murder of a Chinefe deter- 
mined the viceroy of the province to apply to his 
court for a magiftrate to inftruft and govern the 
barbarians of Macao j thefe were the words of his 
petition^ The court fent a Mandarin, who took 
poffeffion of the town in the name of his matter. 
He fcorned to live among foreigners, who are 
always holden in great contempt, artd fixed hisre- 
fidence at the diftance of a league from the town* 

The Dutch met with worfe treatment about; a 
century ago. Thofe republicans, who, notwith- 
ftanding the fuperiority they had gained in the 
Afiatic feas, had been excluded from China by 
the intrigues of the Portuguefe, at laft got accefs 
to the ports of that empire. Not fatisfied with 
the precarious footing they had acquired there, 
they attempted to ereft a fort near Hoang-pou, 
under pretence of building a warehoyfe. I? ij& 

* 4,5621. los. 

N 3 &id, 
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B ° v ° K ftid, that their defign fras to make themfetoey 
mafters of the navigation of the Tigris, and to 
give law both to the Chinefe and to foreigners, 
who were defirous of trading to Canton. Their 
views were difcovered too loon for their inter eft. 
They were all mafiacred 5 and it was a great while 
before any of their nation could venture to appear 
anew upon the coaftsof China, They were feen 
there again about the year 173©, The firft 
fliips that arrived there came from Java, They 
brought various commodities of the growth of 
India in general, and of their own colonies irt 
particular, and bartered them for thofe of the 
country* The commanders of thefe veffdls, 
wholly intent upon pkafing the council of Bata* 
via y from which they immediately received their 
orders, and expefted their promotion, had no* 
thing in view but todtfpofe of the mcrchandife 
they were entrufted with, without attending to the 
quality of that they received in return. The 
Company foon found, that in confequence of this 
proceeding they could never fupport themfelvcs 
againft their competitors. This consideration 
determined them to fend fhips dirc&ly fpom Eu* 
rope with money, They touch at Batavia, where 
they take in fuch commodities of the country as 
are fit for China, and return dire&fy into our la- 
titudes, with much better ladings than formerly, 
' but not fo good a$ thofe of the Englifh. 

Of all the nations that have eftabliffoed an in* 
tercourfe With China, the Englifh have main- 
tained it the moft conftantly. They had a fac- 
tory in the ifland of Chufan* at the time when 

affairs 
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iffirirs were fchiefly tranfa&ed atEmfouy. Whcft * 
ffieffitfWe cerittrid at Canton, their activity was 
ftill tfie farttt. As their Company were required 
to export woolleft cloths, they determined to 
ktep agertts conftantly at this place to difpoffe of 
thktn. This criftom of the Ehglilh; joined to thfe 
great demand for tea in their fettlfcnfients, made 
therti, at the beginning of the century, matters . 
of almoft all thfc trade carried on between Chin* 
and Europe. The heavy duties laid by the Par* . 
liament an that foreign production, at laft made 
other nations, and France in particular, fenfible 
of the advantages of this cbmmerce. 

France had formed in 1660 a particular 
Company foi the trade of thefe latitudes. A 
rich merchant of Rouen, named Fermanel, was 
at the head of the undertaking; which wtfs be- 
gun \frith an rnfufficient Gapital, and proved un- 
fuccefsful. The averfion, naturally entertained 
for a people who believed that foreigners came 
among them for no other purpofe than to corrupt 
their morals, and to deprive them of their liberty, 
Was confiderably increafed by the loffes that weffc 
fiiftained. In vain, towards the year 1685, did 
the Chinefe alter their opinion, and confequehtly 
their behaviour. The French feldom frequent 
their ports. The new fociety formed in 169$, was 
not more aftive than the former ; nor did they 
fucceed in this trade, till it came to be united 
with that of India, and rofe in the fame propor- 
tion. 

The Danes and the Swedes began to frequent 
the ports of China about the fame time, and have 

N 4 a&ed 
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B °v? * *^ cc * upon the fame principles as the French. The 
Embden Company would probably have adopted 
them likewife, had it fub lifted long enough. 

The annual purchafes made by the Europeans 
in China, if we compute them by thofe of the 
year 1766, amount to 26,754,494 livres *$ this 
fum, above four-fifths of which is laid out on 
the (ingle article of tea, was paid in piaftres, 
pr in goods carried by ttyenty T three (hips, Swe- 
den furniftied 1,935,168 livres f in money, and 
427,500 J in tin, lead, and other commodities. 
Denmark, 2,161,630 livres § in money, and 
231,000 || in iron, lead, and gun-flints. France, 
4,opo,ooo ** in mpney, and 490,000' ft "* 
drapery. Holland, 2,735,400 J J \n money, and 
44,600 §§ in woollen goods, befide 4,000,150 1| 
in the produce of her colonies. Great Britain, 
5>443>566 jivres *** in jponey, 2,000,475 ttt m 
woollen cloths, and 3,37 5,000 JJJ in varioiis ar- 
ticles from different parts of India. All thefe fum$ 
together amount to 26,754,494 livres §§§. We 
do not include in this calculation 10.000,000 HI 
in fpepie, which the Englifh have carried over 
and above what we have npentioned, becaufethey 
were deftined to pay off the debts that nation had 
pontrafted, or to lay in a (lock to trade upon in 
the intervals between the voyages, 

* 1,114,770!. ns. 8d. f 80,6321. t 17,812!, ios. 

§ 90,0671. 185. 4<i. || 9,6251. ** 1 66,6661. 13s. 4<K 

ft i6,6661. 13 s. 4d. \X 113,975!. SS 1,858!. 6s. 8d. 

Illl 166,6721. 18s. 4 d. **• 226,815!. 5 s. 

ttt 83,353!. 2 s. 6d. JJt 140,6251. 

hh\ i>*H'777l. 1*8. 8d. Illlil 416,666!. 13s. 4(L 
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It is not cafy to forefce what this trade will book 
hereafter be. Though the Chinefe are fo fond of v, - w -uj 
money, they feem more inclined to (hut their S£S 
portjs againft the Europeans, than to encourage J^/*^ 
them to extend their trade. As the fpirit of the *•** of 
Tartars has fubfided, and the conquerors have cSZ! m 
imbibed the maxims of the vanquifhed nation, 
they have adopted their prejudices, and in parti- 
cular their averfion and contempt of foreigners* 
They have difcovered thefe difpolkions, by the 
humiliating hardihips they have impofed upon 
them, after having treated them with great re- 
fpe&. The tranfition is but fhort from this pre- 
carious (ituation to a total expulfion. It may not 
be far off; and this is the more likely, as there is 
an aftive nation which is, perhaps, fecretly con* 
triving to bring about this event. 

The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is 
grown very fond of feveral Chinefe productions. 
They may readily fyppofe, that the impoflibility 
of procuring them from the firft hand would not 
hinder the consumption. If all Europeans were 
excluded from China, the natives would export 
their own commodities. As their ihipping is not 
fit lor a long navigation, they would be ynder a 
neceffityof parrying them to Batavia or Ma- 
lacca; and the nation tq whom thefe colonies be-: 
long, would immediately get all this trade in itsi 
hands. It is dreadful even to fufpeft thefe repub- 
licans of any thing fo bafe, but it is well kno,wn 
that they have been guilty of more odious a&s fof 
jnterefts of lefs conference. 
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If the ports of China were ofice fhtft, it is pro- 
bable t;hey would bfc fo for ever. The obftinaoy 
of that nation would never fuflfer them to retra^ 
and there is no appearance that thiy would be 
compelled to it. What meafures could be taken 
agaihft a ftate at the diftance of eight thoufand 
leagues ? No government can be fo abfdrd as to 
imagine, that men, after the fatigues of fo long 
a voyage, would venture ta attetopt conqueftsi in 
a country defended by fiich a number of people, 
h6W€vfef deftitute of courage this nation, which 
has fteter tried ks fftength againft the Europea&fy 
nwy bfc ftfpppfed to be. The only way in which 
*d cofcld diftfef9 thefe people, would be by inter- 
cepting theit navigation, which is an ofcjedt they 
pay littf* attention to, as it neither affeds their 
fubfiftence nor their conveniences. 

• Even this frtiitlefs revenge Wotild be pra&icable 
jbut fat a fhdrt tithi. The '(hips employed in 
this piratical cruife would be driven from thofc 
latfhuefes, one part of the year by the monfoonsy 
Md th€ othe? part by the ftorms they caH typhous, 
Which are peculiar to the feas of China. 

Having thus explained the manner in*whicK 
the Europeans have hitherto carried on the Ea$ 
Irtdia trade, it Will not be improper to examine 
tftfefc queftiorts, Which naturally arife upon th6 
fubjeft, arid have not yet been decided, i. Whe* 
tfref it be" advifable to continue that trade. 2. 
Whether large fettlements be neceffary to carry it 
clh With fticcefs. 3. Whether it ought to be Idft 
in the hands of excltifive companies. We fhfcll 

* difcufs 
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difeufs thefc points with impartiality, as Wd ha?C * *^ d * 
to othtr concern in the caufe but the intdreft &{ 
mankind. 

AiiL the accounts we have of things*, are per- 
verted by igndrdrice or evil mentions. The 
politician is guided only by his views j the mer* 
chant by his intereft. There is none bat thd 
philofopher who knows when to doubt j who hi 
filent, when his knowledge, fails him j and whd 
tells the truth, when once he refolves t& fpetfk. 
For indeed, what reward could be offered, df 
fufficient importance to induce him to deeefa 9 
mankind, and to forfeit his chara$er? If ttd 
fappofe it fortune 5 he is rich enough, if he feavd 
but a fufficieney to fatisfy his wants 7 which ard 
extremely limited. Is it ambition ? If he hard 
the happinefs of being Wife, he may excite the 
envy of others * but there is nothing under the 
heavens that he can poffibly covet. Is he to be 
tempted with dignities? He knows they will, not 
be offered to him j and if they fhouid be, hd 
Juaows that he would not accept them without a 
certainty of doing good. Is he to be feduced by 
flatlery ? He i$ totally unacquainted ifrioh this art, 
and difdains the contemptible advantages 6C it* 
Can he be influenced by fear? He fears nothing j 
not even death. If he be thrown into a don* 
geon, he is weli aware this is not the firft time 
that tyrants, or fanatics, have plunged vi^uae 
into fuch a fuuation, fronk whence (he has beeil 
taken out merely to be dragged upon a fctaffoid. 
It is he who efcapes out of the hands of deftiny 
that kfiQW5 not how to lay hold of him, becaufe 

he 
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B ° ° K he has broken off, as. the ftoic fays; the handles 
v- -y—, > by which the drong feizes upon the weak, and 
difpofes of them at pleafure. 

^$T Whoever confiders Europe as forming but 
ihouWcoii* one |3 0c jy the members of which are united in 

tinae its J ' 

trade with one common intered, or at leaft in the fame 
kind of intered, will not hcfitate to pronounce, 
whether her connexions with Afia be advan- 
tageous or not. The India trade evidently en- 
larges the circle of our enjoyments. It procures 
us wholcfome and agreeable liquors, conveni- 
ences of a more refined nature, more fplendid 
furniture, fome new pleafures, and a more com- 
fortable exidence. Such powerful incentives have 
had the fame influence upon thofe nations, who, 
from their Situation, activity, good fortune in 
making difcoveries, and boldnefs in enterprizes, 
can procure thefe enjoyments for themfelves at 
their very fource j as upon thofe who are unable 
to acquire them, unlefs through the channel of 
the maritime dates, whofe navigation enabled 
them to difperfe the fuperfluities of their enjoy- 
* ments over the whole continent. The Europeans 
have been fo eager in their purfuit after thefe 
foreign luxuries, that neither the higheft duties, 
the drifted prohibitions, nor the fevered penal- 
ties, have been able to redrain it. Every govern- 
ment, after having in vain tried to fubdue this 
inclination, which only increafed by oppofition, 
has been forced at lad to yield to its though 
general prejudices, which were drengthened by 
time and cudom, made them confider this com- 
pliance 
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pliance as detrimental to the (lability of the com- B ° F ° K 
mon good. 

But the time was come, when it became 
neceffary to remove the reftraints. Can it be a 
matter of doubt, whether it be beneficial to add 
the enjoyments of foreign climates to thofe of our 
own ? Univerfal fociety exifts as well for the com- 
mon intereft of the whole, as by the mutual inte- 
reft of all the individuals that compofe it. An 
increafe of felicity muft, therefore, refult from a 
general intercourfe. Commeroe is the exercife 
of that valuable liberty, to which nature has in- 
vited all men 5 which is the fource of their hap- 
pinefs, and indeed of their virtues. We may 
even venture to affert, that men are never fo truly 
fenfible of their freedom as they are in a commer- 
cial intercourfe; nor is any thing fo conducive 
to it as commercial laws : and one particular 
advantage derived from this circumftance is, that 
as trade produces liberty, fo it contributes to pre- 
ferve it. . 

We muft be but little acquainted with man, if 
we imagine, that, in order to make him happy, 
he muft be debarred from enjoyments. We grant, 
that the being accuftomed to want the conveni- 
ences of life leflens the fum of our misfortunes* 
but by diminifhing our pleafures in a greater pro- 
portion than our pains, we are rather brought to 
a ftate of infenfibility than of happinefs. If nature 
have given man a heart fufceptible of tender im*» 
preffions; if his imagination be for ever involun- 
tarily employed in fearch of ideal and delufive 
ebjedts of happinefs; it. is fit that his reftlefs 

mind 
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* ° v ° * miod fiiould have an infinite variety of enjoy- 
ments to piirfue. But let reafon teach him to fas 
fotisfc4 with fuch things a$ he can enjoy, and not 
to be anxious fpr thofc that are out of his readji 
this h true wifdom. But to require, that featon 
ihauid make us voluntarily rejeft what it is in o^f 
ppwcp tq add rp opr prefent happinef*, is oo coa-» 
tradi£t nature, ^nd tq fubvert th<e firft principles 
pf foci^fyi it i# to transform the univjerfe intooiic - 
yatft monaftef y> find po change men into fo many 
idte %ni melancholy anphprets* Let gs fgppofc 
this project executed; *nd, caftiag our eyes upoa 
i\k globe, let us aik ourfelves, whether wc (houW 
be better ple.afed wkh it in the ftatc we ibopldi thea 
fee it, tfe*n as it w*$ before ? 

How fhall we perfuade man to be content with 
the few indulgences that moralifts think proper to 
allow him? How Jhall we afcertain the limits of 
what is neceffary, which varies according to his 
fitu^tion in life, his attainments, and his deftrcs f 
No fooner had his induftry facilitated the means 
of procuring a fubfiftence, th*n the leifur* te 
gained by this was employed in extending the ti* 
mits of bis faculties and the circle of hU pta* 
fores. Hence arofe all his fa&itious wants. The 
difcovery of a new fpecics of fenfations excited a 
de&re of preferring them, and a propensity to 
find out others. The perfedlion of one art iotro- 
diaced the knowledge of feveral others, The &o 
eefs of a war, occafioaed by hunger or revenge, 
fuggefted the idea of conqueft. Navigation put 
tnoa under a neceflity of deftroying one another, 
or of forming ^general yaiaa v Commercial 
i m treaties 
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twatfes between nations parted by the fcas, and * ° e * 
fecial cogipa&s between men difperfed tippq \h§ 
earth, bore an exa& refemblance tp each other* 
Thefe feyeral relations began by confcelfo and 
ended by affociations. War and navigation have 
Gpcafipned a mutual communication between 
(liferent people and different colonics, Hcnc$ 
men became conne&td with each other by de-t 
pe&dence or intercourse. The refufe of all otfiona, 
njixing tpgejher during the ravages of war, are 
improved and polifhed by commerce* the true 
Spirit of which is, that all nations Should confide* 
tfeemfelves as one great fociety, whofe members 
l^ye all an equ^l right to partake of the convex 
aiences of the reft. Commerce, in its object and 
in the means employed to carry it on, fuppofes 
in inclination and a liberty between all nations to 
make every exchange that ?an contribute to tbeit 
mutual fetisfaftipn. The inclination and the 
liberty of procuring enjoyments are the only two 
firings of indyftry, and the only two principles of 
fccUl intercourfe among mea. 

Those who cenfur* the trade of Europe with 
India, have only the following reafons to allege 
againftan uaiverfal and free intercourfe; that it 
i& attended with a conftderable lok of men; that 
it checks the progrefs of our induftry ; and that it 
leffens our ftock of money, Thefe objection* are 
eafily obviated. 

As long as every man ihaty be at liberty to 
chufe a peofefiion, and to employ his abilities in 
any manner moft agreeable to htmfelf, wte need 
not be felicitous abqpt his deftiny. As in a ftat^ 

of 
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b o o ic of freedom every thing has its proper value, nd 
- J > man will expofe himfelf to any danger, without 
expe&ing an equivalent. In a well-regulated 
fociety, every individual is at liberty to do what 
is mod conformable to his inclination and his in- 
tereft, provided it be not inconfiftent with the 
properties and liberties of others. A law, that 
fhould prohibit every trade in which a man 
/ might endanger his life, would condemn a great 

part of mankind to ftarvc, "and would deprive fo- 
\ ciety of numberlefs advantages* We need not 

crofs the Line to carry on a dangerous trade; 
firice, even in Europe, we may find many occu- , 
pations far more deftru&ive to the human race 
than the navigation to India. If the perils at- 
tending fea-voyages deftroy fome of our men, let 
us only give due encouragement to the culture 
of our lands, and our population will be fo much 
increafed, that we fliall be better able to fpare 
thofe felf-devoted vi&ims who are fwallowed up 
by the fea. To this we may add, that moft of 
thofe who perifli in long voyajges are loft through 
accidental caufes, which might eafily be pre- 
vented by more wholefome diet and a more regu- 
lar life. But if men will add, to the vices preva- 
lent in their own climate, and to the corruption 
of their own manners, thofe of the countries where 
they land, how is it poffible that they fhould re- 
fill thefe united principles of deftru6tion ? 

Even fuppofing that the India trade fhould coft 
Europe as many men as it is faid to do, are we 
certain that this lofs is not compenfated by the * 
labours to which that trade gives rife* and which 

encourage 
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encourage and ihcreafc our population ? Would * ° v ° K 
Hot the men, difperfed upon the feveral (hips 
continually failing in thefe latitudes, occupy a 
place upon land which is now left vacant for 
others? If we confider attentively the number of 
people contained in the fmall territories of mari- 
time powers, we fhall be convinced, that it is not 
the navigation to Afia, nor even navigation in 
general, that is detrimental to the population of 
Europe : but, on the contrary, navigation alone 
may, perhaps, balance all the caufes that tend to f 

the deftrudlion and decreafe of mankind* Let us 
now endeavour to remove the fears of thofe who 
apprehend that the India trade never leflens the 
number of our manufactories at home, and the 
profits arifing from them. 

Admitting it true, that it had put a ftop to 
fome of our labours> it has given rife to many 
more. It has introduced into our colonies the 
culture of fugar, coffee, and indigo. Many of 
our manufactures are fupported by India filk and 
cotton* If Saxony and other countries in Eu-. 
rope make very fine china; if Valencia manufac- 
tures Pekins fuperior to thofe of China;, if Swit* 
zerland imitates the muflins and worked callicoes 
of Bengal ; if England and France print linens 
with great elegance; if fo many (tuffs, formerly 
unknown in our climates, now employ our bed 
artifts ; are we not indebted to India for all thefe 
advantages ? 

Let us proceed further* and fuppofe that we 
are not indebted to Afia for any of our improve- 
ments, the confumption we make of its commb- 

Vol. III. O , . dities 
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b oo K dities cannot therefore be detrimental to our in* 
duftry ; for we pay for them with the produce of 
our own manufactures exported to America. I 
fell a hundred livres worth of linen to the Spa- 
niard, and fend that money to the Eaft Indies. 
Another fends the fame quantity of the linen it- 
fclf. We both bring home tea. In faCt, we are 
both doing the fame thing; we are changing a 
hundred livres worth of linen into tea: the only 
difference is, that the one does it by two tranf- 
aCtions, and the other by a fingle one. Suppofe 
the Spaniard, inftead of giving me money, had 
given me goods that were faleable in India, I 
fhould not have hindered our artificers by carry- 
ing them thither. . Is it not the very fame thing 
as if I had carried our own produce there? I fai£ 
from Europe with the rnerchandifc and manufac- 
tures of my own country; I go to the South Sea, 
and exchange them for piaftres * I carty thofe 
piaftres to India, and bring home things that are 
either ufeful or agreeable. Have I been the 
means of reftraining the induftry of my country? 
Far from it; I have extended the confumption of 
its produce, and multiplied the enjoyments of my 
countrymen* The circumftance that miflcads 
the oppofers of the India trade is, that the piaftres 
are. brought over to Europe before they are car- 
ried to Afia. But finally, whether the money be 
or b€ not employed as the intermediate pledge of 
exchange, I have either direCtly or indirectly made 
an exchange with Afia, and bartered goods for 
goods, ipy manufactory for theirs, my production* 
for their productions. 

• 10 ... - But 
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But it is Obje&ed by fomc difcontented men, B "* <* * 
that India has at all times fwallowed up all th<* 
treafures of the univerfe* Ever fince chance has 
taught men the ufe of mtftals, fay thefe cerifurers, 
they have never ceafed to fearch for them. Ava- 
rice, ever rcftlefs, has not forfaken thefe barren 
rocks, where nature has wifely concealed thofe 
infidious treafures. Since they were taken out of 
the bowels of the earth, they have conftantly been 
diffufed upon the furface of it ; and notwith- 
standing the extreme opulence of the Romans* 
and of fome other nations, they have difappeared 
from Europe, Africa, and fome parts of Alia. 
India hath entirelv abforbed them.. Riches are 
all taking the fame courfej pafflng on continually 
from weft to eaft, and never returning. It is 
therefore for India, that the mines of Peru have 
been opened ; and for the Indians, that the Eu- 
ropeans have been guilty of fo many crimes in 
America. While the Spaniards are lavifliing the 
lives of their (laves in Mexico to obtain filver 
out of the bowels of the earth, the Banians take 
ftill more pains to bury it again. If ever the 
wealth of Potofi fhould be exhaufted, we muft go 
in fearch for it on the coaft of Malabar where we 
have fent it. When we have drained India of its 
pearls and fpices* we (hall, perhaps, by force of 
Arms recover from them the fums thofe luxuries 
have coft us. Thus (hall our cruelties and caprice* 
remove the gqld and filver into other climes, 
where avarice and fuperftition will again bury 
them under ground* 

O % T?HHS? 
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b o o k These complaints arc not altogether ground* 
lefs. Ever fince the reft of the world havfe 
opened a communication with India, they have 
conftantly exchanged gold and filver for arts and 
commodities. Nature has fupplied the Indians 
with the few neceffaries they want ; their climate 
will not admit of our luxuries; and their religion 
gives them an abhorrence for fome things chat 
we feed upon. As their cuftoms, manners, and 
government, have continued the fame, notwith- 
ftanding the revolutions that have overturned 
their country, we mud not expedt they fhould 
ever alter, India ever was, and ever will be, 
what it now is. As long as any trade is carried 
on there, money will be brought in, and goods 
fent out. But before we exclaim againft the abufe 
of this trade, we fhould attend to its progrefs, and 
confider what is the refult of it. 

First, it is certain our gold does not go to 
India. It has gold of its own, befides a con ft ant 
' fupply from Monomotapa, which comes by the 
eaftern coaft of Africa, and by the Red Sea; from 
the Turks, which is brought by the way of Ara- 
bia and Bafibra; and frorp Perfia, which is con- 
veyed both by the ocean and the continent. This 
enormous mafs is never increafed by the gold we 
procure from the Spanifh and Fortuguefe colo- 
nies. In a word, we are fo far from carrying gold 
to Afia, that for a long while we have carried fil- 
ver to China to barter it againft gold. 

Even the filver which India gets from us is by 
no means fo confiderable as may be imagined froni 

the 
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the immenft; quantity of Indian goods we bring * ° v ° K 
home. The annual fale of thefe goods has of late 
years amounted to a hundred and fixty millions *. 
Suppofing they have coft but half of what they 
fold for, eighty millions f muft have been fent to 
India to purchafe them, befides what muft have 
been fent over for our fettlements. We fhall 
not fcruple to affirm, that, for fome time paft, all 
Europe has not carried thither more than twenty- 
four millions J a year. Eight millions § are fent 
from France, fix 1 from Holland, three** from 
England, three tf from Denmark, two J J from 
Sweden, and two §§ from Portugal. 

This calculation will not appear improbable, 
if we confider, that though in general India be in 
no want either of our produce or of our manu- 
factures, yet it receives from lis, in iron, lead* 
copper, woollens, and other lefs articles, to the 
full arpount of one fifth of the commodities we 
•buy there. 

• This mode of payment is augmented by the 
produce of the European fettlements in Afia. 
The moft confiderable are thofe of the fpice 
Ulaods for the Dutch, and of Bengal for the 
Englifli. 

. The fortunes made by the free traders and 
agents in India contribute alfo to leffen the ex* 
portation of our fpecie. Thofe induftrious men 
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* ° v ° ^depofit their ftock in the coffers of their own 
country, or of fomc other nations to be repaid 
them in Europe, whither they all return fooneror 
later. Therefore a part of the India trade is car* 
ried on with money got in the country. 
> Particular events alfo put us fometimes in 
poffeffion of. the treafures of the Eaft. It is tin- 
deniable, that by the revolutions in the Decau 
and Bengal, arid by difpofing of thefc empires at 
pleafure, the French and the Englifli have ob- 
tained the wealth accumulated in thefe opulent 
regions for fo many ages. It is evident that thofe 
fums, joined to others lefs confiderable, which the 
Europeans have acquired by their fuperior flrill 
*od bravery, mult have retained a great deal of 
fpecie among them, which otherwife would have 
gone ipto Afia. i 

That rich part of the world has even reftored 
to us fome of the treafure we had poured into it* 
The expedition of Kouli Khan into India is unU 4 
verfally known* but it is not equally fo, that be 
wrefted from the effeminate and cowardly people 
9f this country upwards of 2,qoq,ooo,oco * io 
fpecie, or in valuabk effedfcs. The emperor's 
palace alone contained ineftimable and innin 
fne^able treafures. The ppefence-chamber was 
covered with plates of gold 5 the cieling was fct 
with diamonds. Twelve piUar? qf maflivc gold t 
adorned with pearls and precious (tones, fur- 
rounded the throne, the canopy of which ws 
remarkably beautify, and reprefented 4 peacock, 

with 
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jwith wings and tail extended to overflxadow the •* ° v ° £ 
monarch. The diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
all the fpar^ling gems which compofed this cu- 
rious piece of wQrkmanfhip, perfectly imitated 
the colours of this beautiful bird. No doubt 
part of that wealth is returned into India. Much 
of the trcafure brought to Perfia from the con* 
queft of the Mogul, muft have been buried under 
ground during the fubfequent wars* but the fe r 
veral branches of commerce muft certainly have 
brought fome to Europe, through fuch channels 
as are too well known to make it neceflary to fpe* 
cify them. 

Admitting that none of thefe riches have 
reached us, the opinion of thofe who condemn 
,the trade of India, becaufe it is carried on with 
ipecie, will not be better fupported, which may 
be eafily proved. Gold and filver are not the 
produce of our foil, but of America, and are fent 
us in exchange for the produ&ions of our own 
country. If Europe did not remit them to 
Afia, America would foon be unable to return 
any to Europe. The tQO great plenty pf it pn 
our continent would fo* reduce its value, that the 
nations who bring it to us could no longer get it 
from their colonies* When once an ell of linen 
cloth, which is now WQrth twenty fols f, rifes to a 
piftok f, theSpaniardsxannot buy it pf us, to carry 
jit to the country which produces fiiver. The 
working pf their mines is espenfive. Whep thi$ 
^expence ftall have increafed to ten .tiinca that 

• lod, . *+ i6$» od. . 
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i ... 

* ° v ° K ium^and the value of filvcr is (till the fame, the 
*.„ , v . ,' bufinefs of working in the mines will be more 
coftly than profitable to the owners, who will con- 
sequently give it up. No more gold and filver 
will come from the new world to the old ; and 
the Americans will be obliged to negle& their 
richeft mines, as they have gradually fbrfaken the 
lefs valuable ones. This event would have taken 
place before, if they. had not found a way of 
difpofing of about 3,000,000,000 f in Afia, by 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Philippine 
iflands. Therefore this circulation of money into 
India, which fo many prejudiced perfons have 
hitherto con fide red as a ruinous exportation, has 
been beneficial both to Spain, by Supporting the 
only manufacture (he hath, and to other nations, 
who without it could never have difpofed of their 
produce, or of the fruits of their induftry. Hav- 
ing thus juftified^ the India trade, we ihall ne*t 
,procecd to inquire, whether it has been conduced 
;On the principles of found policy. 

wfeetktHt All the nations in Europe, who have failed 

tJbatthfE?- found the Cape of Good Hope, have aimed at 

JiShaye founding great empires in Afia. The Portuguese, 

large e<U- w h i e( j t he way to thofe wealthy regions, firft fet 

in India, in us the example of a boundlefs ambition. Not con- 

nZtll**' tent with having made themfelves matters of the 

****' jflands in which the choiceft productions were to 

be found, and ereSed fortrefles wherever they were 

neceffary to fecure to themfelves the navigation 

of the Eaft, they afpired alfo to the authority of 

* i?c,ooc,ccq1, 
4 giving 
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giving laws to Malabar, which, being divided B ° ° K 
into feveral petty fovereignties, that were jealous 
of, or at enmity with each other, was forced to 
fubmit to the yoke. 

The Spaniards did not at firft (hew more mo- 
deration j even before they had completed the 
conqueft of the Philippine iflands, which were to 
be the centre of their power, they ft rove to extend 
their dominion further. If they have not fince 
fubdued the reft of that immenfc Archipelago, or 
filled all the adjacent countries with their enor- 
mities, we muft look for the caufe of their tran- 
quillity in the treafures of America, which have 
confined their purfuits, though they did not fa- 
tisfy their defires. 

The Dutch deprived the Portuguefe of their 
mod confiderable pofts on the continent, and 
drove them out of the fpice iflands. They have 
preferved thofe pofleflions, and fome later acqui- 
fitions only by eftablifhing a form of government, 
lefs opprcffive than that of the nations on whofc 
ruins they were rifing. 

The flownefs and irrefolution of the French in 
their proceedings, prevented them for a confider- 
able time from forming or executing any great 
prpje&s. As foon as they found themfelves fuf- 
ficiently powerful, they availed themfelves of the 
fubverfion of the power of the Moguls to ufurp the 
dominion of Coromandel. They obtained by 
conqueft, or by artful negotiations, a more ex- 
tenfive territory than any European power had 
fver poffeffed in Indoftan. 

>4 Thi 
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9 p^Q K - Xhe English, more prudent, did not attempt 
to aggrandife themfelves till they had depriveji 
<tbc French of their acquifitions, and till no rivaj 
nation could aft againft them. The certainty of 
having none but the natives of the country to 
contend with, determined them to attack Bengal. 
c This was the province of all India which afforded 
amoft commodities fit for the markets of Afia and 
.Europe, and was likely to confume moft of their 
jxianufa&urcs : it was alfb that which their fleet 
could rooft effectually prottQi* as it hath the ad- 
vantage of 4 .great river. They have fucceeded 
ja. their plan of conqueft* and-ftatter themfelves 
they fliall long *njoy the fruits of their vi&ory. 

Their fucceffes, and thofe of the French, have 
^(bwiiibed all joation^' Jt is eafy to conceive how 
fotftary and defencelefs iQ*nds, that have no coa- 
jne#ion with their neighbours, may have been 
fubdoed. But it is very aftonifliing, that five or 
fix hundred Europeans fhould at this time hare 
.beaten, innumerable armies of Gentiks and Mo- 
hammedans, moft of them ikilled in the $rt of 
war, .Thefe extraordinary fcenes, however, ought 
not to appear furprifing to any one who confidca 
vhat bs$ happened before. 

Th? Portuguefe had no fponer appeared in the 
Eaft/than with a few fhips and a few foldiers they 
fubverted whole kingdoms. The ^ftablifhment 
lof fome faftories, and the building of a fmall 
number of forts, was fufficient to enable them to 
crufh the powers of India* When the Indiana 
"were no longer opprefled by fche firft conqueror^ 

». t . : thc ? 
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they were fo by thofc who expelled and fuccecded B ° y a * 
them. The hiftory of thcfe delightful regions 
was no longer the hiftory of the natives, but that 
of their tyrants* 

But what fingular men muft thefe have beeny 
who never could gather any improvement from 
experience and adverfity ; who farrendered them* 
felves to their common enemy without making any" 
rcfiftance, and who never acquired flcill enough 
fcom their continual defeats to repulfe a few ad- 
rerjturers, caft, as it were, from the fea upon their 
coafts ! It is a matter of doubt whether thefe men; 
alternately deceived and fubdued by thofe who 
attacked them, were not of a different fpecies* 
To refolve this problem, we need only trace tht 
eaufes of this weaknefs in the Indians $ and ova 
firft inquiry fhail turn upon that fyftcm bfdefpot* 
Jfm with which they are oppreffed* 

There is no nation, which, as it becomes civil* 
ized, does not lofe fomething of its virtue, cou. 
rage, and independence; and it is evident that 
the inhabitants of the fouth of Afia, having been 
firft coUe&ed into focieties, muft have been tha 
earlieft expofed to defpotifm. Such has been the 
progrefs of all aflbciations from the beginning of 
the world; Another truth, equally evident from 
hiftory, is, that all arbitrary power haftens its 
own deftru&ion j and that revolutions will reflore 
liberty, fooner or later, as they arc more or left 
fapid. Indoftan is perhaps the only country* iri 
which the inhabitants, after having once loft 
their rights, have never been able to recover 

thpou 
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» «y> * them. Tyrants have frequently been deftroyed, 
but tyranny has always fupported itfelf, 
. Civil flavery has been added in India to poli-* 
tical flavery. The Indian is not mailer of hi* 
own life ; he knows of no law that will prote& it 
from the caprice of the tyrant, or the fury of his 
delegates. He is not mafter of his own under- 
ftanding ; he is debarred from all ftudics that are 
beneficial to mankind, and only allowed fuch as 
* tend to enflave him. He is not mafter of his 
own field ; the lands and their produce belong to 
the fovereign, and the labourer may be fatisfied if 
he can earn enough to fubfift himfelf and family, 
He is not mafter of his own induftry ; every artift, 
who has had the misfortune to betray fome abili- 
ties, is in danger of being doomed to ferve the j 
monarch, his deputies, or fome rich man, whd 
lias purchafed a right to employ him at pleafurc* 
He is not mafter of his own wealth : he buries his 
gold under ground, to fecure it from the rapa- 
cious hand of power ; and leaves it there at his 
death, abfurdly imagining it will be of fervice to 
him in the next world. No doubt this abfolute 
and tyrannical authority, with which the Indian 
is Antinually opprcfled, muft fubdue his fpirit, 
and render him incapable of thofe efforts that 
courage requires. 

The climate of Indoftan is another impediment 
to any generous exertions. The indolence it in- 
fpires is an ^invincible obftacle to great revolt 
tions and vigorous oppofitions, fo common in the 
northern regions. The body and the mind 

equally 
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equally enervated, have only the virtues and vices B ° v ° 
of flavcry. In the fecond, pr at fartheft in the 
third generation* Tartars, Turks, Perfians, and 
even Europeans, contrad the flothful difpofitioii 
of the Indians. Thefe influences of the climate 
might certainly be fubdued by religioqs or moral 
iofotutions j but the fuperftitions of the country 
will not admit of fuch exalted views. They never 
promjfc future rewards to the generous patriot 
who falls in his country's caufe. While they ad- 
vife, and fo me times command fuicide, by repre« 
fenting in a ftrong light the alluring profpeft of 
future happinefs, they. at the fame time ftri&ly 
forbid the effuQon of blood* 

This circumftance is a neceffary confequence 
of the do&rine of tranfmigratlon, which mud: in- 
fpire its followers with conftant and univerfal be- 
nevolence. They arc in continual fear of injuring 
their neighbour, that is, all men and all animals* 
How can a man reconcile himfelf to the idea of 
being a foldier, when he can fay, Perhaps the 
elephant or the horfe I am going to deftroy may 
contain the foul of my father— perhaps the enci* 
my I (hall kill has formerly been the chief of my 
family ? Thus, in India, religion tends to keep 
up the fpirit of cowardice which refults from 
defpotifm and the nature of" the climates the 
manners of the people contribute ftill more to in- 
creafe it. ' 

In every country, love is the.ruling paflSon ; but 
it is not equally ftrong in every climate. While 
northern nations are moderate in. their defires, the 
Xouthern ones indulge in them with a degree of 

ardour 
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» <m> it ardour fupcrior to 4 every reftraint. The policy of 
princes has fometirties turned this pafiion to thd 
ad vantage of fociety ; but the legifiators of Indii 
feem to have principally intended to increafe the 
fatal influence of their ardent climate. The Mo* 
guk, the laft conquerors of thofe regions, have 
jproceeded ftill further. Love is with them & 
Shameful and deftru&ive excefs, confecrated by 
religion, by the laws, and by government. The 
military conduft of the nations of Indoftan, whe- 
ther Pagans or Mohammedans, is confident with 
their diflblute manners. We (hall mention fome 
particulars taken from the writings of aft Englifli 
officer remarkable for his military exploits in thofe 
parts. 

The foldiers make up the fmalleft part of the 
Indian camps. Every trooper is attended by his 
wife, his children, and two fervants ; one to look 
After his horfe, and the other to forage. The 
train of the officers and generals is proportionable 
to their vanity, their fortune, and their rank. 
The foVereign himfelf> more intent upon making 
a parade of his magnificence than upon the necef- 
firiesofwar, when he takes the field, carries along 
with him his feraglio, his ■ elephants, his court) 
and almoft all the inhabitants of his capital. To 
provide for the wants, the fancies, and the luxury 
of this ftrange multitude, a kind of town muft of 
courfe be formed in the midft of the army, full 
of magazines and unneceffary articles. The mo- 
tions of a body fo unwieldy and fo ill -arranged 
cannot but be very (low. There is grfcat con- 
fufion in their marches^ and. in all their opera* 

tions* 
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tions. However abstemious the Indians, and ■ <*J* * 
even the Moguls may be, they often experience 
a want of provifions ; and famine is ufuaily at> 
fended with contagious diftertipers, andoccaftoni 
a dreadful mortality. * 

These diftempers, however, feldoto deftroy any 
but recruits. Though, in general, the inhabit* 
ants of Indoftan affiedt a ftrong paffion for mill-* 
tary glory, yet they engage in war as feldom zi 
tftey can, Thofe, whb have been fo fuccefsful in 
battle as to obtain fome marks of diftin&ion, are 
€xcufed from ferving for forrte time j and there 
are few that do not avail themfelves of this privi- 
lege. The retreat of thefc veterans reduces the 
army to a contemptible body of foldiers, levied 
in hafte in the feveral provinces of the empire, and 
who are utterly unacquainted with difcipline. 

The nature of the provifions on which thefe 
troops fubfift, and their manner of living, is en- 
tirely confident with this impropermode of railing 
them. At night they eat a prodigious quantity 
Gf rice; and after this meal they take ftrono- 
opiates, which throw them into a deep fleep. 
Notwithftanding this pernicious cuftom, noguards 
are placed about their camp to prevent a fur- 
prize * nor is it poffible to make a foldier rife 
early, even to execute any enterprise that may 
require the greateft difpatch. 

The military operations are regulated by birds 
of prey, of which there are always a great num- 
ber in the army. If they be found heavy or Ian-' 
guid, it is an unfavourable omen, and prevent* 
the army 1 from giving battle : if chey be fierce and 
1 '" " f ' * " violent, 
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book violent, the troops march out to a&ion, whatever 
rcafons there may be for avoiding or deferring it. 
This fupcrftition, as well as the obfervance of 
lucky and unlucky days, determines the fate of 
the beft-concerted defigns. 

No order is obferved in marching* Every fol- 
dier goes on as he choofes, and only follows the 
corps to which he belongs. He is frequently feen 
carrying his provifions upon his head, with thff 
veffels for dreffing them ; while his arms are car* 
ried by his wife, who is Commonly followed by 
feveral children. If a foot-foldier has any rela- 
tions, or bufinefs to tranfaft in the enemy's army, 
he is under no apprehenfion in going to it; and 
returns to join his colours without meeting with 
the leaft oppofition. 

The a&ion is not better conduced than the 
preparations for it. The cavalry, in which con- 
lifts the whole ftrength of an Indian army (for the 
infantry are holden in general contempt), areufeful 
enough in charging with the fword and fpear, but 
can never ftand the fire of cannon and mufquetry* 
They are afraid of lofing their horfes, which are 
moftly Arabian, Perfian, or Tartar, and in which 
their whole fortune confifts. The troops that 
comppfe this cavalry are in great efteem, and 
well paid ; they are fo fond of their horfes, that 
ibmetimes they will go into mourning upon lofing 
them^ 

« 

The Indians dread the enemy's artillery, as 
much as they confide in their own j though they 
neither know how to tranfport it, nor how to make 
life of it. Their great guns, which are called by 

pompous 
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pompous names, are generally of a very extraor- \ ° ° K 
dinary fiztf, and rather prevent than affift the gain- 
ing of a viftory. 

Those who are ambitious of being diftinguilh- 
ed, intoxicate themfelves with opium, to which 
they afcribe the property of warming the blood,' 
and of animating them to the performance of 
herbic a&iods. Irt this, temporary ftate of intoxi- 
cation, they bear a greater refemblance, in their 
drefs and impotent rage, to women actuated by 
a fpirit of enthufiafm, than to men of courage 
and refolution. 

The prince who commands thefe defpicable 
troops is always mounted on an elephant richly 
caparifoned, where he is at once the general and 
the ftandafd of the whole army, whofe eyes are 
fixed upon fiim. If he fliould fly, or be (lain, the 
Whole machine is deftroyed ; the feveral corps 
difperfe, or go over to the enemy. 

This description, which we might have enlarged 
upon without exaggeration, renders probable the 
account given of our fucceffes in Indoftan. Many 
Europeans, judging of what might be effedted ii\ 
the inland parts by what has been done on the 
Coafts, imagine we might fafely undertake the 
conqueft of the whole country. This extreme 
confidence arifes from the following circunoftance: 
that in places where the enemy could not harafs 
their troops in the rear, nor intercept their fuc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and 
merchants, undifciplined and cowarcjiy armies, 
weak princes jealous of each other, anfl perpe- 
tually at war with their neighbours or their own * 

Vol. III. P fubjefts. 
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b o^o k fubjc6ks. They do not coniider, that, if they 
wanted to penetrate into the interior parts, they 
would all perifli before they had proceeded half 
way up the country. The execflive heat of 
the climate, continual fatigue, numbcrlefs dif- 
eafes, want of provifion, and a variety of other 
caufes f would foon confiderably diminifh their 

i 

numbers, even though they had nothing to ap- 
prehend from thofe troops that might moleft 
them. 

« 

We will fuppofe, however, that ten thoufand 
European foldiers had aftually over-run and ra- 
vaged India from one eqd to the other ; what 
would be the confequence ? Would thefe forces 
be fufficient to fecure the conqueft, to keep every 
nation, every province, every diftridt, in order ? 
And if this number be not fufficient, let it be cal- 
culated what number of troops would be ncceflary 
for the purpofe. 

B vt let us admit that the conquerors had firmly 
eftablilhed their government in India, they would 
ftill reap very little advantage from, this circum^ 
ftance. The revenues of Indoftan wojjid be fpent 
in Indoftan itfelf. The European power, that had 
purfued this projedt of ufurpation, would have 
experienced nothing but a confiderable decreafe in 
its population, and the difgrace of having follow- 
ed a vifionary fyftem. 

This, indeed, is now an ufelefs queflion, fince 
the Europeans themfelves have made their fuc- 
cefs in Indoftan more difficult than ever. By 
engaging the natives to take a part in their mu- 
tual difleinfions, they have taught them the art 

of 
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of war, and trained them to arms and difcipline. B ° v ° K 
This error in politics has opened the eyes of the 
fovereigns of thofe countries^ whofe ambition has 
been excited to eftablifh regular troops. Their 
cavalry marches in better order ; and their infan- 
try, which was always confidered in fo defpicable 
a light, has now acquired the firmnefs of our 
battalions. A numerous and well-managed artil- 
lery defends their camps and prote&s their at- 
tacks. The armies, compofed of better troops, 
and better paid, have been able to keep the field 
longer. , " 

This change, which might have been forefeen, 
had the Europeans not been blinded by temporary 
intercft, may in time become fo confidcrable, as 
to raife unfurmountable obftacles to the defire 
they have of extending their conquefts inlndoftan, 
^nd poffibly they may lofe thofe they have already 
made, Whether this will be a misfortune or an 
advantage, is what we fhall next take into con- 
fideration. 

When the Europeans firft began to trade in- 
that wealthy region, they found it divided into a 
great many fmall ftates, fome of which were go- 
verned by princes of their own nation, and fome 
by Patan kings. Their mutual hatred was the 
occafion of continual contefts. Befide the wars 
that were carried on between province and pro- 
vince, there was a perpetual one between every fo- 
vereign and his fubjefts. It was fomented by the 
tax-gatherers, who, to ingratiate themfelves at 
court, always levied heavier taxes than had been 
laid on the people* Thefe barbarians aggravated' 

P 2 this 
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b cm> & thig heavy burden by the oppreffions they made 
the inhabitants fuffer. Their extortions were 
only another method of feeuring to themfelves 
the pofts they enjoyed, in a country where he was 
always in the right who had the moil to give. 

From this anarchy, and thefe violent proceed- 
ings, it was imagined, that, to fettle a fefe and 
permanent commerce, it was neceffary to fupport 
it by the force of arms ; and the European fafto- 
ries werie accordingly fortified. In procefe of 
time, jealoufy, which divides the European na- 
tions in India, as it does every where elfe, expofed 
them to more confiderable expences. Each of 
thefe foreign nations thought it neceflary to aug- 
ment their forces, left they fhould be overpowered 
by their rivals. 

The dominion of the Europeans, however, 
extended no further than their own fortreffes. 
Goods were brought thither from the inland parts 
with little difficulty, or with fuch as was eafily 
overcome* Even after the conquefts of Kouli- 
Kan had plunged the north of Indoftan intocon- 
fufion, the coaft of Coromandel enjoyed its for- 
mer tranquillity. But the death of Nizam-a.1- 
Muluc, Subah of the Decan, kindled a flame 
which is not yet extinguifhed. 

The difpofal of thefe immenfe fpoils naturally 
belonged to the court of Dehlij but the weaknefs 
of that court emboldened the children of Nizam 
to difpute their father's treafure. To fupplant 
each other, they had recourfe alternately to arms, 
to treachery, to poifon, and to affaffinations. Moft 
of the adventurers they engaged in their animo- 

fities 
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Ikies and crimes perilhed during thefe horrid B ° v ° K 
tranfaftions. The Marattas alone* a nation who 
alternately fided>with both parties, and often had 
troops in each, feemed as if they would avail 
themfelves of this anarchy, and invade the fove^ 
reignty of the Decan. The Europeans have pre- 
tended it was greatly their intereft to oppofe this 
deep but fecret defign, and they allege the fol- 
lowing reafons in their defence. 

The Marattas, fay they, are thieves, both from 
education and from their political principles. 
They have no regard to the law of nations, no 
notion of natural or civil right, and fpread defo- 
lation wherever they go. The moft populous 
diftri&s are abandoned at the very report of 
their approach. In the countries they have fubk 
dued, nothing is to be feen but confufion, and all 
the manufactures are deftroyed. 

The Europeans, who were moft powerful on 
the coaft of Coromandel, thought fuch neigh- 
bours would utterly deftroy their trade; and they 
could never venture to fend money by their agents 
to buy goods in the inland countries, as they would 
certainly be plundered by thefe banditti, The 
defire of preventing this, evil, which muft rum 
their fortunes, and deprive them of the benefit of 
their fettlements, fuggefted to their agents the 
idea of a new fyftem. 

It was aflerted, that, in the prefent fituation of 
Indoftan, it was impoflxble to keep up ufeful con-* 
nedkions without a military eftablifhmentj that, 
at fo great a dlftante from the mother-country, 
the expence could not poffibly be defrayed out of 

P J tfcs 
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b p^o k t }j e mcre profits of trade, were they ever fo great: 
that, therefore it was abfolutely neceffary to pro-? 
cure fufficient poffeffions to anfwer thefe great 
expences ; and consequently, that the poflefllons 
inuft be confiderable. 

This argument, probably fuggefted to conceal 
in fat i able avarice or boundlefs ambition, and 
which the paffion for conqueft may have occa- 
fioned to be confidered as a very ftrong one, may 
perhaps be a mere illufion. A variety of natural, 
moral, and political reafons may be urged in op- 
pofition to it. We (hall only infift upon one, 
which is founded upon a fadt. From the Portu- 
guefe, who firft attempted to aggrandize them- 
felves in India, to the Englifli, who clofe the fatal 
lift of ufurpers, not one acquifnion, however im- 
portant or trifling, except Bengal and the Spice, 
iflands, hath ever paid the expence of taking and 
fupporting it. The more extenfive the poffef- 
fions have been, the greater has been the ex- 
pence of maintaining them to the ambitious 
power that had, bjr whatever means, acquired 
them. 

This is what will always happen. Every na- 
tion that has obtained a large territory will be 
defirous of preferviug it. It will think there is 
no fafety but in fortified places, and will con- 
ftantly multiply them. This warlike appearance 
will deter the hufbandman and the artift, who will 
not expedt to enjoy tranquillity. Tjje neighbour- 
ing princes will grow jealous, and willjuftly be 
afraid of falling a prey to a trading nation now 
become a conquering one* In confequence of 

this, 
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this, they will be deviling means to ruin an op- B 
preflbr, whom they had admitted into their har- 
bours, with no other yiew than to increafe their 
own treafures and power. If they find them- 
felves under a .ncceflity of entering into a treaty* 
they will, at the inftant of figning, fecretly vow 
the deftru&ion of their new ally. Falfehood will 
be the bafis of all their agreements; and the 
longer they have been forced to diffemble, the 
more time they will have had to prepare the means 
deftiqed to deftroy their enemy. ' — 

The juft apprehenfion of thefe perfidies will 
oblige the ufurpers to be always upon their guard. 
If they are to be defended by Europeans, what a 
confumptioh of men for the mother-country ! 
what an expence to raife them, to tranfport them 
into thefe countries, to maintain and recruit them ! 
If, from a principle of oeconomy, they content 
themfelves with the Indian troops, what can be 
expe&ed from a confufed and unprincipled multi- 
tude, whofe expeditions always degenerate into 
robbery, and conftantly end in a ihameful and 
precipitate flight ? Their principles, whether na- 
tural or moral, are fo weakened, that even the de- 
fence of their gods and their own houfeholds could 
never infpire the boldeft among them with any 
thing beyond a fudden and tranfient exertion of 
intrepidity. It is not probable that foreign in- 
terefts, ruinous to their country, fhould ev'er ani- 
mate men whofe minds zxe funk in indolence and 
corruption : is it not more probable that they will 
be ever ready to betray a caufe they abhor, and 
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in which they find no immediate and lading ad- 
vantage ? 

To thefe inconveniences will be added a fpirit 
of extortion and' pi under, which even in the times 
of peace will pearly refemble the deviations of 
war. The agents, intruded with thofe remote 
concerns, will be defirous of making rapid for- 
tunes. The flow and regular profits of trade they 
will not attend to, but will endeavour to promote 
fpeedy revolutions in order to. acquire great 
wealth. They, will have occafioned innumerable 
evils before they can be controuled by authority 
at the diftance of fix thoufand leagues. This au- 
thority will have no force againft millions ; or the 
perfons intruded with it will arrive too late to 
prevent the fall of an edifice fupported on fo weak 
a foundation. 

This refult makes it needlefs to inquire intQ 
the nature of the political engagements the Eu- 
ropeans have entered into with the powers of 
India. If thefe great acquifitions be prejudicial, 
the treaties made to procure them cannot be ra- 
tional. If the merchants of Europe be wife, they 
will forego the rage of conqueft, and the flattering' 
hopes of holding the balance of Afia. 

The court of Dehli will finally fink under the 
weight of inteftine divifions, or fortune will raife 
up a prince capable of reftoring it. The govern- 
ment will remain feudal, or once more become 
defpotic. , The empire will be divided into many 
independent ftates, or will be fubje& only to one 
matter. Either the Marattas or the Moguls will 

become 
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become a ruling power ; but the Europeans (hould B ° v ° K 
Bot be concerned in thefe revolutions; whatever 
be the fate of Indoftan, the Indians will ftill con- 
tinue their manufactures, our merchants wijl pur-* 
chafe them, and fell them again to us. 

It would be needlefs to allege, that the fpirit 
which has always prevailed in thofe countries has 
forced us to depart from their common rules of 
trade;* that we ^re in arms upon the coafts; that 
this pofition unavoidably obliges us to interfere 
with the affairs of our neighbours; and that, if 
we avoid a,ll intercourfe with them, fuch a re- 
ferve will certainly prove extremely detrimental 
to our interefts. Thefe fears will appear ground- 
less to fenfible men, who know that a war in thofe 
diftant regions muft b s e ftill more fatal to the Eu- 
ropeans than to the natives ; and that the confe- 
quence will be, that we muft either fubdue the 
whole, which is fcarcely poflible, or be for ever 
expelled from a country where it is our advantage 
to maintain our connections. 

The love of order and tranquillity would even 
make it delirable to extend thefe pacific views; 
and > far from thinking that great pqfleflions are 
neceffary, time will probably difcover even thfe 
intftility of fortified pofts. The Indians are na- 
turally gentle and humane, though crufhed under 
the fevere yoke of defpotiim. The nations, who 
formerly traded with them; always commended 
them for jtheir candour and honefty. The Indians 
are now in a ftate of confufion, equally alarming 
to them and to us. Our ambition has carried 
difcord into all parts of their country, and our 

rapa- 
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b o^o k rapacioufncfs has infpircd them with hatred, fear, 
and contempt for our continent; they look upon 
us as conquerors, ufurpers, and opprefibrs, fan- 
guinary and avaricious men. This is the charac- 
ter we have acquired in the Eaft. Our examples 
have increafed the number of their national vices, 
at the fame time that we have taught them to be 
in guard againft ours. 

If in our tranfactions with the Indians we had 
been guided by principles of probity ; if wc had 
fheWn them, that mutual advantage is the bafis 
of commerce j if we had encouraged their culti- 
vation and manufactures, by exchanges equally 
advantageous to bothj we fhould in fen fib Jy have 
gained their affedtions. If We had fortunately 
taken care to preferve their confidence in our 
dealings with them, we might have removed their 
prejudices, and, perhaps, changed their form of 
government. We fliould have fucceeded fo far 
as to have lived among them, and trained up 
civilized nations around us, who would have pro- 
tefted our fettlements for our mutual interefts. 
Every one of our eftablifhments would have been 
to each nation in Europe as their native county 
where they would have found a fure protedtion* 
Our fituation in India is the confequence of our 
profligacy and of the fanguinary fyftems we have 
introduced there. The; Indians imagine nothing 
is due to us, becaufe all our actions have ftiewn* 
that we did not think ourfelves under any ties wit;h 
refpe6t to them. 

This ftate of perpetual contention is difpleafing 
to moft of the Afiatic nations, and they ardently 
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wife for a happier change. The diforder of our * ° ° K 
affairs muft have infpired us with the fame fenti- '_,- w -,_t 
ments. If we be all in the fame difpofitions, and 
if one common intereft fhould really incline us to 
peace and harmony, the moft effe&ual way to attain 
this defirable end would perhaps be, that all the 
European nations, who trade to India, fhould agree 
among themfelves to preferve a neutrality in thofe 
remote feas, which fhould never be interrupted 
by the difturbances that fo frequently happen on 
our own continent. If we could once confider 
ourfelves as members of one great commonwealth, 
we fhould not want thofe forces which make us 

* 

odious abroad, and ruinous at home. But, as our 
prefent fpirit of difcord will not permit us to ex* 
pedt that fuch a change can foon take place, it re- 
mains only that we now coafider, whether Europe 
ought ftill to carry on the commerce of India by 
charter companies, or to make it a free trade. 

If this queftion were to be decided upon gene- whether 
ral principles, it would be eafily anfwered. If we ought why 
afk whether, in a ftate which allows any particu- "radetohi- 
lar branch of trade, every citizen has a right to f^°[ *'* 
partake of it; the anfwer is fo plain as to leave no «i°fiv € char- 
room for difcuffion. It would be unnatural that 
fubjedks, who (bare alike the burden and public 
expence of civil fociety, fhould not be alike par* 
takers of the benefits arifing from the compadt that 
unites them : they would have caufe to complain, 
that they fuftain all the inconveniences of fociety, 
and are deprived of the advantages they expefted 

to receive from it. 
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b o o K On the other hand, political notions are per- 
fe£tly reconcilable with thefe ideas of juftice. It 
is well known that freedom is the very foul of 
commerce, and that nothing elfe can bring ic to 
perfe&ion. It is generally allowed that competi- 
tion awakens induftry, and gives it all the vigour 
it is capable of acquiring. Yet, for upwards of 
a century, the -p raft ice has conftantly been con- 
tradi&ory to thefe principles. 

All the nations of Europe, that trade to India, 
carry on that commerce by exclulive companies j 
and it muft be confe/Ted, that this pra&ice is 
plaufible, becaufe it is hardly conceivable that 
great and enlightened nations fhould have been 
under a miftake for above a hundred years on fo 
important a point, and that neither experience nor 
argument (hould have undeceived them. We muft 
conclude, therefore, that either the advocates for 
liberty have given too great a latitude to their 
principles, or that the favourers of cxclufive pri- 
vilege have too ftrenuoufly afferted the neceflity of 
fuch limitations; poflibly, both parties from too 
great an attachment to their refpe&ive opinions, 
have been deceived, and are equally ctfftant from 
the truth. 

Ever firtce this famous queftion has been de- 
bated, it has always been thought to he a very 
fimple one ; it has always been fuppoicd that an 
India company muft ncceffarily be exclulive, and 
that its exiftence was effentially connected with 
its privilege, Hence the advocates for a free, 
trade have afferted that exclufivc: privileges were 
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odious j and, therefore, that there ought to be B ° v ° & 
no company. Their opponents have argued, on 
the contrary, that the nature of things required 
a company $ and therefore that there muft be an 
exclufive charter. But if we can make it appear 
that the reafons urged again ft charters prove no* 
thing again ft companies in general, and that the 
circumftances which may render it neceffary to 
have an India company, do not fupply any argu- 
ment in favour of a charter ; if we can demon- 
Urate that the nature of things requires, indeed, 
a powerful affoeiation, a company for the India 
trade; but that the exclufive charter is conne&ed 
only with particular caufes, infomuch that the 
company may exift without the charter; we (hall 
then have traced the fource of the common error, 
and found out the folution of the difficulty. 

Let us inquire what conftitutes the particular 
nature of commercial tranfaftions. It is the cli- 
mate, the produce, the diftance of places, the form 
of the government, the genius and manners of the 
people who are fubjeft to it. In the trade with 
India, the merchant muft undertake a voyage of 
fix thoufand leagues in fearch of the commodities 
which the country fupplies: he muft arrive there 
at a certain feafon, and wait till another for the 
proper winds to return home. Therefore every 
voyage takes up about two years, and the pro- 
prietors of the veffels muft wait this time for their 
returns. THis is the firft and a very material cir- 
cumftance. 

The nature Of a government in which there is 
neither fafety nor property will not permit the 

people 
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book people to have any public marts, or to lay up any 
(lores. Let us reprcfent to ourfelvcs men who 
are depreffed and corrupted by defpotifm, work- 
men who are unable to undertake any thing of »| 
themfelves; and, on the other hand, nature more 
liberal in her gifts, than power is rapacious, fup- 
plying a flothful people with food fufficient for 
their wants and their defires; and we fhall wonder 
that any induftry fhould be found in India. And 
indeed it may be affirmed, that fcarce any manu- 
facture would be carried on there, if the workmen 
were not encouraged by ready money, or if the 
goods were not engaged for a year before they are 
wanted. One-third of the money is paid at the 
time the work is ordered, another when it is half 
done, and the remainder on delivery of the goods. 
From this mode of payment there is a confiderable 
difference made, both in price and in the quality 
of the goods ; but from hence likewife arifes a 
neceffity of having one's capital out a year longer, 
that is, three years inftead of two. This is an 
alarming circumftance for a private man, efpe- 
daily if we confider the largenefs of the capital 
that is requifite for fuch undertakings. 

As the charges of navigation and the rifqoe* 
are very great, they cannot be fupported withont 
bringing home complete cargoes, that is, cargoes 
of a million or a million and a half of livres*at 
prime-coft in India. Where fhall we find mer- 
chants, or even men poffefled of a fufficient capi- 
tal to enable them to advance fuch a fum, to be 

* From 41,6661. 13s! 4$. 1062,5001. 
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tamburfed only at the end of three years ? Un- 
doubtedly there are very few in Europe; and 
among thofe who might have the power, fcarce 
any would have the will. If we confult experi- 
ence, we (hall find that men of moderate fortunes 
only are the perfons who are inclined to run great 
rifques, in order to make great profits. But 
when once a man is pofieffed of an ample fortune, 
he is inclined to enjoy it, and to enjoy it with 
iecurity. The defire of riches cannot indeed be 
fatisfied by the poffeffion of them, which, on the 
contrary, frequently increafes it; but, at the fame 
time, the poffeffion of wealth furnifhes various 
means of gratifying that defire without either 
trouble or danger. This opens to our view the 
neceffity of entering into affociations, where a 
number of men will not fcruple to be concerned, 
becaufe every individual will venture but a fmall 
part of his fortune, and will rate the meafure of 
his profits upon the united Hock of the whole fo- 
ciety. This neceffity will appear (till more. evi- 
dent, if' we confider how the bufinefs of buying 
and felling is managed in India, and what precau- 
tions it requires. 

To make a previous agreement for a cargo, 
above fifty different agents muft be employed, 
who are difperfed in different parts, at the diftance 
of three, four, and five hundred leagues from 
each other. When the work is done, it muft be 
examined and meafured; otherwife the goods 
would foon be found faulty, from the want of 
honefty in the workmen, who are equally cor- 
rupted by the natqre of their government, and by 
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B o o k the influence of crimes of every kind which the 
Europeans have fet them the example of for thcfe 
three centuries paft. 

* 

After all thefe details, there are ftill other 
operations remaining equally, neceflary. There 
muft be whitfters, men to beat the linens, packers, 
and bleaching-grounds, which muft be fupplied 
with pools of water fit for the purpofe. It would 
certainly be very difficult for individuals to attend 
and to obferve all thefe precautions; but even 
admitting it poflible for induftry to effedt this, yet 
it could only be done as long as each of them 
could keep up a continued trade, and regularly 
fhip off frefh cargoes. All thefe particulars arc 
not to be executed in a fhort time, and not with- 
out eftablifhed conne&iojis. Every private man, 
therefore, fhould be able to fit out a fhip annually 
during three years, that is, to dilburfe four mil- 
lions of livres *. This is evidently impoffiblej 
and it is plain that fuch an undertaking can only 
be carried into execution by a fociety. 

But, perhaps, fome commercial houfes will be 
eftablifhed in India, on purpofe to tranfaft this 
previous bufinefs, and to keep cargoes in readinefs 
for the fhips that are to be fent off to Europe. 

This eftablifhment of trading houfes at fix 
thoufand leagues front the mother-country, with 
the immenfe ftock that would be requifite to pay 
the weavers in advance, fpems to be a vifio'nary 
fcheme, ingonfiftent with reafon and experience. 
Can it be ferioufly imagined that any merchants, 

* 166,666 1. 13 s. 4 d. 
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who have already acquired a fortune in Europe, B ° ° K 
will tranfmit it to Alia to purchafe a flock of 
muflins, in expectation of (hips that) perhaps, may 
never arrive, or, if they {hould, may be but few 
in number, and may not have a fufficient capital 
to purchafe with ? On the contrary, we fee that 
every European, who has made a fmall fortune 
in India, is defirous of returning home; and, in- 
ftead of endeavouring to increafe it by thofe eafy 
methods that private trade and the fervice of the 
companies offers in that country, he is rather 
anxious to come and enjoy it with tranquillity in 
his own* 

If other proofs and examples were neceffary, 
we need only attend to what paffes in America. 
If we could fuppofe that commerce, and the hopes 
of the profits arifing from it, were capable of al- 
luring rich Europeans to quit their native coun- 
try, it would certainly be in order to fettle in 
that part of the world which is much nearer than 
Alia, and where they would find the fame laws 
and manners as in Europe. It might naturally 
be fuppofed that the merchants (hould prcvioufly 
buy up the fugars of the planters, and keep them 
in readinefs to be delivered to the European fhips 
as foon as they arrive, on receiving other com- 
modities in exchange, which they would after- 
wards fell to the planters when they wanted them. 
But it is quite the contrary. The merchants 
fettled in America, are nothing more than corn- 
miflaries or fadors, who tranfad the exchanges 
between the planters and the Europeans ; and are 
fo far from being able to carry on any confiderablc 
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B ° v ° K trade on their own account, that, when a fliip 
has not met with an opportunity of difpofing of 
her lading, it is left in truft, on, the account of 
the owner, in the hands of the com miliary to 
whom it was configned. It is teafonable, there- 
fore, to conclude, that what is not pra&ifed in 

» 

America would ftill be lefs fo in Afia, where a 
larger ftock would be wanted, and greater diffi- 
culties mud: be encountered. Add to this, that 
the fuppofed eftablifliment of commercial houfes 
in India would not fuperfede the neceflity of 
forming companies in Europe j becaufe it would 
be equally neceflary to difburfe twelve or fifteen 
hundred thoufand livres * for the fitting out of 
every ihip, which could never return into the 
ftock till the third year at fooneft. 

This neceflity being once proved in every 
poffible cafe, it is manifeft that the trade of India 
is of fuch a nature, that very few merchants, if 
any, can undertake it upon their own capital, or 
carry it on by themfelves, and without the help of 
a great number of partners. Having demonftrated 
the neceflity of thefe focieties, we muft now en- 
deavour to prove, that their intereft and the na- 
ture of things would incline them to unite in one 
and the fame company. r 

This propofition depends upon two principal 
reafons : the danger of competition in the pur- 
chafes and fales, and the neceflity of affortments. 

The competition of buyers and fellers reduces 
the commodities to thtir juft value. When tht 
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competition of fellers is greater than that of B ° ° K 
buyers, the goods fell for lefs than they are worth ; 
and when there are more buyers than fellers, their 
price is raifcd beyond their ordinary value. Let 
us apply this to the India trade. 

When we fuppofe that this trade will extend 
in proportion to the number of private (hips fent 
there, we are not aware that this multiplicity will 
only increafe the competition on the fide of the 
buyers ; whereas it is not in our power to increafe 
it on the fide of the fellers. It is juft the fame as 
if we were to advife a number of traders to bid 
over one another, in order to obtain their goods 
at a cheaper rate. 

The Indians fcarce make any confumption of 
the produce either of our lands or manufac- 
tures. They have few wants, little ambition, 
and no great iharc of induftry. They would 
readily difpenfe with the gold and filver of Ame- 
rica, which is fo far from procuring them any 
enjoyments, that it only ferves to fupport the 
tyranny under which they are oppreffed. Thus, 
as all obje&s of exchange have no value but in 
proportion to the wants or the fancy of the ex- 
changers, it is evident that in India our com* 
modities are worth very little, while thofe we 
buy there are of great value. As long as no 
Indian (hips come into our harbours to carry 
away our ftuffs and our metals, we may venture 
to affirm, that thofe people are in no want of us, 
and will confequemiy make their own terms in 
all their dealings with us. Hence it follows, 
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b o^o K ^1. t ^ e greater number there are of European 
merchants who are concerned in this trade, the 
more the produce of India will rife, and our own 
fink, in value \ and that at laft it will be only by 
immenfe exports that we fhall be able to pro- 
cure any Indian goods. But if, in confcquence 
of this order of things, each particular fociety 
be obliged to export more money, without bring- 
ing home more goods, its trade muft be very, 
difadvantageous, and the fame competition that 
began its ruin in Afia will complete . it in Eu- 
rope : becaufe the number of fellers being then 
greater, while that of buyers ftill continues the 
fame, the focieties will be obliged to fell at a 
lower price, after having bought at an advanced 
one. 

The article of aflbrtments is not of lefs confe- 
quence. By aflbrtments is meant the combina- 
tion of all the feveral forts of commodities that 
the different parts of India produce ; a combina- 
tion which is proportioned to the prefent plenty 
or fcarcity of each kind of commpdity in Europe, 
On this chiefly depends the fuccefs and all the 
profits of the trade. But nothing would be more 
difficult in the practice for private focieties than 
this afibrtment. How, indeed, ftiould thefc 
fmall focieties, unconnected with each other, 
whole intereft it is to conceal their mutual tranf- 
aftions, acquire the knowledge that is requifucfor 
this important purpofc ? How could they direft 
fuch a multitude: of agents as mult be employed? 
It is plain that* the fupercargoes and commif- 
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farics, incapable of general views, would be all book 
alking for the fame fort of goods at the fame 
time, in hopes of making a greater profit. This 
would of courfe enhance the price of that article 
in India, and lower it in Europe, to the great 
detriment of the owners, and of the nation in 
general . 

All thefe confiderations would certainly be 
perceived by the captains of fhips and by the men 
of property, who would be folicited to enter into 
thefe focieties. They would be difcouraged by 
the fear of having a competition with other fo- 
cieties, either in the purchafe, the fale, or the 
making up of the affortments. The number of 
thefe focieties would foon be reduced; and trade, 
inftead of extending, would conftantly decline, 
and at J aft be entirely loft. 

It would, therefore, be for the intereft of thefe 
private focieties, as we have before obferved, to 
; unite together; becaufe then all their agents, both 
on the coaft of Coromandel, and on that of Ma- 
labar and in Bengal, being united and directed by 
one confident fyftem, would jointly labour in 
the feveral fa&orics to colled, proper affortments 
for the cargoes that were to be fent away from the 
chief fadkory, fo that the whole fliould make a 
complete aflbrtment when brought home, being 
colle&ed upon an uniform plan, and proportioned 
according to the orders and inftru&ions fent from 
Europe. 

But it woifld be in vain to expeft that any 
fuch union could take place without the affiftancc 
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b o o k q( government. In forfie cafes men require to 
be encouraged j and it is chiefly, as in the pre- 
fent inftance, when they are afraid of being denied 
that prote&ion which they ftand in need of, or 
apprthenfive that favours may be granted to 
others, which may be injurious to them. Go- 
vernment would find it their intereft to encourage 
this aflbciation, as it is certainly the fureft, if not 
the only way, to procure, at the moft rcafonabk 
prices, the India goods that are wanted for haute 
confumption, and for exportation. This truth 
will appear more ftriking from a very fimple in- 
ftance. 

Let us fuppofe a merchant who freights a 
(hip for India with a confiderable ftoclc. Will he 
commiflion feveral agents at the fame place to 
buy the goods he wants ? Tfeis cannot reafonably 
be fuppofed ; bccaufc he will be fenfibk, that, 
each of them endeavouring to execute his orders 
with as much fecrecy as poffible, they would ne- 
cefiarily injure one another, and moft confe- 
quently enhance the price ef the goods * fa that 
he would have a lefs quantity of the commodity 
for the fame fum, than if he had employed bat 
one agent. The application is cafy; govern- 
ment is the merchant, and the company is the 
agent. 

We ha?e now proved ottfy that in the India 
trade, the nature of things requires that the fob- 
jedls of one country (hould unite into o«fe com- 
pany, both for their own intereft and for that of 
the ftate* but nothing has yet appeared, from 
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whence it can be inferred that this company muft * ° y ° * 
be an exclufive one. We imagine, on the con- 
trary, that the exclufive privilege always grant- 
ed to thefe companies depends on particular 
caufes, which have no efiential connexion with 
this trade. 

^Yhen the feveral nations in Europe began to 
find that it was their intercft to take a part in the 
trade of India, which individuals refuted to do, 
though none were excluded from ic, they found 
themfelves under a necefiity of forming com* 
panies, and giving them every encouragement 
that fo difficult an undertaking required. Capi- 
tals were advanced to them; they were invefted 
with all the attributes of fove reign power *, per- 
mitted to fend ambafiadors ; and empowered to 
make peace and war; a fatal privilege, which, un- 
fortunately for them and for mankind, they have 
too often exercifed. It was found neceffary at 
the fame, time to fecure to them the means of in* 
demnifying themfelves for the expences of fettle- 
ments, which muft be very confiderable. This 
gave rile to exclufive privileges, which at firft 
were granted for a term of years $ and afterwards 
made perpetual, from circunjftances which we 
(hall now explain. 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the com- 
panies, were, in fa&, fo many impediments to 
trade. The right of having fortreffes, implied the 
neceffity of building and defending them j that of 
having troops implied the obligation of paying 
and recruiting them. It was the fame with re* 

0^4 gard 
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B ° v ° K S aj ^ to the permiffion of fending ambaffadors, 
and concluding treaties with the Indian princes. 
All thefe privileges were attended with expences 
merely of parade, fit only to check the progrefs 
of trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors 
fent by the companies into India, who on their 
arrival fancied themfelvtfi fovercigns, and a&ed 
accordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient 
to have fome kind of fettlements in Afia, which 
apparently were attended with no coft; and as it 
was reafonable, while the companies bore all the 
expences, that all the profits fhould be fecured to 
them, the privileges have been continued. But 
if the feveral nations,- inftead of attending only to 
this pretended ceconomy, which could be but 
temporary, had extended their views to futuriry, 
and conne&ed all the events which muft natural- 
ly be brought about in the courfe of a number of 
years ; they muft have forefeen that the expences 
pf fovereignty, which can never be afcertained, 
becaufe they depend upon numberlefs political 
contingencies, would in time abforb both the 
profits and the ftock of a trading company; that 
then the public treafury muft be exhaufted, to 
affift the chartered company ; and that this aflift- 
ance, being granted too late, could only remedy 
the mifchiefs that had already happened, without 
removing the caufe of them; fo that the com- 
panies tyould never rife to any degree of im» 
portance. 

But why fhould not ftates at length be unde- 
ceived ? Why fhould they not take upon them- 

felve$ 
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felves a charge which probably belongs to them, B ° v ° K 
and the burden of which, after having crufhed the 
companies, muft finally fall upon them ? There 
would be then no further need of an exclufive 
privilege. The companies which fubfift at prefent, 
and are of great importance on account of their 
eld connexions and eftablifhed credit, would be 
fupported with the greateft care. The appearance 
of monopoly would vanifh for ever; and their 
freedom might enable them to purfue fome new 
track, which they could not think of while they 
were incumbered with the charges annexed to the 
charter. On the other hand, commerce, being 
open to all the members of the community, would 
profper and flourifh by their induftry, new difco- 
veries would be attempted, and new enterprifes 
formed. The trade, from one part of India to 
another, havifig the certainty of a market in Eu- 
rope, would become confiderable and cxtenfive. 
The companies, attentive to thefe improvements, 
would regulate their dealings by the fuccefs of 
private trade ; and this emulation, Which would, 
not be injurious to any individual, would be be- 
neficial to the feveral dates. 

We apprehend this fyftem would tend to recon- 
cile all interefts, and would be confident with all 
principles. It feems to be liable to no reafonable 
obje&ion, either on the part of the advocates for 
the exclufive charter, or of thofe who contend for 
a free trade, , 

If the former ihould affert, that the companies, 
without the exclufive charter, would have but a 

preca- 
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b <To k precarious exiftence, and would foon be ruined by 
private traders; I fhould anfwer them, that tbey 
were not fincere, when they affirmed that private 
trade could never fucceed. For, if it could pof- 
fibly occafion the ruin of that of the companies, 
as they now pretend, it can only effed this by 
engroffing every branch of their trade againft 
their will, by a fuperiority of powers, and by the 
afcendant of liberty. Befides, what is it that 
really con (litotes our companies ? It is their ftogk, 
their (hips, their fa&ories, or their exclufive char- 
ter. What is it that has always ruined them? 
Extravagant expences, abufes of every kind, 
vifionary undertakings; in a word, bad admini- 
fixation, far more deftrudtive than competition. 
But if the distribution of their powers be made 
with prudence and ceconomy, if the fpirit of pro- 
perty dired their operations, there is no obftacle 
which they cannot furmount* no fuccefs which 
they may not expedk. 

But would not this fuccefs give umbrage to the 
advocates for freedom ? Would they not in their 
turn urge, that thofe rich and powerful companies 
would alarm private men, and in feme jraeafure 
deftroy that general and abfolute freedom which 
is fo neceffary to trade ? 

We fcould not be furprifed at this obje&ion 
from them ; for men, both in their aft ions and 
opinions, are more commonly guided by fyfteoi 
than by fafts. I do not except from this error 
the greateft part of our writers upon revenue. 
Commercial and civil liberty are the two tutelar 

deities 
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deities of mankind, which we all reverence as well B ° v ° K 
as they. But, that we may not be influenced by 
mere words, let us attend to the idea they are 
meant to convey. Let us aflt thofe enthufiaft* 
for liberty, what they would -#ifh ; whether they 
Would have the laws entirely aboltfli thofe ancient 
Companies, that every citizen might freely par- 
take of this trade, and fhould equally have the 
faide means of procuring the enjoyments of life, 
and the fame refources to raife a fortune ? But if 
ftich laws, with all their appearance of liberty, are 
in fa£fc totallyexdufive,- let us not be induced by 
this falfe reafoning to adopt them. When the 
ftate allows ^11 its members to carry on a trade 
that requires a large flock, and which confequent* 
ly very few are able to undertake ; I would afk, 
what advantage arifes to the people in general 
from this regulation ? It feems as if one meant to 
laugh at their credulity, in permitting them td 
undertake what they cannot execute. If the com- 
panies Ihould be totally fuppreffed, there will be 
no India trade, or it will be only carried on by a 
few capital merchants. 

I will go further ftill, and, waving the con- 
fideration of the exclufive charter, venture to af- 
firm that the India companies, from the nature of 
their formation, have given opportunities to fe- 
veral people to become iharers in their trade, who 
would otherwiie never have been concerned in it. 
Let us take a review of the number 6f perfons, in 
all ftations, and of all ages, that are proprietors, 
and partake of the profits of the trade, and it 
moft be owned, that it would have been far more 
6 circum- 
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b cm> k circumfcribed if it had been in private hands,* 
that the formation of companies has ortly diffufed 
while it feemed to reftrain it; and that the mode- 
rate price of the (hares muft be a powerful motive 
to the people, to wilh for the prefervation of an 
eftablifhment, which opens to them a track from 
which they would for ever have been excluded by 
a free trade. 

, We believe, indeed, that both companies and 
private men might equally fucceed without injur- 
ing one another, or creating any mutual jealoufies. 
The companies might (till purfue thofe great ob- 
jects, which, by their nature and extent, can only 
be managed by a wealthy and powerful affbciation. 
Private men, on the contrary, would confine*them- 
felves to fuch objefts as are fcarcely attended to 
by a great company, but might, by proper ceco- 
nomy, and the combination of many fmall for-* 
tunes, become a fource of riches to them. 

Statesmen, who by their talents are called to 
the direction of public affairs, muft determine this 
point, and re&ify the ideas of an obfcure citizen, 
who may have been milled by his want of experi- 
ence. The fyftem of politics cannot too foon nor 
too deeply be applied to regulate a trade which fo 
efientially concerns the fate of nations, and will 
probably always be an objedl of the greateft im-» 
portance* 

To put an end to all intercourfe between Europe 
and India, that luxury, which has made fuch rapid 
progrefs in our part of the world, fhould be ba- 
niflied from every ftate. Our effeminacy (hould 
not create a thoufand wants unknown to our fore- 
fathers. 
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fathers. The rivalfliip of trade ihould no longer B ? v ° K 

agitate the feveral nations who vie with each other 

in amaflfing riches. Such a revolution fhould 

take place in the manners, cuftoms, and opinions 

of men, as is never likely to happen. Our altions 

Ihould be regulated according to the principles 

of nature, which we feem to have abandoned for 

ever. 

. Such are the laft refle&ions fuggefted to us with 

refpedt to the connections of Europe with Afia: 

Jet us now turn our thoughts to America. 
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BOOK VI. 

Difcovery of America. Conqueft of Mexico; \ 
and Settlements of the Spaniards in that part 
of the New World. 

ANCIENT hiftory prefcnts a magnificent 
fcene to our view. The fucceffive repre- 
^cTcm^d fentation of great revolutions, heroic manners, 
»odera an( j extraordinary events, will become more and 
more interefting, the more uncommon it is to 
meet with incidents that bear any refemblance to 
them. The period of founding and of fubvert- 
ing empires is paft. The man, before whom the 
world wasjilenty is no more. The feveral nations 
of the earth, after repeated Ihocks, after all the 
ftruggles between ambition and liberty, feem at 
length totally reconciled with the wretched tran- 
quillity of fervitude. Battles are now fought 
with cannon, for the purpofe of taking a few 
towns, and of gratifying the caprices of a few 
powerful men : formerly they were fought with 
the fword, in order to overthrow and to eftablifh 
kingdoms, or to avenge the natural rights of 
mankind. The hiftory of the world is become 
infipid and trifling; and yet men are not become 
more happy. A regular and conftant fyftem of 
oppreffion has fucceeded to the tumults and ftorms 
of conqueft; and we behold, with a degree of in* 
difference, the various ranks of flaves affaffinating 

each 
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each other with their chains, for the amufement B o o * 
of their matters. . 

Europe, that part of the globe which has moft 
influence over the reft, feerns to have fixed itfelf 
on a folid and durable foundation. It is compofed 
of communities that are almoft equally powerful, 
enlightened, extenfite, and jealous. They will 
incroach perpetually upon each other; and, in the 
midft of this continued fluctuation, fome will be 
extended, others more limited, and the balance 
will alternately incline to different (ides, without 
e*er being entirely deftroyed. The fanaticifm of 
religion, and the fpirk of conqueft, thofe two 
difturbers of the univerfe* operate no longer a* 
they have done. That facred lever, whofe ex- 
tremity was attached to the earth, and whofe cen- 
tre of motion was in heaven, is now broken, or 
much weakened : and kings begin to difcover, 
not for the happiness of their people, which con- 
cerns them little, but for their own private in- 
tcreft, that the objedt of the firft importance is to 
obtain riches and fecurity. 'Hence large armies 
are kept up, frontiers are fortified, and trade U 
encouraged. 

A spirit of barter and exchange hath arifen in 
•Europe, that feems to open a vaft fcene of fpecu- 
lation to individuals, but is only confident with 
peace and tranquillity. A war, among com- 
mercial nations, is a conflagration that deftroys 
them all. The time as not far off, when the 
fan&ion of government will extend to the private 
engagements between iubje&s of different na- 
tions i and when thofe bankruptcies, the effe&s 

of 
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B ° V P K °f which arc felt at immenfe diftances, will be* 
w-yl^ come concerns of government.. In thefe mei* 
cantile ftatefs, the difcovery of an ifland, the im- 
portation of a new commodity, the invention of 
fome ufeful machine, the conftru&ion of a port, 
the eftablifhment of a fa&ory, the carrying off a 
branch of trade from a rival nation, will all be- 
come tranfa&ions of the utmoft importance; and 
the annals of nations muft hereafter be written by 
commercial philofophers, as they were formerly 
by hiftorical orators. 

The difcovery of a new world was alone fuffi* 
cient to furnifti matter for our curiofity. A vaft 
continent, entirely uncultivated, human nature 
reduced to the mere animal it ate, fields without 
fcarvefts, treafures without proprietors, focieties 
without policy, and men without manners, what 
an interefting and inftruftive fpe&acle would thefe 
have formed for a Locke, a BufFon, or a Mon- 
tefquieu ! What could have been fo aftonifhing, 
fo affedting, as an account of their voyage ! But 
the image of rude unpolifhed nature is already 
disfigured. We fhall endeavour to coiled: the fea- 
tures of it, though now half effaced, as foon as wc 
have defcribed, and delivered up to the execration 
of pofterity, thofe rapacious and cruel Chriftians, 
whom chance unfortunately condudted to this 
other hemifphere. 

fotutfoVpf Spain, which was known in the earlifeft ages 
Spain. under the names bf Hefperia and Iberia, was in* 
habited by people, who, defended on one fide by 
the fea, and on the other by the Pyrenees, en- 
joyed in peace an agreeable climate and a fruitful 

country, 
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eduntry, and who governed themfelves according B & ° K 
to their own cuftoms. The fouthern part of this 
nation had in fome degree emerged from its ftate 
of barbarifm, by fome trifling connexions it had 
formed with foreigners; but the inhabitants on 
the coafts of the ocean refembled all thofe nations 
which know no other occupation t>ut that of the 

• 

chace. They were fo much attached to this kind 
of life, that they left the toils of agriculture to 
their .wives ; the fatigues of which they had en- 
couraged them to fupport by eftablifhing general 
affemblies annually, in which thofe women, who 
had moft diftinguifhed themfelves in the labours 
of agriculture, received public applaufe. 

* Here we have an inftance of the weaker fex 
being employed in the moft laborious occupations 
of life, either favage or civilized; the young girl, 
holding in her delicate hands the inftrument of 
hufbandry ; and her mother, perhaps with child 
of a fecond or third infant, bending her b6dy over 
the plough, and thrufting the plough fhare or 
the fpade into the bofom of the earth during the 
moft excefiive heats. If I am not deceived, this 
phenomenon will appear to a man who refle&s, 
one of the moft aftonifhing that occurs in the 
Angular annals of our fpecies. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a more ftriking example of what, 
refpedt for national cuftoms can effedt; for there 
is lefs hefoifm in expofing one's life, than in de- 
voting it to conftant fatigue. But if fuch be the 
power of men colle&ed together over the minds 
of women, how much greater would that of wo- 

• Vol. III. R men, 
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B °„ r ° K men, in a colle&ive body, be over the hearts of 
men? 

Such was the (ituation of Spain, when the Car- 
thaginians turned their rapacious views upon a 
country filled with riches, which were unknown 
to its inhabitants. Thefe merchants, whofe (hips 
covered the Mediterranean, introduced them- 
felves as friends, who came to barter feveral ar- 
ticles of convenience againft metals that werd 
thought to be ufelefs. The temptations of a trade 
fo advantageous in appearance, feduced the Spa- 
niards fo powerfully, that they permitted thefe 
republicans to build upon their coafts houfes for 
their occafional refidence, magazines for the fe- 
curity of their merchandife, and temples for the 
exercife of their religion. Thefe eftablifhments 
infenfibly became fortified places, of which this 
power, whofe pplicy was fuperior to its military 
fkill, availed itfelf to enflave a credulous people, 
who were always divided amongthemfelves, and 
always irreconcileable in their enmities. By 
bribing fome, and intimidating others, Car- 
thage fucceeded in fubduing Spain, and even 
effefted this with Spanilh foldiers and Spanilh 
wealth. 

When the Carthaginians were become matters 
of the mod extenfive and mod valuable part of 
this fine country, they feemed either to be igno- 
rant of the means of eftablifhing their dominion 
there, or to negle£t them. Inftead of continuing 
to appropriate to themfelves the gold and filver, 
with which the conquered nations were abun- 

- 9 dandy 
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dantly fupplied from their mines, by exchanging B ^ o k 
commodities of little value for thofe metals, they 
chofe to feize them by force. Nor was this fpirit 
of tyranny confined to the body of the republic; 
it aifo influenced the generals, the officers, the 
private men, and even the merchants. The vio- 
lence of thefe proceedings threw the conquered 
provinces into a ft ate of defpair, and excited in 
thofe which were yet free, an extreme averfion for 
fo intolerable a yoke. In this fituation they all 
of them refolved to accept of affiftance, as fatal to 
them as their misfortunes were oppreffive. Spain 
became a theatre of jealoufy, ambition, and hatred* 
between Rome and Carthage. 

The two commonwealths contended with great 
obftinacy for the empire of this beautiful part of 
Europe; and, perhaps, it would finally have be* 
longed to neither of them, if the Spaniards had 
continued quiet fpe&ators of the conteft, and left 
the rival nations time to deftroy each other. But 
they chofe to become aftors in the bloody fcene, 
and thus reduced thcmfelves to be ilaves to the 
Romans j in which ftate they remained till the fifth 
century. 

In a ftiort time the degeneracy of thofe matters 
of the world, infpired the favage nations of the 
north with the enterprifing idea of invading the 
provinces that were ill governed and ill-defended. 
The Suevi, the Alani, the Vandals, and the Goths, 
pafied the Pyrenean mountains. Thefe barba- 
rians, being robbers by profeffion, were incapable 
=of becoming citizens, and made war upon each 
other. ; The Goths, fuperior in abilities or good 

R 2 fortune, 
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book fortune, fubdued the reft, and reduced all the 
vi. * . . • 

kingdoms of Spain into one; which, notwith- 
ftanding the dcfefts in its conftitution, and the 
unbounded extortions of the Jews, who were the 
only merchants, fupported itfelf till the com- 
mencement of the eighth century* 

At this period, the Moors, who had fubdued 
Africa with that impetuofity which was the cha- 
fafteriftic of all their e^terprifes, crofled the fea. 
They found in Spain a king deftitute of virtue and 
abilities; a multitude of courtiers, and no ftatef- 
men; foldiers devoid of courage, and generals 
without experience; an effeminate people, hold- 
ing the government in contempt, and difpofed to 
Change their matter; and they alfo found rebels, 
who joined them for the fake of plundering, burn- 
ing, and maffacring all that oppofed them. In 
lefs than three years, the fovereignty of the Chrift- 
ians was deftroyed, and that of the infidels efta- 
blifhed upon a folid foundation. 

Spain was indebted to its conquerors for the 
firft principles of tafte, humanity, politenefs, and 
philofophy; as alfo for introducing into the coun- 
try feveral arts, and a confiderable trade. Thefe 
brilliant profpe&s were not of long duration. 
They were foon diffipated by the numberlefs fefts 
that arofe among the conquerors, and the irrepar- 
able fault they committed in eftablifhing diftinft 
fovereigns in all the principal towns of their do- 
minions. 

During this time, the Goths, who, to fcrecn 
themfelves from the power of the Mohammedans, 
had fought an afylum in the extremity of the Af- 

turias, 
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turias, were labouring under the yoke of anarchy, B ° ° * 
plunged in a barbarous (late of ignorance, op- 
preffed by their fanatical priefts, languifhing un- 
der inexpreflible poverty, and perpetually harafled 
by civil wars. Under the influence of thefe ca- 
lamities, far from* thinking to avail themfelves of 
the divifions fubfifting among their enemies, they 
were fufficiently happy in being forgotten, or in 
not being known by them. But as foon as the 
crown, which was originally ele<5tive, became he- 
reditary in the tenth century ; as foon as the no- 
bility and bilhops became incapable of difturbing 
the Hate; and that the people, raifed from flavery, 
were admitted to a lhare of the government; the 
national fpirit began to revive. The Arabians, 
attacked on every fide, were fucceflively dripped 
of their conquefts j and at the end of the fifteenth 
century they had but one little kingdom remain- 
ing. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had 
they engaged with a power that could have united, 
in one common centre, the conquefts it gained 
over them. But the revolution was not effedted 
in this manner. The Mohammedans were at- 
tacked by different chiefs, each of which was at 
the head of a diftindt ftate. Spain was divided 
into as many kingdoms as it contained provinces : 
and it was not till after a long time, feveral fuc- 
ceflions, wars, and revolutions, that thefe fmall 
ftates were at laft united in the two monarchies of 
Caftile and Arragon. At length, the marriage of 
Ifabella with Ferdinand having happily joined all 
fhe crowns of Spain into one family, they found 

R 3 therxi- 
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B °v? K themlclves equal to the cntcrprife of attacking the 
kingdom of Granada. 

This ftate, which fcarcely occupied one-eighth 
part of the peninfula of Spain, had always been 
in a flourifliing condition from the time of the 
invafion of the Saracens ; but its profperity had 
increafed in proportion as the fuccefies of the 
Chriftians had induced a greater number of infi- 
dels to take refuge there. It confided of three 
millions of inhabitants. Throughout the reft of 
Europe there were no lands fo well cultivated $ 
manufaftures fo numerous and improved; fo re- 
gular and fo extenfive a navigation. The public 
revenues amounted to feven millions of livres *; 
a prodigious fum at a time when gold and filver 
were very fcarce. 

These feveral advantages, far from deterring 
the mpnarchs of Caftile and Arragon from in- 
vading Granada, were the motives that principally 
urged them to the enterprife. They were obliged 
to carry on a ten years bloody war, in order to fub- 
due this flourifhing province. The conqueft of 
it was completed by the furrender of the capital 
in the beginning of January 1492. 

It was in thefe glorious circumftances, that 
Chriftopher Columbus, a man of obfcure birth, 
whofe knowledge of aftronomy and navigation was 
far fuperior to that of his cotemporaries, propofed 
to the Spaniards, who were happy at home, to 
aggrandize themfelves abroad. He was led by a 
iecret impulfe to imagine that another continent 
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certainly exifted, and that he was the perfon de- B ° ° *. 
(lined to difcover it. The idea of Antipodes, 
which fuperftition had condemned as heretical 
and impious, and reafon itfelf had treated as chi- 
merical,- appeared to this penetrating genius to 
have its foundation in truth. This idea, perhaps 
the greateft that ever entered into the human mind, 
'took ftrong pofleflion of his imagination ; and, 
having in vain propofed the acquifition of a new 
hernifphere to his native country Genoa, to Por- 
tugal, where he then refided, and even to Eng- 
land, which he might have expedted would readily 
have concurred in any maritime enterprife, he ait 
laft communicated his views and his projects to 
Ifabella. 

The minifters of this princefs, who looked 
upon the fcheme of difcovering a new world as 
the offspring of a diftempered brain, treated the 
author of it for fome time with thofe airs of con- 
temptuous infolence, which men in office often 
put on with thofe who have nothing but genius to 
recommend them. But Columbus was not to be 
clifcouraged by any difficulties j he poiTeffed, as 
all men do who engage in extraordinary enter- 
prifes, a degree of enthufiafm, which renders 
. them fuperior to the cavils of the ignorant, the 
contempt of the proud, the mean arts of the co- 
vetous, and the delays of the indolent. At length, 
by perfeverance, fpirit, and courage, joined to 
the arts of prudence and management, he fur- 
.mbunted every obltacle. Having obtained three 
fmall veffels, and ninety men, he fet fail on the 
third of Auguft 1492, with the title of admiral 
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book an( j viceroy of the iflands and territories helhould 
difcover, and arrived at the Canaries, where it was 
his intention to caft anchor. 

These iQands, Gtuated at the diftance of five 
hundred miles from the coafts of Spain, and of a 
hundred miles from the continent of Africa, are 
feven in number. They were known to the 
ancients by the name of the Fortunate Iflands. 
It was at the moft weftern part of this fmall 
Archipelago that the celebrated Ptolemy, who 
lived in the fecond century of the Chriftian aera, 
eftablifhed a firft meridian ; from whence he 
computed the longitudes of all the places, the 
geographical pofnion of which he determined. 
According to the judicious remark of three French 
aftronomers, who havepubliflied fo curious and 
fo inftruftive an account of a voyage in 1771 
and 1772, he might have chofen Alexandria for 
this purpofe : but he was apprehenfive, without 
doubt, that this predileftion for his country might; 
be imitated by others,- and that fortne cohfufion 
might arife from thefe variations. The plan 
which this philolbpher adopted, of taking for 
his firft meridian, that which appeared to leave 
to the eaft of it all the part of the world then 
known, was generally approved, and followed 
for feveral centuries. It is only in modern times, 
that feveral nations have improperly fubftituted 
to this meridian, that of the capital of their own 
empire. 

The habit that had been contrafted of repeat- 
ing the name of the Fortunate Iflands, did not 
prevent them from being totally negle&ed. Some 

navi- 
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navigators had certainly reconnoitred anew thefe B ° v ° *• 
pagan territories, fince, in 1344, the court of 
Rome gave the property of them to Louis de la 
Cerda, one of the Infants of Caftile. Obftinately 
thwarted by the head of his family, this prince 
had never yet been able to avail himfelf of this 
extraordinary liberality, when Bethencourt went 
from Rochelle, on the 6th of May 1402, and two 
months after feized upon Lancerota. It being 
impbflible for him to proceed any farther with 
the forces he had remaining, this adventurer de- 
termined to k pay homage to th$ king of Caftilp 
of all the conquefts he fbould make. With the 
fuccours furniflied him by this monarch, he 
feized upon Fuerteventura in 1404, upon Go- 
merain 1405, and upon the ifleof Ferro in 1406, 
Canary, Palma, and Teneriffe, did not fubmit 
till 1483, 1492, and 1496. This Archipelago, 
by the name of the Canary Iflands, has ever fince 
made part of the Spanifh dominions, and has been 
governed by .the laws of Caftile. 

The Canaries enjoy the advantage of a Iky that 
is generally ferene. The heat is great on the 
coafts ; but the air is agreeably temperate upofl 
the places that are a little higher j and too cold 
upon fome of the mountains that are covered 
with fnow the greateft part of the year. 

All, or nearly all the fruits and animals of the 
Old and of the New World, thrive upon the dif- 
ferent kinds of foil in thefe iflands. They 
furnilh oils, fome filk, a great deal of perella *, 
2nd a confiderable quantity of fugar, inferior to 

* A fppgous fubftance from which a red dye is extracted. 

that 
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* ° V J K that which comes From America. The corn they 
fupply, is moft commonly fufficient for the con- 
filmption of the country ; and, without mention-, 
ing liquors of an inferior kind, their exports in 
wine amount annually to ten or twelve thou- 
fand pipes of malmfey. 

In 1768, the Canaries reckoned one hundred 
^nd fifty-five thoufand one hundred and fixty-fix 
inhabitants, exclufive of five hundred and eight 
clergy, nine hundred and twenty-two monks, 
and feven hundred and forty-fix nuns. Twenty- 
nine thoufand eight hundred of thefe inhabitants 
were embodied into a regiment. Thefe militia 
were nothing at that period ; but they have fince 
been a little difciplined, as well as all the troops 
in the other Spanifh colonies.. 

Although the audience, or fuperior tribunal 
of juftice, be in the ifland particularly called Ca- 
nary, yet the ifland of Teneriffe, which is known 
, l by its volcanos, and by a mountain which, ac- 
cording to the lateft and beft obfervations, rifes 
one thoufand nine hundred and four toifes above 
the level of the fea, is confidered as the capital of 
the Archipdago. It is the moft extenfrve, the 
richeft, and the moft populous. It is the refi- 
dence of the governor-general, and the feat of 
admin iftfation. The traders, who are almoftall 
Unglifli or Americans, make their purchafes in 
its harbour of Sainte Croix, and take in their 
cargoes there. 

The money which thefe merchants faring to 
the iflahds, feldom circulates rn them. It is not 
carried off by the imports, fince they confift only 
in the monopoly of tobacco, and a tax of fix per 

cent. 
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cent, on all exports and imports : inconfidcrabie * <^° K 
refources, which muft be abforbed by the expences 
of Sovereignty. If the Canaries fend annually 
fifteen or fixteen hundred thoufand livres * to the 
mother-country, it is for the fuperftition of the 
crufades: it is for one half of the firft year's 
falaries paid to the crown, by thofe who have 
obtained any poft under government : it is for 
the droit des lances, fubftituted throughout the 
whole empire, to the obligation formerly impofed 
upon all titled perfons, of following the king to 
war : it is for one third of the revenue of the 
bifhoprics, which, in whatever part of the world 
they may be, belongs to the government : it is 
for the produce of the lands acquired or p^efcrved 
by fome families refiding in Spain : in a word, 
it is to defray the expences of thofe, who by a 
reftlefs difpofition, ambition, or the defire of ac- 
quiring knowledge, are prompted to quit the 
Archipelago. 

So confiderable an exportation of fpecie has 
kept the Canaries conftantly exhaufted. They 
would have emerged from this fituation, had they 
been fuffered peaceably to enjoy the liberty which, 
in 1657, was granted them, of fitting out every 
year for the other hemifphere, five fhips laden 
with a thoufand tons of provifions or merchan- 
dise. Unfortunately, the reftraints put upon this 
trade at Cadiz, gradually reduced it to the fend- 
ing of one very fmall veffel to Caracca. This 
tyranny is drawing to an end ; and we fhall fpeak 

* From 62,5001. to 66,6661. 13 s. 4<1. 

Of 
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* %,° K o( its decline, after we have accompanied Co- 

i- ■»■ -» lumbus to the great fcene upon which his genius 

and courage are going to be difplayed. 

On the fixth of September, the admiral quitted 
Gomera, where his too feeble veflels had been 
repaired, and his provifions. renewed : he then 
abandoned the track purfued by preceding navi- 
gators; and diredted his courfc weftward, in 
order to get into an unknown ocean. 

In a little time, the (hips crews, terrified at the 
idea of the immenfe. tradt of fea that feparated 
them from their native country, began to exprefs 
their fears. They murmured, and the moft vio 
lent of the mutineers propofed feveral times that 
they Ihould throw the author of their danger 
overboard. His moft zealous adherents were 
even without hope j and he had now nothing to 
expeft either from feverity or mildnefs. The 
admiral then fpake to them in the following 
terms : If the land does not appear^ in three days 
time j I give my/elf up to your refentment. The 
fpeech was bold, but not rafli. 

For fome time paft, on founding, he had found 
a bottom, and from other circumftances, whicfy 
are feldom deceitful, he had reafon to conclude 
that he was not far from the objedt of hi* 
purfuit. 
Arrmi of The New World was difcovered in the month 

Columbus _ , 

in the New of O&ober. Columbus landed on one of the 
Lucayas, or Bahama iflands, which he called San- 
Salvador, and took poffeffion of it in the name of 
Ifabella. No European at that time imagined 

that 
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that there could be any injuftice in feizing upon a B ° v ^ K 
country which was not inhabited by ChriftianS. 

The iflanders, on feeing the fhips, and a race 
of men fo different from themfelves, were terri- 
fied, and ran away. The Spaniards caught fome 
of them, treated them with great civility, and 
difmiffed them loaded with prefents. 

This behaviour entirely diffipated the fears of 
the whole nation : the inhabitants appeared upon 
the fhore without arms. Several of them came 
on board. They viewed every thing with admi- 
ration. Their manners were free and open. They 
brought fruits. They aflifted the Spaniards, in 
getting on fhore, by taking them upon their 
ihoulders. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
iflands (hewed the fame obliging difpofition. The 
failors, fent by Columbus to make difcoveries, 
every where met with the kindeft reception. 
Men, women, and children, were employed in 
procuring provifions for them. They filled 
the hammocks where they flept with the fined 
cotton. 

Tell me, reader, whether thefe were civilized 
people landing among favages, or favages among 
Civilized people ? Of what confequence was it 
that they were naked ; that they dwelt in the midft 
of the forefts, and lived under huts j that there 
was neither a code of laws among them, nor civil 
or criminal juftice, provided they were mild ? 
humane, beneficent, and poffefled all the vir- 
tues that diftinguifh the human fpecies ? Alas ! 
people with the fame behaviour would have met 
with the fame reception every where. Let us 

forget, 
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3 <^° K forget, if it be poffible, the inftant of this dif* 
y,,- ^ .i— ; coyery, this firft interview between two worlds, 
or rather let us recall it to our memory, only to 
increafe our deteftation of the one we inhabit. 
. But it was gold the Spaniards wanted, and 
they foon found it. Several of the favages wore 
ornaments made of this precious metal, which 
they prefertfed to their new guefts ; who on their 
part were mo,re difgufted with the naked appear- 
ance and fimplicity of thefe people, than touched 
with their kindnefs. They were incapable of dif- 
cermng in them, the genuine chara&ers of nature. 
Surprifed to find men of a copper colour without 
beards or hair on their bodies, they looked upon 
them as a race of imperfect animals, who were 
only to be treated with humanity, till the necef- 
fary information was obtained in regard to the 
neighbouring countries, and the feat of the gold 
mines. 
Tbe Spa. Having taken a view of feveral fmaller iflands* 
their firft Columbus landed on the north fide of a large one 
inVmvka called by the natives Hayti \ to which he gave 
^iogo? 0- ^ e na P e °f Hifpaniola, and which is now called 
Mannen of San Domingo i he was condufted thither by fome 

the inhabit- ° * 

•ntsofthii favages of the other iflands, who accompanied 
him without the leaft diftruft, and gave him to 
underftand, that it was the great ifland which fur- 
nilhed them with the metal the Spaniards were fo 
eager to acquire. 

The ifland of Hayti, which is two hundred 
leagues in length, and fixty, and in fome places 
eighty, in breadth, is divided from eaft to weft 
by a chain k of mQuntains, which occupy the centre 

of 
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oFthc iQand, and are for the moft part {beep, B o ° * 
It was diftributed into fivq, pppuloys, kingdoms, 
the inhabitants of which lived in perfedt amity.. 
Their kings, who were, called Caciques,, were fo 
much the more abfolute, as, they were much be- 
loved • The complexion of thefe people was much 
fairer than that of thofe in the other i Hands. They 
painted their bodies. The men went quite naked. 
The women wore a kind of cotton petticoat, which, 
reached no further than their knees. Thp girls,, 
as well as the men, were naked. Their food was. 
maize,, roots, fruit, and fhell-fifli. As they were 
temperate, nimble, and a<3tive, but not ftrong,, 
they were averfe from labour. They lived, free 
from care in a ftate of agreeable indolence. Their 
time was fpent in dancing, diverfion, and deep. 
By the accounts the Spaniards giye of them, they 
(hewed little marks of und^rftanding; and indeec^L 
iflanders, who live in a ftate of feparation from, 
the reft of mankind, muft of neceffity have very 
confined ideas. Detached focieties. arrive at im* 
provement by flow and difficult advances. They 
derive no advantages from thofe difcoverijes, 
which time and experience throw in the way 
of other people: neither do the chances of ac- 
quiring knowledge occur fo frequently among 
them. 

The Spaniards themfelves confefs, that thefe 
people were humane, void of malice and revenge, 
and almoft diveftedof any paflion whatever. They 
were ignorant, but Ihewed no defirc of being in- 
formed. This indifference, and the confidence 
they repofed in ftrangers, prove that they were. 

happy. 
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happy. Their hiftory, and their notions of mo- 
rality, were contained in a colle&ion of fongs, 
which they learnt from their infancy; and they 
had, in common with ail nations, fome fables 
concerning the origin Of the human race. 

We know little of their religion, to which they 
were ndt much attached j and it is probable that 
ih this refpeft, as well as in manyothers, they have 
been calumniated by the authors of their deftruc- 
tion ; who pretend that thefe iflanders, whole 
manners were fo gentle, paid adoration to a num- 
ber of malevolent beings. The worlhippers of a 
malevolent deity can never be good thernfelvcs. 
But of what confequence Wfere their deities or 
their mode of worfhip ? Did they queflion the 
ftrangers upon the fubjeft of their religion ? Or 
was their belief a motive of curiofity, hatred, or 
contempt for them ? They were the Europeans, 
who condudted themfelves as if they had been 
advifed by the daemon of the iflanders ; and the 
iflanders behaved as if they had obeyed the Deity 
of the Europeans. 

They had no law that limited the number of 
their wives. It was common for one of them to 
have fome privileges and diftinftions allotted to 
her; but thefe gave her no authority over the 
reft. She was the one whom the hufband loved 
the beft, and by whom he thought himfelf beft 
beloved. On the death of her hufband, (he fome-» 
times caufed herfelf to be buried in the fame grave 
With him. This was not a cuftom, a duty, or a 
point of honour, among thefe people ; but the 
yftifc found it impoflible to furvive the obje& of 

her 
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her tendered affe&ion. This freedom in love and book 
marriage, which was authorifed by their laws and 
manners, was by the Spaniards called debauchery,* 
licentioufnefs, and vice: and to the pretended 
exceffive indulgence of the iflanders in this par- 
ticular, they attributed the origin of a difgraceful 
and deftru&ive difeafe, which is generally thought 
to have been unknown in Europe before the dif- 
covery of America. 

• These iflanders had no other weapon than a 
bow and arrows made of wood, the point of which 
being hardened in the fire was fometimes armed 
with fharp (tones, or the bone of a fifh. The 
ordinary drefs of the Spaniards was of itfelf an 
impenetrable armour againft arrows of this kind, 
fhot with little dexterity, Thefe weapons and 
fbme fmall clubs, or rather large fticks, which 
could feldom give a mortal blow, were far from 
snaking thefe people formidable. 

They were diftinguifhed into different clafies, 
one of which had a claim to a kind of nobility ; 
but we are little acquainted either with the pre-' 
rogatives annexed to this diftin&ion, or with the 
means of obtaining it. This ignorant and favage 
people had alfo forcerers among them, who have 
always been either the offspring or parents of 
fuperftition. 

Columbus omitted no attention that might en- 
gage the friendfhip of thefe iflanders. But at the? 
fame time he made them fenlible, that/though he 
had no inclination to hurt them, he did not want 
the power. The proofs he gave in their prefence 
of the furprifing effetts of his artillery, convinced 
* Vol. III. S them 
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B ^1° K ^em °f t ' ic truth of what he faid. They looked 
upon the Spaniards as men defcended from hea- 
ven; and the preftnts they received, were, in their 
eftimation, not mere curiofities, but facred things. 
This error was produ&ivc of great advantages; 
nor was it removed by any aft of folly or cruelty. 
They gave the favages red caps, glafs beads, pins, 
knives, and bells, and received in return gold and 
provifions. 

Columbus availed himfelf of this harmony to 
fix upon a place for a fettlement, which he dc- 
figned fhould be the centYe of all his future pro- 
jefts. He erefted a fort with the affiftatice of the 
inlanders, who cheerfully laboured to forge chains 
for themfelves. He left thirty-nine Caftilians in 
the place ; and, having reconnoitred thd greateft 
part of the iflaiid, fet fail for Spain. 

He arrived at Palos, a port of Andalufia, from 
whence he had failed feven months before. He 
proceeded by land to Barcelona, where the court 
refided. This journey was a triumph. The no* 
bility.and the people went to meet him, and fol- 
lowed him in crowds tor the prefence of Ferdi- 
nand and Ifabella. He prefented to them fomc 
iflanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. 
He produced pieces of gold, birds, cotton, 
and many curiofities, which were vahiable on 
account of their novelty. Such a variety of un- 
common objefts, expofed to the view of a people 
whofe vanity inflamed by imagination magnified 
every thing, made them fancy that they faw an 
inexhauftible fource of riches for ever flowing 
into their country. The enthufiafm fpread, and 

reached 
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Reached eVeri t6 the throne. At the public audi- B ° VI ° K 
fence the fovereigns gave to Columbus, he was 
permitted to be covered, and to fit as a grandee 
bf Spain. He related his voyage to them. They 
loaded him with careflfes,' commendations, and 
honours; and foon after he reimbarked with 
feventeen fail, to make new difcoveries, and to 
feftablifh colonies. ' 

On his arrival at San T5omingo with fifteen 
hundred men, foldiers, artificers, and miffion- 
aries; with provifions for their fubfiftencc; with 
the feeds of all the plants that were thought likely 
to thrive in thjs hot and damp climate ; and 
with the domeftic animals of the old hemifphere, 
of which there was not one in the new one, Co- 
lumbus found nothing but ruins and carcafes 
upon the fpot where he had left fortifications and 
Spaniards. Thefe plunderers had occafioned their 
own deftruftion by their haughty, licentious, and 
tyrannical behaviour; and he had the addrefs to 
perfuade thofe who had lefs moderation than him- 
felf, that it was good policy to poftpone their 
revenge to another time. A fort, honoured with 
the name of Ifabella, was conftru&ed on the 
borders of the ocean ; and that of Saint Thomas 
was ere&e&on the mountains of Cibao, where the 
iflanders gathered from the torrents the greateft 
part of the gold they ufed for their ornaments, 
and where the conquerors intended to open 
mines. 

While thefe works were carrying on, the pro- 
vifions that had been brought from Europe had 
been either confumed or were fpoilt.The colony had 

S 2 not 
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B %?* not recc ^ ve ^ ^ re ^ ones enough to fupply the de- 
u - > — j ficiency : and foldiers, or failors, had neither had 
any leifure, knowledge, or inclination enough to 
produce frefti" articles of fubfiftence. It became 
necefiary to have recourfe to the natives of the 
country, who cultivating but little, were unable ' 
to fubfift ftrangers, who, though they were the 
moft moderate perfons of the old hemifphere, 
yet confumed each of them as much as would 
have been fufficient for feveral Indians. Thefe 
unfortunate people gave up all they had, and ftill 
more was required. Thefe continual exa&ions 
produced an alteration in their charadter, which 
was naturally timid; and all the Caciques, ex- 
cept Guacanahari, who had firft received the 
Spaniards in his dominions, refolved to unite 
their forces, in order to break a yoke which was 
becoming every day more intolerable, 
commincd Columbus defifted from purfuing his difco- 
b y the con. veries, in order to prevent, or put a ftop to this 
SanDomin- unexpedted danger. Although two thirds of his 
efifeai. followers had been hurried to the grave by mifery, 
by the climate, and by debauchery j although 
ficknefs prevented many of thofe who had efcaped 
thefe terrible fcourges from joining him ; and al- 
though he could not mutter more than two hun- 
dred infantry and twenty horfe to face the enemy, 
yet this extraordinary man was not afraid of at- 
tacking, in 1495, in the plains of Vega-Real, an 
army, which hiftorians in general have computed 
at one hundred thousand men. The chief pre- 
caution taken was to fall upon thefe troops in the 



night-time. 
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The unhappy iflanders were conquered before B ° ? K 
the a<5tion began. They confidered the Spaniards 
as beings of a fuperior order. Their admiration, 
relpeft, and fear, were increafed by the European 
armour i and the fight of the cavalry in particular 
aftonifhed them beyond meafure. Many of them 
were fimple enough to believe that the man and 
the borfe were the fame animal, or a kind of deity. 
Had their courage even been proof againft thefe 
imprefiions of terror, they could have made but a 
faint refiftance. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a discipline to which they were ftrangers, mufl: 
have eafily difperfed them. They Bed on all 
fides. To punifli them for their rebellion, as it 
w^s called, every Indian above fourteen years of 
age was fubjefted to a tribute in gold or in cot- 
ton, according to the diftrift he lived in. 

This arrangement of matters, which require^ 
afliduous labour, appeared the greateft of evils to 
a people who were not ufed to be employed. 
The defire of getting rid of their oppreflbrs, be-> 
came their only paflion. As they entertained no 
further hope of their being able to fend them 
away by force, the idea occurred to them, in 
1496, of expelling them by famine. In this view, 
they fowed no more maize, they pulled up the 
caffava roots that were already planted, and they 
themfelves took refuge among the moft barren 
and fteep rocks. 

Desperate refolutions are feldom attended 
with fuccefs ; accordingly, that which the Indies. 
had taken proved exticn^-ly fatal to them. Th$ 
gifts of rude and uncultivated nature were not 

S 3 fufficient 
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fufficient for their fupport, as they bad incon- 
fiderately expe&ed they would be* and their 
afylum, however difficu.lt of accefs, was not able 
to fcreen them from the purfuits of their incenfed 
tyrants, who, during this total privation of k>caj 
refources, accidentally received fome provifions 
from the mother-country. Their rage was car- 
ried to fuch a height, that they trained up dogs 
to hunt and devour thefe unhappy men ; and it 
has even been faid, that fome of the Caftilian^ 
had made a vow to maflacre twelve Indians every 
day in honour of the twelve Apo(Ue§. Before 
this event, the ifland was reckoned to contain ^ 
million of inhabitants. A third part of this con- 
fiderable population perithed on this occafion, by 
fatigue, hunger, and the fword. 

Scarce had the remains of thefe unfortunate 
people, who had efcaped fo many difafters, return- 
ed to their habitations, where calamities of another 
kind were preparing for them, than divifion^ 
arofe among their perfecutors. The removal of 
the capital of the colony from the north to the 
fouth, from Ifabella to San Domingo, might 
poffibly furnifli a pretence for fome complaints: 
but the diflenfions had their chief origin in the 
paffions raifed to an uncommon degree of ferment- 
ation under a burning Iky, and not fufficiently re- 
ftrained by an authority not properly eft ablifhed, 
When the bufinefs was to dethrone fome cacique, 
to plunder fome diftrift, or to exterminate fome 
village, the commands of Columbus's brother^ 
or of his reprefentative, were readily obeyed. 
After the (haring of the booty, the fpirit of inde- 

pendency 
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pcftdtnce became again the prevailing fpirit : B ° ° K 
and their mutual jealoulies and animofities were 
only attended to. The parties at length took up 
arms again ft each other, and war was openly de- 
clared. 

DuRitfo the courfe of thefe divifions, the admi- 
ral was in Spain, where he had returned in order 
to anfwer the accufations that were inceffantly 
renewed againft him. The recitaj of all the great 
addons he had performed; and the expofition of 
all the ufeful things he meant to carry into -exe- 
cution, eafily regained him the confidence of Ifa-. 
bella. Ferdinand himfelf began to be a little re-* 
conciled to the idea of diftant voyages. The 
plan of a regular form of government was traced, 
which was firft to be tried at San Domingo, and 
afterwards adopted, with fucfr alterations as expe- 
rience fliould have fhewn to be neceflary, in the 
feveral fettlements, which in procefs of time 
might be founded in the other hemifphere. Men, 
(killed in the working of the mines, were care- 
fully felefted ; and the government took upon 
jtfelf to pay and to maintain them for feveral 
years. 

The people thought differently from their fo- 
vereigns. Time, which brings on refledtion when 
the firft tranfports of enthufiafm are paflVd, had 
cxtlnguiflied the defire originally fo ardent, of 
going to the New World. Its. gold was no 
longer an objeft of temptation : on the contrary, 
the livid complexions of all thofe who returned 
home* the fevere and difgraceful diftempers with 
which moftof them were affli&ed ; the accounts 
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B °v? K °f r ^ e unwholefomenefs of the climate, of the 
numbers who had loft their lives, and the har<J- 
(hips they had undergone from the fcarcity of 
provifions ; an unwillingnefs to be under the com- 
mand of a foreigner, the feverity of whofe dis- 
cipline was generally cenfuredj and, perhaps, the 
jealoufy that was entertained of his growing re- 
putation ; all thefe reafons contributed to produce 
an infuperable prejudice againft San Domingo in 
the fubjefts of the crown of Caftile, the only Spa- 
niards who, till the year i593> were allowed to. 
embark for that ifland. 

It was abfolutely neceffary, however* to pro- 
cure colonifts j the admiral therefore propofed to 
have recourfe to the prifons, and to refcue cri- 
minals from death and infamy, for the purpofeof 
aggrandizing their country, of which they were 
the refufe and the difgrace. This project would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences in 
fuch colonies as, having gained a more folid efta- 
blilhment, might, by the force of their laws, have 
reftrained or corredked licentious and profligate 
individuals; but infant ftates require founders of 
a different character from a fet of rogues. Ame- 
rica will, perhaps, never get rid of the remains of 
that "alloy which debafed the firft colonies that 
were tranfported thither from Europe ; and Co- 
lumbus himfelf was foon convinced of the injudi- 
cious advice he had given. 

Had this enterprffing feaman carried out with 
him men of the common ftamp, he might, during 
the voyage, have infpired them with honeft prin- 
ciples at leaft, if not with high notions of honour, 

Thefe 
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Thefe perfons on their arrival would have confti- B ° r ° K 
tuted a majority, and, by fetting the example of 
obedience, would neceffarily have brought back 
to order thofe who had deviated from it. Such 
a harmony would have been produftive of the 
moft falutary effe&s, and have eftabliflied the co- 
tony on the moil folid foundation. The Indians 
would have been treated in a better manner, the 
mines worked to greater advantage, and the taxes 
more eafily levied. The mother-country, ani- 
mated by this.fuccefs to greater exertions, might 
have formed new fettlements, which would have 
augmented the glory, the wealth, and the power 
of Spain. Thefe important events, which might, 
haye been brought forward in a few years^ were 
rendered abortive by this hafty idea. 

The malefa&ors who accompanied Columbus, 
in conjunftion with the plunderers that infefted 
San Domingo, formed one of the moft unnatural 
kinds offociety that had ever appeared upon th$ 
globe. Their mutual coalition enabled them 
boldly to fet all authority at defiance ; and thq 
jmpoflibility of fubduing them, made it neceflarjr 
to have recourfe to attempts to bring them over. 
Several were tried in vain. At length, in 1499, 
it was fuggefted, that to the lands which every 
Spaniard received, a greater or lefs number of 
iflanders ftiould be annexed, whofe time and la- 
Jpour was to be devoted to matters deftitute of 
humanity and prudence. This aft of weafcnefs 
reftored apparent tranquillity to the colony, but 
without conciliating to the admiral the affe&ion 
qf thofe who profited b,y \t* The complaints 

.made 
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book made againft him were even more conftant, more 
urgent, more general, and more attended to than 
they had been before. 

This extraordinary man purchafed upon very 
hard terms the fame which his genius and in-* 
duftry had procured him. His life exhibited a 
perpetual contrail of elevation and deprefllon. 
He was not only continually expofed to the ca- 
bals, calumnies, and ingratitude of individuals; 
but was alfo obliged to fubmit to the caprices of 
a haughty and turbulent court, which by turns 
rewarded or puni(hed, reduced him to the necef- 
fity of making the moft humiliating j unifications, 
ancl reftorcd him to its confidence. 

The prejudice, entertained by the Spanifli mi- 
niftry againft the author of the greateft difcovery 
ever made, operated fo far, {hat an arbitrator was 
fent to the New World, to decrde between Co- 
lumbus and his foldiers. Bovadilla, the moft 
ambitious, felf-interefted, unjuft, and violent ma* 
ithat had yet gone over to America, arrived at 
San Domingo in 1500; deprived the admiral of 
his property, his honours, and his eommartd, and 
fent hirai to Europe in irons. The fovereigns were? 
warned, bjj, public indignation, that the world 
Cxpefted the immediate punilhment of fo daring a 
crime, and the reparation of fo great an outrage. 
In order to conciliate propriety with their preju- 
dices, Ferdinand and Ifabella recalled, with real 
or feigned refentment, the agent "who had fi* 
cruelly abufed the power with which they had in- 
putted him: but they did not reftore to his poftf 
{he deplorable vi6bim of his incomprehenfible 

, Villas 
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>3Uny. Columbus, rather than languish 3n in- B ° v ° * 
dole nee, or live in a ftate of humiliation, deter- 
mined to undertake a fourth voyage as an advent 
turer, into regions which might alrnoft be faid to 
hare been created by himfelf. After this effort^ 
which, neither the malice of mankind, nor the ca- 
price of the elements, rendered ufelefe, he ended 
ia 1506, at Valla4olid> his brilliant pareer, which 
the recent death of Ifabella had deprived him of 
every hope of its ever being fortunate. Although 
he was no more than fifty- nine years of age, yec 
his bodily ftrength was much weakened: but the 
faculties of his mind Had not loft any of their 
energy. 

Such was the end of this uncommon man, 
who, to the aftoi>ifhment of Europe, added a 
fourth part to the earth, or rather half a world tq 
this globe, which had been fo long defolate, and 
fo little known. It might reafonably have been 
pxpefted, that public gratitude would have given 
the name of this intrepid feaman to the new 
hemifphere, the firft difcovery of which was owing 
to his enterprifing genius. This was the leaft 
homage of refpedt that could be paid to his me- 
mory; but either through envy, inattention, or 
the caprice of fortune even in the diftribution of 
fame, this honour was referved for Americus 
Velpucius, a Florentine, who did nothing more 
jTian follow the footfteps of a man whofe name 
ought to ftand foremoft in the lift of great cha- 
racters. Thus the very aera, which added Ame- 
ficato the known world, was diftinguiftied by an 
inftance of injuftice, that may be confidered as a 
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B ^1° K ^ ata * P re ^ u ^ e t0 t ^ 10 ^ e fccncs of violence of which 
this unhappy country was afterwards to be the 
theatre. 

Hrs misfortunes had commenced with the dis- 
covery. Columbus, notwithftanding his huma- 
nity and his, talents, increafed them himfelf by 
fixing Americans upon the lands which he diftri*. 
butcd to his foldiers. This plan/ which he had 
purfued merely to remove the cmbarraffments to 
which he was expofed from an almoft inceffant 
fpirit of rebellion, was continued and extended by 
Bovadilla, in the view of gaining the affections of 
the Spaniards. Ovando,whofucceededhim, broke 
all thefe connexions, as he had been ordered to do, 
Reft was the firft enjoyment of thefe feeble beings, 
who had beeq candenined by force to labours, 
which were neither confiftent with the nature of 
their food, with their conftitution, nor with their 
cuftoms. They then wandered about as chanc? 
directed their fteps, or fat themfelves down and 
did nothing. The cqnfequence pf this indajence 
was a famine, which was fa?al both to them and 
their oppreflbrs. It might have been poffible to 
bring about fome fortunate alteration in circum- 
ftances with mildnefs, prudent regulations, and a 
great (hare of patience. But thefe flow and mode- 
rate meafures were not fuitable to conquerors, whci 
were eager to acquire, and earneft to enjoy. They 
Remanded, with a degree of warmth infeparable 
from a concern of importance, that all the Indians 
Ihould be diftributed among them, in order to 
be employed in working of the mines, in the cuk 
tiv^tiqn of com, or in ^ny other kind of labour, 

of 
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of which they might be thought capable. Reli- book 
gion and political views were the two pretences 
made ufe of to palliate this dreadful fyftem. It 
was urged, that fo long as thefe favages were to- 
lerated in their fuperftitions, they would never 
embrace Chriftianity; and would always be in a 
difpofition to revolt, unlefs their difperfion fhould 
put it out of their power to make any attempt* 
The court, after feveral difcuflions, refolved to 
adopt an arrangement, fo contrary to every found 
principle. The whole ifland was divided into a 
greater number of diftrifts; which the Spaniards 
obtained of greater or lefs extent; in proportion 
to their rank, intereft, or birth. The Indians, at- 
tached to thefe precarious pofleflions, were (laves, 
whom the law was always bound to protedt, 
though it never % did it effedtually either at San 
Domingo, or in the other parts of this new world,, 
where this horrid plan has fince been generally 
eftablifhed. 

Some commotions were the immediate confe- 
quence of this arrangement: but they were put a 
flop to by treachery or by the efFufion of blood. 
When flavery was completely eftabliflied, the 
produce of the mines became more certain. At 
firft one half belonged to the crown. This claim 
was afterwards reduced to one third, and at length 
limited to a fifth part. 

The treafures brought, from San Domingo ex- 
cited the avarice even of thofe who would not 
venture to crofs the feas. The grandees, the fa- 
vourites, and thofe who had employments in the 
ftate, obtained fome of this property, which pro- 
cured 
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book cured them riches without dare, without dilburfc- 
■i » i J * i » ments, and without anxiety. They committed 
the care of them to agents who were to make their 
own fortunes, while they increafed thofe of their 
principals, Iri lefs than fix years time, fixty 
thoufand American families were reduced to four- 
teen thoufand ; and the continent and the adja- 
cent iflands were ranfacked for favages to fupply 
their place. 

They were indifcriminately chained together 1 
like beafts. Thofe who fank under their burden* 
were compelled to rife by Tcverc blows. No in- 
tercourfe paffed between the fexes except by 
Health. The men perifhed in the mines; and the 
women in the fields, which they cultivated with 
their weak hands. Their conftitutions, already 
exhaufted with exceflive labour, were ftili further 
impaired by an unwholefome and fcanty diet* The 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, prefling 
their dead or dying infants to their breads, lhri- 
velled and contrafted for want of a proper fupply 
of milk. The fathers either poifoned themfelves, 
or hanged themfelves on thofe very trees on which 
they had juft before feen their wives or their 
children expire. The whole race became extinft* 
Let me be allowed to paufe here for a moment* 
My eyes overflow with tears* and I can no longer 
difcern what I am writing. 

Voyaget Before thefe fcenes of horror had completed 

ihclpa-* the ruin of the firft countries difcovdred by the 
J^ Spaniards in the New World, fome adventurers 
of Mexico, of that nation had formed fettlements of lefs im- 
portance at Jamaica, at Porto-Rico, and at Cuba. 
7 Velafquez, 
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Velafquez, who founded the laft of thefc, was de- book 

firous that his colony fhould (hare, with that of 

San Domingo, the advantage of making difco- 

, veries on the continent; and he found moft of the 

perfons, whom an a&ive and infatiable avidity 

had led into his ifland, very well difpofcd to 

fecond his views. A hundred and ten perfons 

embarked, on the eighth of February 15 17, on 

board three fmall veffels at Saint J ago; failed 

weftward, and landed fuccefliyely at Yucatan, artd 

at Campeachy. They were received as enemies 

upon both thefe coafts $ many of them perilhcd 

in the contefts they were engaged in, and the reft 

regained, in the utmoft confufion, the port from 

whence they had fet out a few months before with 

fuch flattering expectations. Their return was 

marked by the death of Cordova, the commander 

of the expedition, who expired of his wounds. 

Till this period, the new hemisphere hadpre- 
fented nothing to the Spaniards but naked and 
-wandering favages, without any occupation or 
form of government. This was the firft time they 
had feen a people dwelling in houfes, clothed, 
formed into a national body, and fufficiently ad- 
vanced in the arts to convert precious metals into 
vafes. 

This difcovery, while it excited apprehenfions 
of new dangers, prefented, at the fame time, the 
alluring profpedt of a rich booty; two hundred 
and forty Spaniards therefore went on board of 
four fliips fitted out by the chief of the colony 
at his own expence. They began by verifying 
the reports brought by the preceding adventurers; 

they 
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book t h C y then continued their voyage as far as the 
river Panuco, and thought they perceived .in all 
parts ft ill more evident marks of civilization. 
They often landed. Sometimes they were very 
warmly attacked, and fome times they were received 
with a degree of refpeft bordering upon adoration. 
They found one or two opportunities of exchang- 
ing fome trifles of the old hemifphere for the gold 
of the new one. The moft enterprifing of them 
were of opinion that a fettlement fhould be formed 
upon thefe beautiful regions; but their commander' 
Gryalva, though a&ive and intrepid, was not ani- 
mated with the foul of a hero, and did not think 
his forces fufficient for fo important an under- 
taking. He returned to Cuba, where he gave an 
account, more or lefs exaggerated, of all he had 
fecn, and of all he had been able to learn, con- 
cerning the empire of Mexico. 

The conqueft of this immenfe and opulent 
region was immediately refolved upon by Velaf* 
quez; but he took fome time in deliberating up- 
on the choice of the agent he meant to employ 
on this occafion. He was apprehensive of intrud- 
ing the bufinefs to a man who {hould not have the 
qualities neceffary to infure its fuccefs, or to one 
who (hould have too much ambition to give the 
honour of it to him. His confidants at length de- 
termined his choice in favour of Fernando Cortez, 
the one of his lieutenants whom his talents moft 
ftrongly indicated as the fitted perfon to execute 
the projeft, but at the fame time the moft impro- 
per to anfwer his perfonal views. The adtivity, 
elevation of mind, and boldnefs difplayed by the 

new 
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nc# commander in preparing for an expedition, B <^o * 
the difficulties of which he forefees and wiflies to 
remove, awaken all the anxiety of a governor 
naturally too fufpicious. He was obferved to be 
employed, firft in private^ and afterwards openly, 
in fuggefting a> plan for the withdrawing of an im- 
portant commiflion, which he reproached himfelf 
with having inconfiderately given. But this re- 
gret was too late. Before the arrangements, con- 
trived to keep back the fleet, composed of eleven 
fmall veflels, could be fettled, it had fet fail on 
the tenth February 151 9, with nine hundred fail- 
ors, five hundred and eight foldiers, (ixteen horfe, 
thirteen mufquets, thirty-two crofs-bows, a great 
number of fwords and pikes, four falcons, and 
ten field-pieces. 

These preparatives for invafion, however in- 
fufficient they may feem to be, had not even been 
furnifhed by the crown, which at that time only 
lent its name to the new difcoveries and fettle- 
ments. The plans of aggrandizement were form- 
ed by private perfons, who conducted them ac- 
cording to meafures either well or ill concerted, 
and who carried them into execution at their own 
expence. The third of gold, and the fpirit of 
chivalry which ftill fubfifted, were the two chief 
motives that excited the ferment. Thefe two 
powerful incentives hurried at once into the New 
World men of the higheft and of the lowed clafs in 
fociety; robbers intent on nothing but plunder* 
and men of exalted minds, who imagined they 
were purfuing the road to glory. This is the 
reafon why the vcftiges of thefe fird conquerors 

Vol. III. T were 
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Mr^re marked by fe matey cruras, and by&fiiMy 
extraoftJitfary a&kmsis why their cupidity was fo 
atrocious, end their bravely Co aftoniihing* 

' Cortez feemed to be animated with the two 
paffions of riches and of fame. In going to the 
place oif his deftinatrbn, he attadked the Indians 
of Tabafco, beat their troops feveral times, com- 
pelted them to foe for peace, received iiomage 
frofri <ditm, and obliged them to give him provi- 
so ns, fome pieces of cotton, and twenty women, 
who were glad to follow him. This readineft of 
theirs may be accounted for very naturally. 

In America the men were in general addicted 
to thai fhameful kind of debauchery which fljocks 
nature, and pervefts animal inftinft. This de- 
pravity has ? been attributed by fome -to natural 
wealcTtefs, which, however, Should rather feem to 
be tdfitf £ry 'than incentive to it. It may rather 
be tffcribed to the heat of the climate; the tcm- 
tertrpt the men' have for the fofter lex ; the littfe 
pleafure that can be experrenicd in the arms of a 
woitfaft hafraffed With labour ; the ineonftancy of 

9 

caffc; th£ dapflee ^fiieh excites tre in every parti- 
cular to enjoyments that are leaft common ; *nd 
irtfpires lis with certain inordinate propenfities to 
Voltfptuoirfhefi, more eafy to be conceived thaft 
^explahned with decency. Befides, thofe hunting 
parties, inwhfch the men were frequently abfertt 
from the Women for whole months, contributed 
alio to ifiimiliari2e men more with each other. This 
vice is therefore in thefe countries nothing more 
than the confequence of an univerfal and yiolent 

paflioo, which 'even in civilized nations tramples 
' •>' * upon 
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tipon honour* virtue* decency, probity, the ties of B ° ° K 
confanguinity, and patriotic fcntiment ; besides, 
thar there are fome a&ions to which civilized 
people have with reafon attached moral ideas, 
that never have entered into the minds of favages. 

However this may be, the arrival of the Eii* 
topeans raifed new ideas in the American women* 
They threw themfelves without reluftance into 
the arms of thefe libidinous ftrangers, who had 
inured .themfelves to cruelty, and whofe avari- 
cious hands were imbrued in blood. While the 
unfortunate remains of thefe favage nations were 
endeavouring to feparate themfelves from the 
(word that purfued them by immenfe tra&s of 
deferts, their women, who had been hitherto too 
much negle&ed* boldly trampling on the carcafes 
of their children and of their murdered hufbands, 
went to feek their deftroyers even in their camp, 
in order to intice them to (hare the ardent tranf- 
ports with which they were devoured. This fu- 
rious attachment of the American women for the 
Spaniards, may be reckoned among the caufes that 
contributed to the conqueft of the New World. 
Thefe women ufually ferved them as guides, fre- 
quently procured them fubfiftence, and fometimes 
.betrayed confpiracies to them* 

The mod celebrated of thefe women was named 
Marina. Though fhe was the daughter of a to- » 
lerably powerful cacique, fhe^had beeji reduced, 
4 by fome lingular events, to a ftate of flavery 
among the Mexicans from her earlieft infancy. 
She had been brought, by frelh incidents, to Ta- 
bafco before the arrival of the Spaniards. Struck 

T 2 vrith 
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with her figure and her charms, they foon diftin- 
guiihed her from the reft. Their general fur- 
rendered his heart to her, and at the fame time 
excited a warm paffion in her breaft. In the 
midft of amorous embraces (he readily learnt the 
Spanifh language. Cortez, on his part, foon dif- 
covered the intelligent mind and refolute character 
of his miftrefs ; . and not only made her his inter- 
preter, but alfo his advifer. All hiftorians agree 
that fhe a£ted a confiderable part in every enter- 
prife againft Mexico. 

Montezuma was fovereign of the empire when 
the Spaniards landed there. The monarch was 
foon informed of the arrival of thefe Arrangers. 
Throughout this vaft extent of kingdom couriers 
were, placed at different diftances, who fpeedily 
acquainted the court with every thing that hap- 
pened in the mod diftant provinces. Their dif- 
patches were compofed of pieces of cotton, upon 
which were delineated the feveral circumftances of 
the affairs that required the attention of govern- 
ment. The figures were intermixed with hiero- 
glyphic chara&ers, which fupplied what the art 
of the painter had not been able to exprefs. 

It was to be expe&ed, that a prince who had 
been raifed to the throne by his valour, who had 
extended his empire by conqueft, who was_ in 
poifeflion of numerous and difciplined armies, 
would either fend to attack, or would have march- 
ed himfelf to difperfe, a handful of adventurers, 
who dared to infeft and plunder his dominions. 
But this ftep was neglected; and the Spaniards, 
who had always an irrefiftible turn to the marvel- 
lous, 
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lous, endeavoured to explain, by having reicourfe B ° p k. 
to a. miracle, a conduft fo evidently oppofite to 
the character of the monarch, and incompatible 
with his fituation. The writers of this fuperfti- 
tious nation have not fcrupled to declare to the 
whofe univerfe, that a little before the difcovery 
of the New World, it had been foretold to the 
Mexicans, that an invincible people from theEaft 
would foon come among them, who would, in a 
memorable and terrible manner, avenge the gods 
irritated by their mod horrid crimes, and parti* 
cularly that vice which is mod repugnant to na- 
ture. This fatal predi&ion alone, they fay, had 
fafcinated the underftanding of Montezuma. By 
this impofture, they imagined that they ihould 
gain the double advantage of juftifying their 
ufurpations, and making Heaven anfwerable for 
a part of their cruelties. This abfurd fable has for 
a long time obtained credit among fome perfons 
in both hemifpheres, and the infatuation is not fo 
furprifing as might at firft be imagined. The 
reafons of it will be made evident by a few re- 
flections. 

Ancient revolutions, the period of which is 
uncertain, have fubverted the earth j and the 
icience of aftronomy demonftrates the poflibility 
of thefe cataftrophes, of which the natural and 
moral hiftory of the world furnifties us with a 
multitude of inconteftible proofs. A great num- 
ber of comets are moving, in all directions, round 
the fun. The motions of their orbits, far from 
being invariable, are evidently changed by the 
*£tion of the planets. Several of thefe bodies 

T 3 have 
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book ha ve paflfed near the earth, and may poffibly have 
ftruck againft it. This event is not likely to 
happen in the courfe of one year, or even of onfc 
century: but the probability of it increafes fo 
much from the number of the earth's revolutions, 
that it may almoft be afferted/ that this planet 
has not always efcaped the fhock of the different 
comets that have traverfed its orbit. 

Such a circumftance muft have occafioned in* 
expreffible cavages upon the furface of the globe, 
The rotatory, axis being altered, the feas would 
abandon their former pofition to precipitate thefts 
felves towards the new equator; the greateft part 
of the animals would either be drowned by the 
deluge, or deftroyed by the violent fhock given 
to the earth by the comet; and whole fpecies 
mud have been annihilated: fueh are thedifafters 
which a comet muft have produced. 

Independent of this general caufe of devaft* 
ation, earthquakes,, volcanoes, and a variety of 
other unknown caufes, which aft on the intefhal 
parts of the globe, as well as on its furface, muft 
have changed the refpeftive pofition of its parts* 
and cbnfequently the fituatidn of the poles upon 
which it rotates. The waters of the fea, difplaced 
by thefe changes, muft have quitted one traft of 
land to occupy another, and muft have caufed 
thofe inundations and fucceflivfc deluges *hich 
have in all parts left vifible marks of ruin and 
devaftation, or lading memorials of their fatal ef- 
fefts in the annals or traditions of mankind. 

This perpetual ftruggle of one element with 

another; of the earth ingulphing the waters in her 

% internal 
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internal cavities; and of ths fea iaeroaqhmg up-> * <* ^p * 

oa, and fwallowing up, Urge tra&$ qfJandj this 
eternal conteft fubfifting between two elen\<r&t& 
apparently incompatible, but in reality igfeparabta 
from each other, expqfes the inhabitants of xha 
globe to evident dangers, and filU thfcoi with ^p- 
prehenGons concerning their fat^t The lively 
recolle&ion of paft> naturally iijfpires 4 dread of 
future changes. Herice the vniverfal traditions 
concerning deluges in the earlier ages* *#d thfi 
expe&ation of th« futurg conflagration of the 
world. The violent agitations which have bfl&ft 
felt in every part of the globs, eartfiqiaf&es occ&r 
fioned by-inundations, or volcanoes produced by 
thofe convulfions, excite and keep up terror in the; 
minds of men. This terror has been diffufed, and 
received the fan&ion of every fyftem of fuperftir 
tion; and it is obferved to operate moft ftrongly 
in countries, fuch as America, where the veftigej 
of thefe revolutions of the globe are moft rer 
markable and moft recent 

Maw, ooce pofleffed with/ear, confiders afinglc 
calamity as the parent of ^.-ttoufend ptbsrs, Earthi 
aad heaven. fee#i eqvajly t** ^nfpire his ruin : he 
imaginfcs that he views death both *bove and be^ 
Beath him ; be looks uppn events, which accident 
.tally happen atxbe fame jiiir&qre, as conneded 
io the nature and order of things* w$ 9 as every 
trafifadtiaa on this globe muft neceifarily appear 
uader the afpedfc of fame cojifteJUtion, the ftars 
are accufed of having a ftiare in every calamity, the 
xaufe of which is unknown ; and the human mind, 
wfcich ha$ ev/er .-keen .bewiljdered in its inquiries 

T 4 concern- 
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1 ^i? K con <*rning the origin of evil, has been led to 
fuppofe, that certain fimilar fituations of the pla- 
nets, however common, have an immediate and 
neceflary influence on all revolutions happening 
at the time, or foon after fucceeding. 

Political events, in particular, on account of 
their greater importance to mankind, have ever 
been confidered as more immediately depending 
on the motion of the ftars. Hence have arifen 
falfe predictions, and the terrors they have in- 
fpired ; terrors which have always difturbed the 
earth, and of which ignorance is the caufe, 
at the fame time that it regulates the degree of 
them. > 

Though Montezuma, as well" as many other 
perfons, might poffibly have been affe&ed with 
this difeafe of the human mind, there is no cir«. 
cumftance that can induce us to impute this pre- 
vailing weaknefs to him. His political conduit, 
however, was not the wifer on this account. 
Since this prince had been upon the throne, he 
had no longer difplayed any of thofe talents that 
had placed him upon it. Sunk in a ftatc of ef- 
feminacy and indolence, he defpifed his fubjefts, 
and opprefied his tributaries. His mind was fo 
debafed and corrupted, that even the arrival of 
the Spaniards could not roufe him into aftion. 
He walled in negociations the time he fhould have 
employed in combat, and wifhed to fend away, 
laden with prefents, enemies he ought to have 
deftroyed. Cortez, to whom this fupinenefs was 
very convenient, omitted nothing that might con- 
tribute to encourage it, and always treated with 

him 
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him on the moft friendly terms. He declared, B °„° K 

* VI, 

that he was fent merely with orders to hold a con- 
ference with the powerful emperor of Mexico, on 
thepartof the greateft monarch of the Eaft. When- 
ever he was prefled to reimbark, he always repre- 
fented, that no ambaffador had ever been dif- 
mified without being admitted to an audience. 
At length the deputies, finding him inflexible, 
were obliged, according to their inftrudtions, to 
have recourfe to menaces, and {poke in high 
terms of the opulence and ftrength of their coun- 
try. Cortez then, turning to his foldiers, told 
them : This is exaffly what we wijhed to meet witb y 
great dangers and great wealth. He had then 
completed all his preparatives, and gained every 
information that was neceflary. Refolved there- 
fore to conquer or to perilh, he fet fire to all his 
jhips, and directed his march towards the capital 
of the empire. 

In his way he met with the republic of Tlaf- 
cala, which had ever been at enmity with the 
Mexicans, who wanted to make it fbbjeft to their 
empire. Cortez, not doubting but that they 
would favour his proje&s, demanded permiffion 
to pafs through their country, and propofed an 
alliance. A people, who had prohibited them- 
felves from holding almoft any kind of inter- 
courfe with their neighbours, and whom this un- 
fociable principle had accuftomed to a general 
miftruft, could not be favourably inclined to 
ftrangers, whofe manner was imperious, and who 
had fignalized their arrival by infults offered to 
the gods of the country. Accordingly they re- 
jected* 
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B %u * i e<aed > *ikbout htfitatiofi, the two propofaU that 
were made to them* The forprifing accounts 
given of the Spaniards afttmihed the inhabitants 
of Tlafcala, but did not difmay them. They 
fought four or five battles ; in one of which the 
Span ilh troops were broken. Cortez was obliged 
to intrench hirnfelf * and the Indians* who wanted 
nothing but arms to make them vi&orious, rufhed 
to death upon his breaft-works. 

Another circumftance, which contributed not 
a little to the defeat of the Tlafcalans, was a cer- 
tain point of honour, di&ated by the feelings of 
common humanity, adopted by the Greeks at the 
liege of Troy 3 and by fome people among the 
Gauls; and eftablifhed among feveral nations* 
This was the dread and difgrace of fuffering the 
dead or the wounded to -be carried off by the 
enemy. An attention to this point occasioned a 
continual confufion in their ranks, and abated the 
vigour of their attacks. 

A political conftitution, which could not be 
cxpeded to have been found in the New World, 
had been eftablifhed in this region. The country 
was divided into feveral diftri&s, over which 
princes prefided with the title of Caciques. They 
led their fubjefts to war, levied taxes, and adtni- 
niftcred juftice : but it was neceffary that their 
laws and edifts fhould have the fanftion of the 
fenate of Tlafcala, in which the fupreme autho- 
rity refided. Thra body was cooopofed of citizen^ 
chosen, out of each diftrid by anaffca&bly of the 
people. 

Thx 
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Tot morals of the Thtfctl im> wwe «tr*ttiety * <> ° * 

* Vw 

rigid. Falfehood, fiftal ingfdritad*, ind fddditiy, 
wfarepunilfced tfith cteatJi. Theft, adtrt tefy, and 
drnnkennefs, were abhbrred; and the perfoii* 
gtiflty of thefe Cf itffcl wfcfe banilhed* Polygamy 
was tolerated by la^. Their Climate fed to It* 
and the govfcrnrftfnt fentouraged it. 

MiLifMr merit here, a* in all uricivilizetl 
ftates, of- fufeh as afpire to tofiqtleft, Was in th* 
higheft eftimation. In their Ivarlike expedition^ 
th£y carried ih ih9k quivers t+O at rbfrs, on which 
#frre engfavfcd the figures of two of theif ancient 
Irerbes. They began the Engagement by dif- 
charging onfebfthofe iitoWs* which it was a point 
of honour to tecoVef > In thtit tdWns they Wort 
a dtefi, tfhich they laid *fide wten they went td 
battle, They Wfere celebrated for fimplicity and 
fincetity in thfeif public treaties, and fdr the ve* 
nferfctibrt they paid to old n&ett. 

Their cbuntry, though uneven, of rtb great 
extent, and only taodefrately fertile, was ftill very 
populous, tolerably well cultivated* andtheinha* 
bit&hts were ha£py. 

Such were the people whom the Spaniards dif- 
daitied to acknowledge to be of the fame fpecies 
With themfelve's. One of the qualities of the 
'tlafcdlfcAs, *hich efccited their contempt the moft, 
ifeas the love of liberty. They fancied that thefe 
people had no form of government, becaufe it 
wte not vdted ih a Angle perfon ; no polled, be- 
cattfe it differed from that of Madrid ; nb virtues, 
becaufe they wferfc hot of the ftme religious 

' " - ■ perfuafionj 
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38 ° v *> R pc rfuafion s and no understanding, bccaufc they 
K^m^mmJ did not adopt the fame opinions. 

Perhaps, no people, have ever been fo firmly 
attached to their national prejudices, as the Spa- 
niards were at that time, and as they (till con- 
tinue to be. By thefe prejudices all their fenti- 
ments were di&ated, their judgments influenced, 
and their characters formed. The ftrong and 
ardent genius they derived from nature, ferved 
only to aflift them in inventing fophifms to con- 
firm them in their errors* Never was the per- 
vcrfion of human reafon maintained in a more 
dogmatical, determined, obftinate, and fubtile 
manner : nor was their attachment to their cus- 
toms lefs ftrong than to their prejudices. They 
thought no people in the world were intelligent, 
enlightened, and virtuous, except themfelves. 
This national pride, carried to an excefs of infa- 
tuation beyond example, would have inclined 
them to confider Athens in the fame contemptuous 
light as they did Tlafcala. They would have 
treated the Chinefe as brutes, and have every 
where left marks of outrage, oppreffion, and de- 
vaftation. 

This haughty and imperious turn of mind did 

not, however, prevent the Spaniards from making 

an alliance with the Tlafcalans, who furnifhed 

them with fix thoufand troops to conduct their 

march, and aflift them in their enterprife. 

The spa- With this reinforcement, Cortez advanced to- 

ba^o'ginl 9 wards Mexico, through a fertile country, well 

th° C mfci d fet wat ered, and covered with woods, cultivated 

In.luf fo^ villages, and gardens. The foil produced 

the empire, a variety 
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a variety of plants unknown in Europe. Birds B ° y ° K 
of the brighteft plumage, and animals of a new i. -vf"-* 
ipccies, appeared in great abundance. Nature Jo^"^ 
differed from herfelf only in afluming a more J^JjJ^Jj^ 
agreeable and richer drefs. The temperature of ©<**•■»? 
' the air* and the continual, though tolerable heat, 
preferved the earth in a conftant verdure and fer- 
tility. On the fame fpot were feen trees covered 
with blofibms, and others with delicious fruits ; 
and the corn that was fown in one field was reaped 
in another. 

The Spaniards feemed to be infenfible to the 
beauties of fo new a fcene. They faw that gold 
was the common ornament of the houfes and tern* 
.pies ; that the arms, furniture, and pcrfons, of 
the Mexicans, were adorned with the fame metal, 
T^his alone attracted their notice, like Mammon, 
whom Milton defcribes as forgetting the Divinity 
in Heaven itfelf, and having his eyes always fixed 
upon its golden porches. 

Montezuma's wavering difpofition, and, per- 
haps, the fear of ftaining his former glory, pre- 
vented him from marching againft the Spaniards 
at their arrival, and from joining the Tlafcalans, 
who had behaved with greater courage than he 
had done; and, laftly, from attacking conquerors 
who were fatigued with their own victories. He 
had contented himfelf with endeavouring to divert 
Cortez from his defign of vifiting his capital, and 
refolved at laft to introduce him into it himfelf. 
Thirty kings or princes were fubjedt to his domi- 
nion, many of whom were able to bring a nume- 
rous 
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* o o k rous army into the field. He paffefled confides 
able riches, * and his power was abfolute. It 
appears that Jiis fbbje&s were intelligent and 
induftriops. They.were alfo a warlike people, and 
had -high notions of honour. 

Had the emperor of Mexico known how to 
avail himfelf of thefe advantages* thefceptrecoul^ 
never have been wrefted out of his hands. But 
ibis prince, forgetting what he owed to him&if 
±a$ to his ftarion, did *not &*w die ieaft fign of 
courage or ability. When he might have cruftied 
t&e Spaniards .with bis whole force, uotwithftand* 
ling cbeir fuperi6*ity in difeiplioe and anna, he 
-rather ohofeto haee.recourfe.to perfidy* 

WnitElhe loaded them with prefents, careffcs> 
«a«d «very token of refpefl: at Mexico, he gave 
*>rder$ to attack Vera-Cruz, a -colony the -Spa* 
o*ards had eftabiifhed upon the fpot where they 
landed, wkh a. view pf fee u ring their retreat, and 
of being furnifiied with foppties. Cortez ac- 
quainted bis companions with the news, and laid 
<o them, u It is abfolutely necetiary to furprife 
*' cheie barbarians with feme extraordinary ex* 
y .ploit ; I am refolded to feize the emperor, and 
*' make myfelf maker of his perfon." This de- 
sign being approved, he ia dandy marched with 
'h\s officers to Montezuma's palace, and told him 
he muft either foilo^ him, or die. The prince, 
whofepufiilanimity could only be equalled by the- 
•rafixnefs of his enemies, refigned himfelf into their 
hands. He was obliged toconfent to the punifh- 
•ment of the generals, who had a&cd only in 

obedience 
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*bodknce to 1ij votdere ; and* owttpkted hieidif- * °o * 
gcace, by fifbftktiiigtada homage to the king 
of Spain* ij i \- ; i *: '■< 

In the mkJft of theft fuocefles, intelligence w*& 

received* «h«€ NarraeE had juft arrived from 

Cajba with eight htmdred infantry fiaurfcare 

cavalry > «&d >tmdbrt pieces ef canaon, in order to 

(take the coquriand «*f the army, and tt> puftifh 

the refwuftoiy^ Thefe "forcas bad b»n fcRt t>y 

^dafquez, >wto ^oag/dii&tufied that a few adwnr 

torero Tent out under his* afuipuces, Ihotildtlttfe 

negle&ed all intercourfe with hiin^ d/KkMtfd 

tfhemfclvea rafltpandent trf fcis otithotyty,, and 

faac depums ^'inw .j&irofK, #!jte- robc^ip.. *}ie 

vonftrmtthm pf jfodfe powers -,they Jwd gsrp- 

©aijpd .to thctradyos. ..AUho^gh C.Qrtez had qp 

more tiwntwoJiJuaxired and fifty t^^i, hp^iwshe^ 

up* to his jriyfU/eagaged! and tpqk ^im^priipper. 

He dtili^Arith^ jy&aqui&fd ,ft> lay, d<wn .their 

actus, bttt,afiemttfds raftered t^pa, ^ndproppfed 

jtot ^fch«y fltDuld foillaw h;nj. , We ga%d their 

ja&cftions ihy.ihw JOGflfidenpe, and i^giiaiumity,; 

•and theife I»Wkr3ikJifted fW^* hitifca&tfd. He 

inftantly marched back with them to Mexico, 

•where /he hid [not teen s^bk to ieave . n^oxe than 

fifty Spaniard^.. wiK) with the Xlafcalans clofely 

guancted. ube emperor* 

Ccnvi^nicoNs were excited among the nobility 
of Mexico, uriifife indigaation was raifed at t;he 
captivity <d£ tiheir prince s a«d the iadifcreet zeal 
of the Spaniards having prompted them to disturb 
a public feftival, celebrated in honour of the dei- 
ties of the country, by deftroyi&g their altars, and 

making 
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B %£ * making a maffacre of the worffiippers and priefttf 
the people had been provoked to take up arm*. 

The Mexicans had a number of barbarous 
fuperftitions ; and thtlt pricfts Wefe monfters, 
who made the mod fcandalous abufe of that abo- 
minable worihip, which they had impofed upon 
the credulity of the people. They acknowledged, 
like all other civilized nations, a Supreme Being, 
and a future date of rewards and punifhments : 
but thefe fublirne doftrines were difgraced by a 
mixture of abfurdities, which deftroyed their 
credibility. 

The religious fyftem of the Mexicans taught 
them to cxpcft the final cataftrophe of the world 
at the conclufion of every century -, and that year 
was diftinguifhed throughout the whole empire 
by every mark of grief and confter nation. 

The Mexicans invoked inferior powers in the 
fame manner as other nations have invoked Genii, 
Camis, Manitous, Angels, and Fetiches. The 
lowed of this clafs of deities had all their temples, 
images, functions, and diftinft authority afiigned 
them, together with the power of working mi- 
racles. 

The Mexicans had alfo their holy water to 
fprinkle the people; and the emperor drank of it. 
Pilgrimages, proceflions, and donations to the 
priefts, were efteemed ads of piety : and they were 
no ftrangers to expiations, penances, mortifica. 
tions, and abftinence. They had fome fuperfti 
tious obfervances peculiar to themfelves. A 
Have was annually chofen, and fhut up in the 
temple -, to him they paid adoration, offered in- 

cenfe 
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tenfe invoked him as a deity, and concluded B ° ° K 
the fcene by putting him to death with great fo- 
lemnity. 

Another piece o/ fuperftition, of which no 
traces are to be found in any other country, was 
this : on certain days the pried made a ftatue of 
pafte, which they fent to the oven to be baked ; 
they then placed it upon an altar, where it became 
a divinity. Upon this day innumerable crowds 
of people flocked to the temple. The priefts cut 
the ftatue in pieces, and diftributed a portion of 
ic to all the perfons in the afiembly, who ate it, 
and thought they were fanftified by fwallowing 
their god. 

It was certainly more eligible to eat gods than 
nien: and yet the Mexicans facrificed their pri- 
foners of war in the temple of the god of battles. 
The priefts, it is faid, afterwards ate them, and 
lent portions to the emperor, and the principal 
lords of the realm. When peace had lafted fome 
time, the priefts took care to have it infinuated 
to the emperor, that the gods were hungry; and 
war was commenced with no other view than to 
make prifoners. 

Such a fyftem of religion was, in every view, 
odious and terrible; and all its ceremonies were 
of a difmal and fanguinary caft. It kept mankind 
perpetually in awe, was calculated to make a 
people cruel, and to give the priefts an unlimited 
authority. 

These barbarous abfurdjties, though they 
might juftly excite the deteftation of the Spa- 
niards, could not juftify their attempts ro fupprefs 

Vol. III. U them 
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B °v? K t ^ cm ky ^ c g^ateft cruelties. They could not 
juftify them in attacking and murdering a people 
affembled in the principal temple of the capital; 
or in afiaffinating the nobles in order to feize 
upon their poifeffions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the 
Spaniards befieged on the fpot where he had left 
them. It was a fpace of fufficient extent to con- 
tain the Spaniards and their allies, and furrounded 
toith a thick wall, upon which were placed towers 
at different diftances. The artillery had been 
difpofed in the t>eft manner poflible ; and the fcr- 
vice had been always executed with as much re- 
gularity and vigilance as in a befieged place* or 
in the moft expofed camp. The general was not 
able to make his way into this kind of fortrefs, 
till after he had encountered many difficulties; 
and when he had at length got into it, the dan* 
gers ftill continued. Such was the obftinate fury 
of the natives of the country, that they expofed 
themfelves to the rifque of penetrating through 
the embrafures of the cannon, into the afylum 
which they wiflied t«J force. 

In order to relieve themfelves from fo de- 
lperate a fituation, the Spaniards had recourfe to 
fallies ; which were fuccefsful, without being 
decifive. The Mexicans gave proofs of extraor- 
dinary* courage. They cheerfully devoted them- 
felves to certain death. Naked and ill-armed, 
they were feen to throw themfelves into the ranks 
of the Spaniards, with a view of making their 
arms ufelefs, or wrefting them out of their hands. 
They were all ready to perifh, in order to refcue 

their 
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their country from the yoke of thefe foreign B ° ° K 
ufurpers. 

The moft bloody engagement was fought upon 
an eminence which the Americans had feized, 
and from whence they overwhelmed all that pre- 
fented themfelves with ftiowers of arrows, more 
or lefs deftru&ive. The party charged with dif- 
lodging them, was three times repulfed. Cortez 
was irritated by this refiftancc, and though much 
wounded, refolved to take the attack upon him* 
felf. Scarce had he got poffeffion of this import- 
ant poft, than two young Mexicans threw down 
their arms, and came over to him as deferters. 
Placing one knee on the ground in a fupplianc 
pofture, they fpraog upon him with extreme 
quicknefs, and feized him, in hopes of making 
him perilh by dragging him away along with 
them. Cortez, either by his ftrength or dexte- 
rity, difengaged himfelf from them; and the two 
Mexicans died the vidims of this noble but fruit- 
lefs enterprife. 

This, and many other exploits, which ihewed 
equal courage, made the Spaniards defirous of 
coming to terms of accommodation. At length 
Montezuma, ftill a prifbner, confented to become 
the inftrument of his people's flaveryj and, in all 
the pomp of the throne, he made his appearance 
upon the wall, to perfuade his fubjefts to difcon- 
tinue hoftilities. Their refentment convinced 
him that his rtfign was at an? end, arid he was 
mortally wounded by the fhower of:: arrows they 
difcharged at him. 

'- '* U 2 . . This 
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°vl K T HIS tragical event was followed by a new 
arrangement of things. The Mexicans at length 
perceived, that their plan of defence and their 
plan of attack were equally defe&ive; and re- 
folved to do nothing more than intercept the pro- 
vifions, and reduce by famine an enemy, whom 
the fupcriority of their difcipline, and .of their 
arms, rendered invincible. Cortez no fooner 
perceived this change of meafures, than he 
• thought of fecuring a retreat among the Tlaf- 
calans. 

The execution of this project required great 
difpatch, impenetrable fecrecy, and well-con- 
certed meafures. The march was begun in the 
middle of the night : the a.rmy was filently filing 
off along a bank, when jthe rear-guard was at- 
tacked by a numerous body, and the flanks by 
canoes diftributed on each fide of the caufeway. 
If the Mexicans, who had a greater number of 
troops than they could bring into aftion, had 
taken the precaution to place fome at the extre- 
mity of the bridges which theyrhad prudently 
broken, all the Spaniards, and their allies, would 
have perifhed in this bloody engagement. For- 
tunately for them, the enemy koew not how to 
avail himfelfof all his advantages; and they at 
length reached the borders of the lake, after 
having undergone a variety of incredible dangers 
and fatigues. The confufion they were in (till 
expofed them' to a total defeat, when they were 
relieved from this danger by a frefh error of the 
enemy. 
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No fooner had the morning dawn difcovered B ° ° * 
to the Mexicans the field of battle, of which they 
werfe matters, than they perceived among the flain, 
a fon and two daughters of Montezuma, whom the 
Spaniards were carrying off with fome other pri-. 
foners. This fight chilled them with horror. The 
idea of having maflacred the children, after having 
facriliced the father, was too violent for men, 
enfeebled and enervated by a habit of blind obe- 
dience to be able to bear. They were afraid of 
adding impiety to regicide ; and employed in idle 
funeral rites the time they owed to the preferva- 
tion of their country. 

Durtng this interval, the beaten army, which 
had loft its artiljery, ammunition, and baggage, 
with five or fix hundred Spaniards, and two thou, 
fand Tlafcalans, and which had fcarce a foldier 
remaining that was not wounded, was refuming 
its march. The enemy foon purfued, harafied, 
. and at length furrounded it in the valley of 
Otumba. The cannonade, and the firing of the 
fmall arms, the pikes and fwords, did not pre- 
vent the Indians, all naked as they were, from 
advancing and charging their enemies with great 
fury. Courage wasjuft upon the point of yield* 
ing to numbers, when Cortez himfelf determined 
the fortune of the day. He had been informed, 
that in this part of the New World the fate pf the 
battle depended upon the royal ftandard. Thefe 
colours, the form of which was remarkable, and 
which were never brought into the field but on 
the mod important occafions, were at no gre^t 
diftance from him. He immediately rujhed for- 

U 3 ward, 
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ward, with the braved of his companions, to take 
them from the enemy. One of them feized and 
carried them into the Spanifli ranks. The Mexi- 
cans immediately loft all courage ; and throwing 
down their arms, betook themfelves to flight* 
Cortez purfued his march, and arrived in the 
country of Tlafcala without oppofition. 
The $ P a. Cortez did not relinquilh either the defign or 

mards em* * D 

pioy other the hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico ; but 

means for 



fubdoing he adopted a n$w plan, and propofed to make one 

Mei" 

ftref 

ful. 



»re C fwceff" part of the inhabitants aflift him in the reduftion 



of the other. The form of the Mexican govern- 
ment, the difpofition of the people, and the fitua- 
tion of the, city, favoured his projeft, and facili- 
tated the execution of it. 

The empire was elective, and certain princes 
or caciques were the elc<5tors. They ufually chofe 
one of their own body. He was obliged to take 
an oath, that, fo long as he filled the throne, the 
rains (hould fall in due feafon, the rivers caufe no 
inundations, the fields be exempt from fterility, 
and that mankind Ihould not be deftroyed by the 
malignant effefts of a contagious air. This cuf- 
torn may have had fome reference to a theocratic 
cal government, the traces of which are (till to 
be found almoft among all the* nations in the 
world. It might likewife probably be the inten- 
tion of this whimfical oath, to intimate to the 
new fovereign, that, as the misfortunes of a ftate 
almoft always arife from wrong meafurcs of ad- 
tmniftration, his government ought to be con- 
ducted with fuch moderation and wifdom, that 
public calamities might never be confidered as the 

9 . confe- 
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confluences of his imprudence, or as the juft B ° y p * 
punifhment of his licentioufnefs. According td 
the admirable tenor of their laws, merit was the 
only tijtle to the crown : but fuperftition had gj vert 
the priefts a confiderable influence in their elec- 
tions. On his acceffion to the throne, the em- 
peror was obliged to make war, and to offer the 
prifoners to the gods. This prince, though elec- 
tive, had an abfolute authority, as there were no 
written laws ; and he was at liberty to make what 
alterations he chofe in the old cuftoms. Almoft 
all the forms of juftice, and ceremonies of the 
court, had the fan&ion of religion. The fame 
crimes that are punifhed in all other places were 
punifhable by the laws ; but the criminals were 
often faved by the interpofition of the priefts. 
There were two laws which had a tendency tp 
deftroy the innocent, and to make the Mexicans 
bend under the double yoke of tyranny and fuper- 
ftition. By thefe laws, perfops offending' againft 
the fan&ity of religion, or the majefty of the 
prince, were condemned to death. It is eafy to 
difcern how much laws of fo little precifion might 
afford opportunities of gratifying private revenge, 
or of promoting the interefted views of priefts and 
courtiers. 

The fteps by which private men obtained the 
rank of nobility, and the nobility rofe to pofts of 
honour, were bravery, piety, and perfeverance. 
In the temples a more painful noviciate was pre- 
feribed than in the army ; and the nobles, who 
had undergone fuch hardfhips to obtain their dif- 

U 4 tinftions, 
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tkxftions, fubmitted to the meaneft employments 
in the palace of the emperors. 

• Among the great numbers of vaffals in Mexico, 
Cortez concluded there might be fome who would 
be ready to fhake off the yoke and join the 
Spaniards. He Ind remarked that the Mexi- 
cans were holden in great deteftation by the petty 
flatcs that were fubjeft to the empire* and that 
the emperors exercifed their authority with ex- 
treme feverity. He had likewife obferved, that 
the provinces in general difliked the religion of 
the metropolis, and that even in Mexico the no- 
bility and perfons'of fortune, whofe intercourfc 
with fociety had abated the force of their preju- 
dices, and foftened their popular manners, had 
loft their attachment to this mode of religion $ 
and that many of the nobility were difgufted 
at the low fervices exafted of them by their 
matters. 

After Cortez had been (ilently deliberating 
upon his great projefts, and bringing them to 
maturity, during fix months, he marched out 
of his retreat, attended by five hundred and 
ninety Spaniards, ten thoyfand Tlafcalans, and 
fome other Indians, bringing along with them 
forty horfes, and,eight or nine field-pieces. His 
march towards the centre of the Mexican domi- 
nions was eafy and, rapid. The petty nations, 
which might have retarded or embarralfed it, 
were all eafily fubdued, or voluntarily furrendered 
themfclves to him. Many of the diflrifts in the 
neighbourhood of the capital of the empire were 

alfo 
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aJfo forced to yield to him, or fubmittectof them- 

felves. 

Successes calculated to aftonifli even the 
moft prefumptuous, ought naturally to have 
attached every individual to the intrepid and 
prefcient commander, whofe work they were; 
but this was not the cafe. Among his Spanilli 
troops, there were rather a confiderable number, 
who had kept up too lively a recollection of the 
dangers which they had efcaped with fo much dif- 
ficulty ; and who were become traitors, from the 
dread of thofe they had ftill to encounter. They 
agreed among themfelves to affafiinate their ge- 
neral, and to give the command to a perfon who 
would abandon proje&s which appeared to them 
extravagant; and would take prudent meafures 
for their prefervation. The treafon was juft upon 
the point of bping carried into execution, when 
remorfe induced one of the confpirators to throw 
himfelf at the feet of Cortez. Immediately this 
bold man, the refources of whofe genius were 
more and more unfolded by unexpected events, 
caufed Villafagna, the principal agent in this dark 
plot, to be arretted, tried, and fentenced, but not 
till he had extorted from him an accurate lift of 
his accomplices. The bufinefs was to diffipate 
the anxiety which fuch a difcovery might occa- 
fion. Tl;is was effeflted, by giving out that the 
villain had torn a paper, which contained, no 
doubt, either the plan of the confpiracy, or the 
names of the confpirators; and that he had car- 
ried his fecret with him to the grave, notwith- 

ftanding 
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ft a a k fftnding the feverity of the torments employed t<* 
VL extort it from him. 

In the mean while, the general, in order not to 
give his troops time to refledt too much upon 
what had happened, haftened to the attack of 
Mexico, the grand objeft of his ambition, and 
the ultimate end of the hopes of the army ; the 
projedt was attended with great difficulty. 

Mountains, which for the mofi: part were a 
thoufand feet high, furrounded a plain of about 
forty leagues. The greater part of this immenfe 
foace was occupied hy lakes which communicated 
with each other. At the northern extremity of the 
greatell of thefe, in the midft of a few fmall iflands, 
had been built the moft confiderable city that 
exifted in the New World, before the Europeans 
had difcovered it. Three caufeways, of different 
lengths, but all of them broad, and conftru&ed 
with folidity, led up to it. The inhabitants of 
the fhores, too diftant from thefe great roads, came 
up to them in their canoes. 

Cortez made himfelf matter of the navigation 
by means of fome fmall veffels, the materials of 
which had been prepared at Tlafcalaj and he or r 
dered the dykes to be attacked by Sandoval, by 
Alvarado, and by Olid, to each of whom he 
diftributed an equal number of guns, of Spanilh 
troops, and of Indian auxiliaries. 

Every thing had been difpofed for a long time 
to make an obftinate refiftance* The means of 
defence had been prepared by Quetlavaca, who 
had fucceeded his brother Montezuma* but who 

had 
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had perifhed of the fmall-pox, brought into thefe g ^p * 
regions by a flavc belonging to Narvaes; and 
when the fiege began, the reins of the empire 
were guided by Guatimozin. 

The adtions of this young prince were all 
heroic, and all prudent. The fire of his look, 
the elevation of his difcourfe, and the brilliancy 
of his courage, made every impreflion he wiflied 
upon his people. He difputed the ground foot 
by foot, and never abandoned a fingle inch of it, 
till it was ftrtwed ivith the careaffes of his foldiers, 
and ftained with the blood of his enemies. Fifty 
thoufand men, who had haftened from all parts 
of the empire to defend their matter and their 
gods, had perifhed by the fword or by firej 
famine occafioned daily inexpreffible ravages; to 
thefe numerous calamities contagious difeafes had 
been added, and yet, all thefe circumftances had 
not been capable of (haking the firmnefs of his 
foul, even for one fingle inftant. The befiegers, 
after a number of deftruftive battles and heavy 
lofies, had at length reached the centre of the 
place, which, however, he did not yet think of 
giving up. He was at laft prevailed upon to 
tjuit thefe ruins, which could no longer be de- 
fended, in order to repair to the provinces, and 
to carry on the war there. In the view of facili- 
tating this retreat, fome overtures of peace were 
made to Cprtez : but this noble artifice had not 
the fuccefs that it deferved; and the canoe, in 
which this generous and unfortunate monarch had 
embarked, was taken by a brigantine. An offi- 
cer of the Spaniih revenue, fufpe&ing that he had 

treafures 
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B °v? K trca ^ urcs concealed, ordered him to Be extended 
i^.-y— - j upon red-hot coals, to extort a confeffion. His 
favourite, who underwent the fame torture, com- 
plaining to him of his fufferings, the emperor 
* faid, Am I upon a bed of rofes ? An cxpreflion 

equal to any of thofe which hiftory has recorded 
as worthy the admiration of mankind* an ex* 
preflion which the Mexicans would repeat to their 
children, if ever the period (hould arrive, in 
which the Spaniards (hall expiate the cruelties 
they have exercifed, and that race of deftroyers 
fhall be plunged into the fea, or drowned in their 
own blood. Thefe people might, perhaps, have 
preferved the a&ions of their martyrs, and the 
hiftory of their perfections. In thefe it will be 
recorded, that Guatimozin was dragged half dead 
from the flames, and that three years after he 
was publicly hanged, under pretence of his 
having confpired again ft his tyrants and exegu^ 
tioners. • 

Kea we arc After teri weeks of a briflc and regular attack, 

t» form of & * 

Mexico be- with the afiiftance of fixty or a hundred thoufand 
mktcdto Indian allies; and by the fuperiority of their dif* 
cipline, their arms, and their (hipping, the Spa- 
niards at length made themfelves mafters of 
Mexico ; and if we may credit the accounts they 
give, it was a magnificent city. There were 
thirty thoufand houfes, an immenfe number of 
inhabitants, and fome fuperb edifices within its 
walls. The fovereign's palace, built of marble , 
and jafper, was of prodigious extent. It was 
ornamented with baths, ftatues, and fountains; 
and was full of pi&ures, which, though made 

only 
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only of feathers, were finely coloured, brilliant, B 
and natural. Mod of the great, as well as the 
emperor, had menageries filled with all the ani- 
mals of the New Continent. Their gardens 
were fpread with plants of every fpecies. Every 
production of the foil and climate that was fcarte 
and brilliant, was an objett of luxury to an opu- 
lent nation, where nature was beautiful and the 
arts imperfed. The temples were numerous, 
and, in general, magnificent; but they were 
ftained with blood, and lined with the heads of 
the unhappy vi&ims that had been facrificed in 
them. 

One of the greateft beauties of this dazzling 
city, was a fquare, which was ufually filled with 
a hundred thoufand perfons, overfpread with tents 
and fhops, where the merchants difplayed all the 
riches. of the country, and ail the works of in* 
duftry wrought by the Mexicans. Birds of all 
colours, brilliant fhells, a profufion of flowers, 
and various pieces of workmanfhip in gold and 
enamel, gave thefe markets a more beautiful and 
fplendid appearance to the eye, than it is poffible 
to meet with in the richeft fairs of Europe. 

One hundred/thoufand canoes were conftantly 
pafiing and repaffing between the city and the 
borders of the lakes; which were ornamented 
with fifty cities, and wifh a multitude of towns 
and villages. . . , 

The reft of the: empire!, as far as the refpedtive 
fituations would allow, prefented the fame fpecU 
tacle : but with the difference that is always ob- 
fejved between the capital and the provinces. 

This 
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b o o k This nation, the antiquity of which was not very 
remote, which had no communication with en- 
lightened people, which knew not the ufe of iron, 
and had not the advantage of writing, which was 
ignorant of thofe arts by which we have the ad-* 
vantage of being acquainted with others, and of 
pradifing them, and which was fituated in a 
climate were the faculties of man are not called 
forth by want, this nation, we are told, had 
rifen to this degree of eminence by its genius 
alone. 

This is a pompous defcription, given in an 
inftant of vanity by a conqueror naturally ad- 
elided to exaggeration, or deceived by the great 
fuperiority which a well-regulated ftate had over 
the favage regions that had yet been hid wafte 
in the New Hemifphere ; and the falfity of it 
may eafily be made evident to every man's capa- 
city. It is not, however, merely by con trading 
the prefcnt ftate of Mexico with that in which its 
conquerors pretend to have found ir, that this can 
be effe&ed. The deplorable effefts of a deftfuc- 
tive tyranny, and of a long feries of oppreffion, 
are fufficiently known. But let us call to mind 
the ravages which the barbarians, ifluing from 
the North, formerly committed among the Gauls 
and in Italy. When this torrent had paffed away, 
did there not remain upon the earth great mo- 
numents which attefted, and do (till atteft, the 
power of the people that had been fubdued? 
And does the region we are now confidering, 
prefent us with fuch magnificent ruins ? We 
xnuft therefore take it for granted, that the public 

and 
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ftnd private edifices, fi> pompoufly defcribed, were book 
nothing more than irregular maflfes of (tone heap- 
ed upon one another; that the celebrated Mexico 
was nothing more than a little town, compofed 
of a multitude of ruftic huts, irregularly difperfed 
over a large fpace of grounds and that the other 
places, the grandeur and beauty of which it has 
been cuftomary to extol, were (till inferior to this 
firft of the cities. 

The labours of men have always been propor- 
tioned to their ftrength, and to the instruments 
they have made ufe of. Without the fcience of 
mechanics, and the invention of its machines* 
there can be no great monuments exifting* 
Without a quadrant or a telefcope, there can be 
bo great progrefs made in aftronomy, no preci- 
fion in obfervations. Without iron, there can 
be no hammers, no pincers, no anvils, no forges, 
ro faws, no axes, no hatchets, no work in metal 
that can deferve to be looked at; no mafonry, no 
carpenter's or joiner's work, no archixe&ure, no 
engraving, no fculpture. With all thefe helps, 
what time does it not take our workmen, to fe- 
parate from the quarry, raife and carry away a 
block of ftone? What time to cut into a fquare? 
And how could this be effe&ed without the re- 
fources we have ? The favage would have been 
a man of great uriderftanding, who upon feeing 
for the firft time, one of our large buildings, 
would have admired it, not as the work of our 
ftrength and induftry, but as an extraordinary 
phenomenon of nature, which of hcrfelf ihould 
have raifed thofe columns, bored thofe windows, 

fixed 
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book fi XC( j t hofe entablatures, and prepared fo wonder- 
ful a retreat. It would have been to him the moft 
beautiful cavern that the mountains would have 
ever prefenfed to his view. 

Let us ftrip Mexico of all that has been be* 
ft owed upon it by fabulous accounts, and we (hall 
find that this country, though far fuperior to the 
favage regions which the Spaniards had yet dif- 
covered in the New World, was- dill nothing in 
comparifon of the civilized nations of the old 
continent. . 

4 

The empire was fubjedt to a defpotifm as cruel 
as it was ill-concerted. Fear, the great fpring of 
arbitrary governments, was fubftituted to mora- 
lity and principles.* The chief of the ftate was 
gradually become a kind of divinity, which the 
moft prefurnptuous did not dare to look up to; 
and of whofe aftions the moft imprudent would 
not have ventured to form a judgment. We 
may readily conceive in what manner citizens 
purchafe every day, by the facrifice of their 
liberty, the pleafures and conveniences of life to 
which they have been accuftomed from their in- 
fancy : but that people, to whom rude nature 
offered greater happinefs than that which they en- 
joyed under the focial compact that united them, 
ihould quietly remain in a ftate of flavery, with- 
out once thinking that there was nothing more 
than a mountain or a river to crofs, in order tQ 
be free; this is a circumftance that would be 
incomprehenfible, if we knew not how much the 
habit of fuperftition degrades the human race in 
all parts. 

Severai 
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Several of the provinces, which might be con- book 
fidered as conftituting a part of this vaft domi- 
nion, governed themfclves by their primary laws, 
and according to their ancient maxims. Tribu- 
taries merely of the empire, they continued ftill 
under the controul of their caciques. The obli- 
gations impofed upon thefe great vaffals, was to 
cover or to enlarge the frontiers of the ftate, 
whenever they were ordered ; to contribute con- 
tinually to the public charges, originally, ac- 
cording to a fettled rate; but latterly, according 
to the neceflities, rapacity, or caprices of the 
defpot. 

The adminiftration of the countries more im- 
mediately dependent on the throne, was intruded 
to fome of the great, who were affifted in their 
funftions by nobles of an inferior drder* Thefe 
officers enjoyed, at firft, a degree of dignity and 
importance: but they were nothing more than, 
the inftruments of tyranny, fince arbitrary power 
had raifed itfelf upon the ruiAs of a government 
which might have been called feudal. 

To each of thefe offices, a portion of land, of 
greater or lefs extent, was attached. Thofe who 
direfted the councils, who commanded the ar- 
mies, or whom their employments detained at 
court, enjoyed the fame advantage. Perfons in 
office changed their dwelling with their occupa- 
tidn, and loft it as foon as they returned into pri- 
vate life. 

There were fome poffeffions more entire, and 
which might be alienated or tranfnnitted to po- 
fterity. Thefe were few in number; and mud 

"Vol. III. X have 
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B °^ K have belonged to citizens of the moft di ftmgtii&ed 
clafs. 

The people had nothing but commons, the 
extent of which was regulated by the number 
of inhabitants. In fome of them the labours 
were carried on in a community, and the hanrefts 
*rere depofited in the public granaries, to be 
diftributcd as they were wanted ; in others, the 
cultivators divided the fields between them, and 
tilled them for their own private ufe; but the 
territory was not allowed to be difpofed of in any 
of them. 

Several diftri&s, more or lefs extenfive, were 
covered with a kind of bondfmen attached to the 
glebe, palling from one proprietor to another, 
and not being able to claim any thing more than 
the coarfeft and moft fcanty fubfiftence. 

The men ft ill more degraded, were the do- 
meftic flaves. Their life was cfteemed fo con- 
temptible, that; according to the accounts of Her- 
rera, one might deprive them of it, without fear 
of being ever profecuted by the law. 

All the orders of the ftate contributed to the 
fupport of government. In all focieties that are 
a little advanced, taxes. are paid in fpecie. The 
Mexicans were ignorant of this common meafure 
of every kind of value* though gold and filver 
were in their pofleflion. They had indeed begun ' 
to fufpeft the utility of an univerfal mode of 
.exchange, and they already employed the feeds of 
the CQcoa, in fome trifling details of commerce: 
.but the ufe of thefe wad much limited, and could 
"not be extended to the difcharge of the taxes. 

i The 
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The debts due to the treafury were therefore all * °o R 
paid in kind. 

As all the agents of the public fervice received 
their falaries in provifions, a part of what was 
allotted to them, was kept back as their contri- 
bution. 

The lands attached to offices, a? well as thofe 
that were pofleffed In property, gave to the ftatc 
a part of their produce. 

Beside the obligation impofed upon all com- 
munities to cultivate a certain extent of foil for 
the crown, they were alfo obliged to cede to it a 
third part of their harvefts. 

• Hunters, fifhermen, potters, painters, and all 
workmen without diftinftion, gave up the fame 
portion of their induftry every month. 

Even the beggars were taxed with certain 
fixed contributions, which they were obliged to 
pay from their labour, or from the alms they re- 
ceived* 

Agriculture, at Mexico, was very much 
confined ; though it »was the only occupation of 
the majority of the inhabitants. Their cares 
were reftrained to the cultivation of mai's and 
cocoa, and there was even but a fmall quantity 
of thofe produftions gathered. Had it been 
Otfaerwife, the firft Spaniards would not fo fre- 
quently have been in want of fubfiftence. The 
impcrfeA ftate of this firft of the arts might be 
owing to feveral caufss. Thcfe people had a 
ftrong propenfity to idlenefs. The inftruments 
they made ufe of were faulty. They had not 
Umed any animal that could aflift them in their 

X 2 labours. 
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B °vl * kbours. Their fields were ravaged by fallow 
deer, or by wandering people. They were in- 
cefiantly oppreffed by government. In a word, 
their natural conftitution was particularly weak, 
which arofc partly from unwholesome and infuffi- 
cient food. 

The table of the rich, of the nobles, and of 
men in office, befide the produce of the chace, 
and of fiftiing, was fupplied with turkeys, ducks, 
and rabbits, the only animals, except little dogs, 
which the inhabitants of thefe countries had been 
able to tame. But the provifions of the common 
people confided only of mai's, prepared in dif- 
ferent manners; of cocoa, diluted in warm water, 
and feafoned with honey and pimento; and of 
the herbs of the fields which were not too hard, or 
had no bad fmell. Their drink con lifted of fomc 
liquors that could not intoxicate. With refpeft 
to ftrong liquors, they were fo ftridbly prohi- 
bited, that a permifiion from government was 
neceffary to be obtained for ufing them; and it 
was only granted to old or fick perfons. At fome 
folemnities, and in public labours only, every 
one had a quantity given him proportioned to his 
age. Drunkennefs was confidered as the mod 
odious -of all vices. Perfons convi&ed of it, were 
publicly fliaved, and their houfe was pulled down. 
If they were in any public office, they were de->, 
prived of it, and declared incapable of ever hold- 
ing any poft under government. 

The Mexicans were almoft generally naked. 
Their bodies were painted ; and their heads fliaded 
with plumes. Some bones, orTmall pieces of 
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gold, according to the rank of the perfons> w^re B ° y ® K 
fattened to their nofes and ears. The only 
clothing the women had, was a kind of fhift 
which came down to the knees, and was open at 
the breaft. Their chief ornament confided in the 
arrangement of their hair. Perfons of fuperior 
rank, and even the emperor himfelf, were only 
diftinguiflied from the commonalty, by a kind 
of cloak compofed of a fquare piece of cotton, 
fattened on the right (houlder. 
. The palace of the prince, and thofe of the 
nobles, though rather extenfive, and built of (lone, 
had no conveniences, no elegance, . nor even any 
windows. The people dwelt in huts made of 
earth, and covered with branches of trees. They 
were prohibited from railing them above the 
ground floor. Several families were frequently 
heaped together under the fame roof. 

The furniture was worthy of the dwellings. 
In moft of them, there was no other carpeting 
but mats, no other bed than draw, no feat but a 
layer of palm leaves, no utenfils except earthen 
ware. ClotKs and carpets of cotton, wrought 
with more or lefs care, and employed for various 
purpofes, were the chief diftindions between 
the houfes of the rich and thofe of the common 
pleople. 

If the arts of primary neceflity were in fo im- 
perfedt a ftate at Mexico, we muft conclude that 
thofe of ornament were ftill more fo. The form 
and workmanfliip of the few vafes and jewels of 
gold and filver that have been brought to us, 

X 3 ' is 
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B °vi K * s ec ! ua Hy barbarous. The fame coarfenefs pre- 
vails in thofc pi&ures, of which the firft Spaniards 
fpoke with fo much admiration, and which were 
compofed of feathers of all colours. Thefe paint- 
ings are no longer exifting, or are at leaft Very 
fcarce; but engravings have been made from 
them. The artift is infinitely below his fubjefit, 
whether he reprefents plants, animals, or men. 
There is no light, nor (hade, nor defign, nor ac- 
curacy in his work. Neither Had archite&urt: 
made any greater progrefs in this country. 
Throughout the whole extent of the empire, there 
is no ancient monument to. be found, that hath 
any kind of majefty in it; nor are there even any 
ruins which renew the idea of former greatnefs. 
The only things Mexico had to boaft of, were 
the caufeways that led up to the capital, and the 
aqueducts which brought the water for drinking 
from 1 very considerable diftance. 

The fciences were (till lefs advanced than the 
arts ; and this is the natural confequence of the 
ordinary progrefs of the human mind. It is fcarce 
poflible that a people, wbofe civilization was not 
of ancient date, and who could not have received 
any inftruftion from their neighbours, (hould 
have the leaft extenfive degree of knowledge. All 
that can be concluded from their religious and 
political inftitutions is, that they had made fome 
little progrefs in aftronomy. But how many ages 
would it have required to enlighten them, fince 
they were deprived of the affiftance of writing, 
and' fince they were (till far diftant from this 

powerful* 
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powerful, and perhaps only mo4e of acquiring B e Y f * 
knowledge, as it appears from the imperfection of 
their hieroglyphics. 

These were pi&ures traced out upon the barks 
of trees, upon die ikins of fallow deer, or upoi) 
pieces of -cottooj and dcftined to preferve the 
memory of the laws, the tenets, and the revo- 
lutions of the empire. The numher, the colour, 
and the attitude of the .figures, were all varied 
according to the obje<5fcs that were .meant to he 
exprefied* Although thefe imperfedt figns could 
#ot be fuppofed to have, that diftinfl. charader 
which precludes every reafonable doubt, yet we 
may imagibe, that when affifted by the traditions 
of focietkesand families, they might convey fome 
information refpefting paft events. The ii\diffen- 
«nce of the conquerors for every thing that had 
no reference to their infatiable avidity, made them 
neglefib to inquire for the key of thefe important 
depofits.. Soon after, their monks looked upon, 
them as monuments of idolatry i and Zummeraga, 
the firft .bilhop of Mexico,., condemned all that 
could be <eolk<5ted of them to the flames. The 
little, that *efcaped from this fanatical conflagra- 
tion^ and which has been preferred in one or the 
other hemifphere, has not conribured to difpel the 
darkndfs into which the. neglige ace of the firft 
Spaniards had plunged us. 

The aerd of the foundation of the empire is 
even unknown. The Caftilian hiftorians, in- 
deed, tell us, that before the tenth century, this 
vaft fpace was inhabited oqly by forhe wandering 
hords that were entirely favage,- They tell us, 

X 4 . that 
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b ° v ? K that about this period, fbme tribes iffuing from 
the North and North-weft, occupied parts of 
the territories, and introduced milder manners. 
They tell us, that three hundred years after, a 
people ftill more advanced in civilization, and 
coming from the neighbourhood of California, 
fettled on the borders of the lakes and built 
Mexico there. They tell us, that this laft na- 
tion, fo fuperior to the others, had, for a long 
period, nothing but chiefs, whom they raifed to 
the government, or deprived them of it, as they 
found it fuitable to their interefts. They tell us, 
that the authority, which till then had been di- 
vided and revocable, was concentrated in a (ingle 
perfon, and became permanent, one hundred and 
thirty, or one hundred and ninety-feven years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, They tell us, 
that the nine monarchs, who fucceflively afcended 
the throne, gave the donntains of the ftate an 
extenfion which they had not had under the for- 
mer government. But what degree of credit can 
we reafonably grant to annals fo confufed and 
contradictory, and filled with the mod abfurd 
fables that have ever been propofed to the cre- 
dulity of mankind ? In order to believe that a 
fociety whofe dominion was fo extenfive, whofe 
iaftitutiops were fo numerous, and whofe form of 
worfhip was fd regular, had fo modern an origin as 
it hath been faid, we (hould have other teftimonies 
befide thofe of the fierce foldier, who had neither 
the neceflary talents nor the will to examine into 
any thing; we fhould have other vouchers beficje 
phofe fanatic priefts, who were intent upon no- 

* . * hin g 
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thing elfe but erc&ing their own form of worfhip book 
upon the ruin of the fuperftitions they found 
eftablifhed there. What fliould we know of 
China, if the Portuguefe had been able to fet it 
in flames, to fubvert or deftroy it, as they have 
done the Brazils ? Should we at this day fpeak of 
the antiquity of the Chinefe books, of their laws, 
and their manners ? When fome philofophers (hall 
have been allowed to penetrate into Mexico, to 
fearch for, and to decypher the ruins of their 
hiftory, and that thefe learned men fhall neither 
be monks nor Spaniards, but either Englifh or 
French, who lhall have full liberty, and all 
proper means for the difcovcry of truth ; then, 
perhaps, we may gain fome information concern- 
ing the hiftory of this country, if barbarifm hath 
not completely deftroyed all the monuments that 
could affift in inveftigating it. 

These inquiries could not, however, lead to 
an exa& knowledge of the ancient population of 
the empire, which, according to the reports of 
the conquerors, was immenfe. The country 
places were covered with inhabitants j the towns 
were crowded with citizens, and the armies were 
very numerous, Abfurd narrators ! have we not 
been allured by you that it was a riling ftate; 
that it was continually difturbed with obftinate 
wars j that all prifoners were either maffacred 
vpon the field of battle, or facrificed to the gods 
in the temples j that at the death of every em- 
peror, of every cacique, and of every great man, 
a number of vi&ims, proportioned to their dig- 
pity, were facrificed. Qn their tombs j that from a 

prevailing 
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B ^i K prevailing depraved inclination the women were 
negle&ed ; that the mothers fuckled their chil- 
dren for four or five" years, and that they became 
barren at an early period ; that the people groaned 
incefifantly, and in all parts, under theoppref- 
iions of the treafury j that the provinces were 
covered with corrupted waters and vaft forefts ; 
and that the Spanifti adventurers had more to 
fuffer from dearth, than from the length of 
marches, or the darts of the enemy ? 

How (hall we reconcile fajfts certified by fo 
many witneffes, with tnat exceffive population 
•fo folemnly attefted in your proud annals? Before 
found philofophy had attentively confidered your 
ftrange contradi&ions; and when the odium you 
had drawn upon yourfelves infurcd an implicit 
faith in your abfurd exaggerations, the univerfe, 
which faw no more than a defart in Mexico, was 
perfuaded that you had precipitated numberlefs 
generations into the grave. Undoubtedly, your 
ferocious foldiers did too often ftain themfelves 
with innocent blood ; undoubtedly, your fanatic 
miffionaries did not oppofe thefe barbarities *s 
they ought to have done ; undoubtedly, a reft- 
lefs tyranny, and an infetiable avarice, carried off 
from this unfortunate part of the world, many 
of its feetfle children : but ftill your cruelties 
were lefs than the nations have reafon to fuppofe, 
from the accounts given by the hiftorians of your 
ravages. And it is I, whom you look upon as 
the detraftor of your char after, who, while I ac- 
cufe you of ignorance and impofture, become, *s 
much as poflible, four apologift. 

Would 
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Would ye rather choofc that the number of 8 <> ° * 
your affaffinations {hould be exaggerated, than 
that your ftupidity and contradictions (hould be 
unmafked ? In this place, I call Heaven to wiu 
nefs, I have been attentive only to cleanfe you 
from the blood with which you fcem to make it 
your glory to be covered -, and in ivery other part 
tohere I have fpoken of you, my only defign hath 
been to fuggeft means of reftoring your nation to 
its former fplendour, and of alleviating the 
deftiny of thofe wretched people that are fubjeS: 
to your empire. If you difcover in me any (ecret 
hatred, or any motive of felf-intereft, I givemy- 
felf up to your contempt. Have I treated the 
other dtftroyers of the New World, even the 
French, my own countrymen, with more cau- 
tion ? Why, therefore; fhould you be the only 
people who are offended ? Becaufe you have 
nothing but pride remaining. Become powerful 
again, and you will become left captious ; and 
truth, while it makes yon blufli, will ceafe to 
anger you. 

Whatever was the population of Mexico, 
the taking of the capital occafioned the fubje&ion 
of the whole (late ; which was not fo extenfive as 
it hath been generally fuppofed to be* Upon the 
South Sea, the empire began only at Nicaragua, 
and ended at Acapulco : and even part of thip 
coafts watered by this ocean, had never been 
fubdued. Uport the North Sea, there was fcarce 
any thing that interfefted it from the river of 
Tabafco to that of Panuco : but in the inland 
part$, Tlafcala, Tepeaca, Mechoacan, Chiapa, 

and 
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■ °° K and fomc other left confiderable diftri6ts, had 
preferred their independence. Their freedom 
was taken from them in lefs than a year by the 
conqueror, -who ibund it fufficient to fend ten, 
fifteen, or twenty horfe, to preclude all re fi ft ance; 
and before the end of the year 1522, the pro- 
vinces, which had rejected the laws of the Mexi- 
cans, and rendered the communication between 
their pofielfions difficult or impracticable, con- 
stituted all a part of the Spanifti dominion. In 
procefs of time, it acquired immenfe additions 
on the northern fide. Thefe would even have 
been more confiderable, .and particularly more 
ufeful, had it not been for the incredible bar- 
barities that accompanied or followed the acqui- 
fition of them. 

As foon as the Caftilians had made themfelves 
matters of Mexico, they divided the belt lands 
among themfelves; they reduced to flavery the 
people who had cleared them, and condemned them 
to labours incompatible with the nature of their 
conftitution, and repugnant to their habits. This 
fyftem of general oppreflion excited confiderable 
infurreftions. Thefe arofe without a concurrence 
of rneafures, without a chief to direct them, and 
without a plan ; they were the effe<5t of delpair 
alone s and ended to the difadvantage of the too 
unfortunate Indians. An irritated conqueror, 
with fire and fword in hand, paffed with extreme 
rapidity from one extremity of the empire to. the 
other, and left in all parts memorable traces of 
vengeance, the details of which would make the 
molt bloody-minded men ftnjdder, There w^ 

a bar- 
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a barbarous emulation between the officer and * ° y ° K 
the foldier, which fhould facrifice mod vi&ims ; 
and even the commander himfelf, perhaps, fur- 
paffcd his troops and lieutenants in ferocity. 

Cortez, however, did not reap the advantages 
he might expeft from fo many afts of inhuma- 
nity. It began to be a maxim of policy in the 
court of Madrid, not to leave fuch of her fub- 

1 jc&s as had fignalized themfelves by fome im- 
portant difcovery, time enough to fettle them- 
felves in their authority, from the apprehenfion, 
well or ill founded, that they might think of 
rendering themfelves independent of the Crown. 
If the conqueror of Mexico did not give a rea- 

l fon for adopting fuch a fyftem, he was at leaft 
one of the firft vi&ims of it. The unlimited 
powers he had at firft enjoyed, were daily cur- 
tailed ; and in procefs of time, they were fo 
exceedingly retrained, that he preferred a pri- 
vate fituation to the vain appearances of an 
authority accompanied with the greateft difguft. 
This Spaniard was defpotic and cruel; and his 
fucceffes are tarniftied by the injuftice of his 
proje&s. He was an aflaffin covered with inno- 
cent blood : but his vices ,were of the times, 
and of his nation, and his virtues were his own. 
Let us place this man among the ancients; let 
us give him another country, another edu- 
cation, another turn of mind, other manners, 
and & different religion. Let us put him at 
the head of the fleet that advanced againft 
Xerxes ; or reckon him among the Spartans at the 
Streights of Thermopylae ; or fuppofe him to be 

one 
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■ %i° K one of thofe generous Batavians who freed them* 
w*»w felves from the tyranny of their countrymen, 
and Cortez will appear a great man. His quali- 
ties will become heroic, and his memory will be 
irreproachable. Had Casfar been born in the 
fifteenth century, and commanded at Mexico, 
he would have been a worfe man than Cortez. 
To find an excufc for the faults that have been 
laid to his charge, we muft afk ourfelves what 
better cxpe&ations we could have formed of a 
man, who treads for the firft time upon unknown 
regions, and whofe firft objeft is to provide for 
his own fafety i It would be highly unjuft to 
confound him with the peaceable founder, who is 
acquainted with the country, and regulates the 
meafures, the fpace, and the time at pleafure, 
fndTnurnai Since Mexico had been fubje&ed to the Cafti- 
trouble* Hans, this immenfe country was no longer expofed 

with *hich . * . * if 

M^ico h« to invafion. Its provinces were not ravaged by 

taTed fi g nce any neighbouring or diftant enemy. The peace 

romVa b s" pa . lt enjoyed was not difturbed from without/ except 

jjifhpoffef. ^y plates. In the South Sea, the enterprifes of 

thefe robbers were confined to the taking of a 

few fhips: but in the North Sea, they pillaged 

Campeachy once, . and Vera- Cruz twice j and 

they frequently fpread devaftation upon, cpafts 

lefs known, lefs opulent, and not fo well de* 

fended. 

While the navigation and the (hores of this 
wealthy region were a prey to the pirates, and to 
the fquadrons of the nations difguftcd at the am* 
bition of Spain, or merely jealous of its fupe- 

riority* 
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riority, the Chichcmecas difturbed the interior • o o it 
part of the empire. If we give credit to Herrera 
and Torquemada, thefe were the people who oc- 
cupied the beft parts of the country before the 
arrival of the Mexicans. To avoid the yoke 
deftined for them by the conqueror, they took 
refuge in cavern9 and mountains, where their 
natural ferocity increafed, and where they led 
entirely the life of beafts. The new revolution 
which had juft changed the ftate of the former 
country, did not incline them to milder man* 
ncrs ; and what they faw or learnt of the charac- 
ter of the Spaniards, infpired them with impla- 
cable hatred againft a nation fo proud and fo 
oppreffivc. This paffion, always terrible among 
favages, manifefted itfelf by the ravages they 
committed in all the fettlements formed in their 
neighbourhood, and by the cruelties they excr- 
cifed upon thofe who attempted to open the 
mines. In vain had forts and garrifons been 
ftationed upon the frontiers, to contain or fup- 
prefs them ; their rage continued inceflantly till 
the year 1592. At this period, captain Cal- 
dena perfuaded them to put an end to their hosti- 
lities. In the view of rendering thefe pacific 
fentiments durable, the government made them 
build dwellings, colle&ed them into feveral vil- 
lages, aixd fent among them four hundred Tlaf- 
calan families, who were commiffioned to inftru6t 
them in fome arts, and to teach agriculture to a 
people who had hitherto been clothed only with 
the fkins of beads, and had lived entirely by hunt- 
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B ^1° K * n £> or u P on ^ c fp ontancous produ&ions of 
nature. It was long before thefe prudent mea- 
sures fucceeded. The Chichemecas refufed for a 
long time to receive the inftruftions the govern- 
ment had undertaken to give them, and eveij re- 
jected every kind of intercourfe with benevolent 
and American teachers. It was not tifl the year 
1668, that Spain was freed from the care of 
clothing and feeding them. 

Eiohteen years after, a moft violent conteft 
happened between the civil and ecclefiaftical 
power at Mexico. A man convicted of a mul- 
titude of crimes, fought impunity for all his 
enormities at the foot of the altars. The viceroy 
Gelves caufed him to be dragged from thence* 
This aft of neceffary juftice was conftrued into an 
outrage againft the divinity. The thunder of 
excommunication was immediately fent forth ; 
and the people rofe. The regular and fecular 
clergy took up arms. The palace of the com- 
mander was burnt; his guards, friends, and par- 
tizans were put to the fword. He himfelf was 
put in irons and fent to Europe, with feventy 
gentlemen who had not been afraid to efpoufe his 
caufe. The archbifhop, who was the author of 
all thefe calamities, and whofe vengeance was 
not yet fatisfied, purfued his viftim, with the 
wifh and defire of facrificing him. The court, 
after having hefitated for fome time, decided at 
length in favour of fanaticifm,. The defender 
of the rights of the throne, and of or-dqr, was 
condemned to total oblivion 3 and his fucceffor 

was 
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Vas authorifed folemnly to confecratc all thfc * f* _° * 
notions of fuperftition, and parcicularly the fu- 
perdition of afylums. 

The word afylum, taken in its full extent, 
might fignify any place, privilege, or diftindion* 
that prote&s a criminal from the impartial exer- 
cife of juftice. For what is the claim thac 
weakens and fufpends the authority of the law i 
An afylum; What is the place of confinement 
that withdraws the guilty from the prifon com-* 
mori to all malefactors ? An afylum. What is a 
retreat where the creditor cannot go and feize 
Upon his fraudulent debtor ? An afylum. What} 
is a diftrift where one may exercife all the func* 
tions of fociety without authority* and in a 
country where all the reft of the citizens cannoc 
obtain that privilege without a premium? An 
afylum. What is a tribunal to which one may 
appeal from a definitive fentence pronounced by 
another, which is fuppofed to be the laft reforc 
of the law ? An afylum. What is an exclufive 
privilege, for whatever motive it may have been 
folicited and obtained ? An afylum. In an em- 
pire, where the citizens partaking unequally of the 
advantages of fociety, do not fhare the burdens 
of it in proportion to thefe advantages, what are 
the different diftindtions that relieve fome at the 
cxpence of others? They are afylums. 

The afylums of the tyrant, of the prieft, o( 
the ftatefman, of the noblemrfti, of the contraftor, 
and of the merchant, are well known ; and I 
could name thofe of almoft all the ranks of fo- 
ciety. What portion is there indeed of fociety 
Vol. Ill, ; Y that 
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B *& * that hath not a prote&ion for a certain number of 
malverfations, which it may commit with hupp* 
nity ? 

The moft dangerous of afylums, however, is 
not that into which a man may make his efcape, 
but that which he carries about with him, that 
which* accompanies and inverts the guilty perfon, 
which ferves him as a ihield, and which forms 
berween him and me an inclofure in the centre of 
which he (lands, and from whence he may infult 
me, while puftiftiment cannot reach him. Such 
are the ecclefiaftical habit and charader. Both 
the one and the other were formerly a fort of 
afyltitiH where the impunity of the moft flagi* 
tious crimes wag almoft affurtd. Is this privi- 
lege entirely aboliftied ? We have frequently feeo 
monks and priefts thrown intoprifortj but we 
fcarce have ever feen any of them taken out from 
thence to v be conveyed to the public place of 
execution. 

What ! becaufe a man is obliged by his prtf- 
feflion to have a peculiar fanftity of manners* 
fhall he obtain privileges, and be treated with a 
comtrt iteration that fcall be refufed to the cri- 
minal who is not bound by the fame obligations? 
If it be urged, that there is a refpeft due to his 
fbn&ions, to his cloth, and to his character $ we 
fliall anfwer, that juftice is equally and without 
diftindticm due to every citizen. If the IWord 
of the law be not moved indifcriminately in every 
dire&ion $ if it (hould be unfteady, or if it ffiouM 
be raifed or lowered in favour of any one it may 
meet with m its paflage, that fociety is not weft 

regulated. 
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Wgulated. Thcfe exifts ih it,, under ariother B 00 K 
name, and under another form, a deteftable 
privilege, a protection denied to fome and re- 
served for others. 

But thefc kinds of afylum, though generally 
contrary to the pfofperity of focieties, (hall not 
here engage our attention. We (hall only fpeak 
of thofe which temples or places of divine wor- 
fhip have afforded, and ftill continue to afford, in 
feveral parts of the globe* 

Thes* places of refuge were known to the 
anekn*s. In Greece, when that country was ftiil 
but half civilized, it was thought that tyranny 
could not be retrained otherwife than by religion. 
»Thc ftasues of Hercules, of Thefcus, and of 
Firithoiis, Teemed well calculated to infpire vil- 
lains with terror, when they had no longer the 
vengeance of thefe heroes to dread . But as foon 
as the afylum, instituted in favour of innocence* 
ierved ortly for the prefervation of the guilty, 
and was made fubfervient either to the interefts or 
vanity of thofe who granted the protection, thefc 
places of retreat were abo lifted. 

Other people, in imitation of the Greeks 
eflrabliihed afylttms. But the citizen ufed to put 
himfeif -under the prote&ion of the gods, merely 
to aroid the armed hand that purfued him* 
There, he called upon the law, and fummoned 
the' people to his affiftance. His fellow-citizens, 
together 'with the magiftrate, drew near, and the 
man was examined before them. If it was found 
that he had abufed the afylum, he received a 
double punifhment ; one for the crime he had 

Y % com* 
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B ^1° K cotti mitted, th c other for having profaned the 
< . v * place in which he had taken refuge. 

When Romulus wanted to people his city, he 
made an afylum of it ; and fome temples, in 
the times of the republic, were devoted to this 
purpofe. After the death of Julius Csefar, the 
triumvirate made an afylum of his chapel. In 
after-ages, the fervility of the people frequently 
<re&ed the ftatues of tyrants into places of refuge. 
From thence it was that the (lave infulted his 
•mailer; and that the difturber of public tran- 
quillity ftirred up the populace againft good 
men. 

This horrible inftitution of barbarifm and 
paganifm occafioned inexpreffible evils; when 
Chriftianity, afcending the throne of the em- 
pire, did not fcruple to adopt and even to extend 
it. The confequences of this ecclefiaftical policy 
were foon feverely felt. The laws loft their 
authority, and the order of fociety was fubverted. 
The magiftrate then attacked thefe afylums with 
courage $ the prieft defended them with obfti- 
nacy. A warm conteft was. carried on for many 
centuries with great animofity. The party that 
prevailed under the reign of a firm prince, was 
deprefied under that of a fuperftirious one. Some- 
times this afylum was general, and fometimes it 
was under reftridtions. It was annihilated atone 
period, and reftored at another. 

In an inftitution fo evidently contrary to na- 
tural equity, to civil law, to the fan&ity of 
religion, to the. fpirit of the.gofpel, and to the 
good order of fociety, the circumftances that 

ihould 
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fliould naturally tend mod to aftonifh us are, its B 
duration, the diVerfity of the obje&sof the edidtsof 
the emperors, the contradiction of the canons, and 
the obftinacy of feveral bifliops ; but more efpe- 
, cially the extravagant abfurdity of the lawyers, 
in determining, with precifion, the extent of 
the afylum, according to the fize or title of the 
refpe&ive churches. If it was a great church, 
the afylum was to extend a certain number of kct 
beyond its circumference; if a fmall church, it 
was to be lefs extenfrve, and ftill lefs if it was a 
chapel r the prote&ion was the fame, whether the 
church were corifecrated or not. 

It is very extraordinary, that in a long fuccef- 
fion of generations, not one monarch, not one 
ccclefiaftic, not one magiftrate, not even one 
lingle man, (liquid have reminded his cotempo- 
raries of the bright days of Chriftianity. For- 
merly, he might have faid to them, the finner' 
was detained for years at the gate of the temple, 
where he expiated his fault, expofed to the in- 
juries of the air, in the prefence of all his brethren, 
and of all the citizens. He was not allowed to en- 
ter the church, except by degrees; nor to approach 
the fanftuary, but in proportion as his penance 
drew near to an end. And in our days, a villain, 
an extortioner, a thief, and an aflaflin covered 
with blood, not only finds the gates of bur temples 
open to him, but alfo meets with protedion, 
impunity, food, and fecurity. 

But if the aflaifin had plunged his dagger into 
the breafl: of a citizen, even upon the fteps of the 
altar, what muft be done in that cafe ? Shall the 

Y 3 place 
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* vi° * pl acc *>£ the bloody fcene become his afylum ? 
This would certainly be a privilege very conve* 
jrient for criminals. Why fhouldchey murder in 
the ftreets, in the houfes, or upon the highways, 
where they may be feized ; fhould they not rather 
choofe to affaffinate in the churches ? There never 
was a more drfgufting inftance of rhe contempt of 
the laws, and of the ambition of the clergy, than this 
immunity granted by the churches. It was referved 
to fuperftition to make the Supreme Being, in this 
world, the prote&or of the fame crimes which he 
punifhes in another with eternal fufferings. Let 
ps hope that the extremity of the evil will point 
out more fenfibly the neceffity of the remedy. 

This fortunate revolution will be brought about 
later at other places than at Mexico, where the 
people are plunged in a date of ftill more pro- 
found ignorance than in the other regions fubjeft 
to Caftille. In 1732, the confpiring elements 
fwallowed up one of the richeft fleets that had 
ever been difpatched from this opulent part of 
the New World. Univerfal defpair prevailed in 
the two hemifpheres. Amongft a people plunged 
in fuperftition, all events are miraculous j and 
the anger of Heaven was generally confidered as 
the fole caufe of this great difafter, which might 
very poffibly have been brought about by the 
inexperience of the pilot, or by other caufes 
equally natural. An Auto 4* ft appeared, to be 
the fureft method of recovering the divine favour j 
and thirty-eight wretched people perifhed in the 
flames, the vidtims of fo deplorable an infa- 
tuation, 

Methinks 
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Methjjcks I am prefcnt at this horrible ex- * ° VI ° * 
piation. I behold it, and exclaim j c Step, 
c execrable monftcrs ! What connexion is there 
€ between the calamity you have experienced and 

* the pretended or real crime of thofe whom you 
c detain in your prifons ? If they entertain opi- 

< nions which render them odious to the Al- 
€ mighty, it belongs to him to crufh them with 
€ his thunder. He hath borne, with them for a 
c great number of years, and ftill continues to 

* bear with them, and yet you torment them. 

< If it were his will to condemn them to eternal 
c punifhments on the terrible day of bis ven* 

* geance, does it belong to you to accelerate 

* their chaftifement? Why fhould you deprive 
c them of the inftant of repentance, which per- 
f haps awaits them, in the decline of life, in the 

* hour of danger, or the period of ficknefs ? 
' But, infamous wretches as ye are, difiolute 

* priefts, and libidinous monks, were not your 

* crimes fufficient to ftir up the anger of Heaven i 

* Correft yourfelves; proftrate yourfelves at the 
€ foot of the altars, caver yourfelves with fack*- 

* cloth and afhes $ implore the mercy of the Mo& . 

* High, rather than employ yourfelves in leading 

* to the ftake a number of innocent perfons, 

* whofe death, far from wiping away your crimes, 

* will only increafe the number of them, by 

* thirty-eight more, for which you will never Be 

* forgiven. To appcafe the Deity, ye burn man- 
4 kind! Are ye worffiippers of Moloch?' But 
ye hear ai*e not j and the unfortunate victims of 

y 4 y° ur 
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your fuperftitious cruelty are already caft into the 
flames. 

Soon after this, the New Mexico, which was 
bordering and dependent upon the Old, was 
affii&ed with a calamity of another kind. This 
vzOl region, fituated, for the moft part, under 
the temperate zone, was for a time unknown 
to the ravagers of America. The miffionary 
Ruys firft penetrated into it in 1580. He was 
foon after followed by the captain Efpajo, and, 
laftly, by John d'Onafte ;. who, by a feries of 
labours, begun in 1599, and terminated in 161 1, 
fucceeded in opening fome mines, in multiplying 
cattle and means of fubfiftence, and in fettling 
firmly the Spanifti dominion. The order he had 
eftablifhed was difturbed in 165a by civil com- 
motions. In the courfe of thefe animofkies, 
Rofas the commandant was affaflinated ; and his 
friends, who attempted to avenge his death, pe- 
rilhed after him. Thefe afts of violence con- 
tinued till the tardy arrival of Pagnalofle. This 
intrepid and fevere commander had almoft ftifled 
the rebellion, when, in a tranfport of juft indigo 
nation, he gave a blow to a turbulent monk, who 
was, fpeaking to him in an infolent manner, and 
even dared to threaten him. The prieftsj who 
wire matters of the country, immediately feized 
upon his perfon. He was excommunicated, der 
livered up to the inquifition, and fentenced to 
confiderable fines.. In vain did he urge the 
court to avenge the royal authority infulted in his 
perfon j xht influence of his enemies prevailed 

over 
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Over his folicitations. Their rage and their power B ° .? K 
made bim even apprehend a more fatal deftiny ; 
and in order to avoid their daggers, and to with- 
draw himfelf from their intrigues, he took refuge 
in England, abandoning the reins of govfernment 
to whoever would or could get hold of them. His 
flight plunged the province into frefli misfortunes; 
and, it was not till after ten years of anarchy and 
carnage, that every thing was brought again into 
order and fubjedtion. 

Can afty thing be more abfurd thah this autho- 
rity of the monks in America ? They are a fet 
of men without knowledge and without prin- 
ciples; their independence tramples upon their 
inftitutions, and makes them regardlefs of their 
vows ; their conduft is fcandalous, their houfes 
are fo many places of evil refort, and their tribu- 
nals of penance fo many trading Ihops. From 
thence it is, that for a piece of money they quiet 
the confeience of the villain ; from thence it' is, 
that they infinufcte corruption into innocent 
minds, and that they feduce women and girls 
into debauchery: they are a fet of fimonifts, who 
make a public traffic of holy things. The 
Chriftianity they teach, is defiled with all forts 
pf abfqrdities. Greedy of inheritapcy, they de- 
fraud, rob, and perjure themfelves. They de« 
grade the .magiftrates, and thwart them jn their 
pperations. There are no crimes \yhich they 
cannot commit with impunity. They infpire the 
people with a fpirit of rebellion. They are fo 
many encouragers of fuperftition, and the caufe 
pf all the troubles that have agitated thefe diftant 

regions^ 
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B y, K regions. As long as they exift there they will 
keep up anarchy, from the confidence., as blind 
> as it is unlimited, which they have obtained of 
die people, and from the pufillanimity with 
which they have infpircd the depofitaries of the 
authority, whom they difpofe of at pteafure by 
their intrigues* Let us therefore inquire of what 
great utility they are. Are they informers ? A 
wife administration hath no need of them. Are 
they to be managed as a couruerpoife to the power 
of the viceroy ? This is an idle apprehenfion. Are 
they tributaries of the great? This is an evil that 
muft be put a (top to. Under whatever afpedfc 
we confider matters, the monks are a fet of 
wretches, who fcandalize and difturb Mexico 
too much to be allowed to remain there any 
longer. 

Subjection and order were again difturbed, 
and more generally fp in 1593, by a law which 
||^rbade the Indians the ufeof ftrong liquors. This 
prohibition could not have for its object the 
liquors of Europe, which were neceflarily too 
high priced ever to be ufed by men living in a 
coroftant ftate of oppreffion, and inceffantiy ft rip- 
ped of their property. It was only from the palm* 
wine that the government -endeavoured to wean 
them* 

This liquor is drawn from a plant known 
at Mexico • by the name of maguey, and re- 
fcmbling the aloes in its form. Its leaves, 
collefted about the neck of the root, are thick, 
pulpous, almoft ftraight, feveral feet in length, 
holloaed in the form of a gutter, thorny on the 

back, 
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back, and terminated by a very fliarp point. * 
The ftem ) which rifes out of this tuft, afcends to 
twice its height, and bears upon its branching 
fop yellowifti flowers. Their calix, with fix 
divifions, is charged with an* equal mifnber of 
ftamina. It adheres at the bottom to the piftil, 
which, together with it, becomes a capfala with 
three cells filled with feeds. The maguey grows 
in every part of Mexico, and is eafily multiplied 
from flips. Hedges are made of it. Its feveral 
parts have each of them their utility. The roots 
are employed for cordage; the items furnHh * 
wood ; che points of the leaves ferve for nails, or 
needles ; and' even the leaves t hem fe Ives are fit 
for thatching the roofs; and a thread is produced ' 
from them fit for the manufacture of various 
looms. 

But the moft efteemed produce of the maguey 
is a fweet and clear water, which is colle&ed 
means of a hole made with an inftrument in tl 
middle of the tuft, after the fhoots and che ii 
ward leaves are removed. This hole, ^hich is 
three or four inches deep, is filled and em^tiqt 
f very day; and the liquor continues running in 
this manner for a whole year, fometimes even for 
eighteen months. This liquor, when infpiffated, * 
forms a real fugar; but when mixed with fpring 
water, arid laid by i^ vafes, it acquires, after 
having fermented four or five days, the fharpnefs 
of cyder, and almoft the fame kind of tafte. If 
orange or lemon peel be added to it, it becomes 
intoxicating. This property renders it ftill more 
agreeable to the Mexicans, who not being able 

to 
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B ^ri° K *° con ^ c themfelves for the lofs of their liberty, 
endeavour to forget the humiliating ftate of their 
flavery. Accordingly, the attention of the In- 
dians is continually turned towards the houfes 
where this liquor is diftributed. They pafs whole 
days and weeks there; they leave the fubfiftence 
of their families in them, and very frequently the 
few clothes they have. 

The Spanifh miniftry, informed of thefe ex- 
ceffes, wiftied to put a ftop to them; but did 
not fet about it in a proper manner. Inftead of 
bringing back the people to gbod morals by pa- 
ternal cares, and by the moft effe&ual mode of 
inftruftion, they had recourfe to the fatal expe- 
dient of prohibitions. The minds of men grew 
heated, feditions were multiplied, and a&s of 
violence repeated, from one extremity of the em- 
pire to the other. The government was obliged to 
give way; and withdrew thefe prohibitive.a&s: 
•but to indemnify itfelf for the facrifice of its au- 
thority, taxes were laid upon this liquor, which 
bring in annually to th^ treafury eleven or twelve 
tfroufand Jivres *• 

Five and twenty or thirty years after this, a 
new fcene of a particular kind was opened at 
Mexico. In this important poffeffion, the police 
was fo much negle&ed, that all the roads were 
feized upon by a numerous band of robbers. No 
citizen could venture to go out of his houfe with- 
out a paffport from the chiefs of thefe banditti. 
Whether from careleflhefs, weaknefs, or corrupt 

# From 458-1. 6s. 8d. to 500I. 
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tion, the magiftratc took no meafures to put an B ®o k 
end to fo great a calamity. At length, the court 
of Madrid, roufed by the clamours of a whole 
nation, committed the care of the public fecurity 
to Velafques. This equitable, firm, and ftridt 
man, independent of the tribunals and the vice- 
roy, fucceeded at length in re-eftablifhing order, 
and fixing it upon fo firm a tyafis, that it hath nevejr 
fince been fhaken. 

A war undertaken againft the people of 
Cinaloa, Sonora, and New Navarre, hath been 
the laft remarkable event that hath difturbed the 
empire. Thefe provinces, fuuated between Old 
and New Mexico, did not make a part of Mon- 
tezuma's dominions. It was not till 1540, that 
the devaftators of the New World penetrated 
into them, under the command of Vafques Co- 
ronado. They found there fome petty nations, 
who, upon the borders of the fea, lived by filh- 
ing, and in the inland parts upon the produce 
of the chafe; and who, when thefe means of 
fubfiftence failed them, had no other refource 
than in the fpontaneous produftions of nature. 
In thefe diftridts, neither clothing nor huts were 
in ufe. Branches of trees to (hade them from 
the heats of a burning fun ; and reeds tied toge- 
ther to fhelter them from the torrents of rain: 
thefe were the only contrivances thought of by 
the inhabitants to guard againft the inclemency of 
the feafons. During the fevereft frofts they flept 
in the open air, round the fires which they had 

kindled, - 

This 
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* oo * This country, in appearance fi> poor, eon-* 
tained mines, which fomc Spaniards undercook 
to work. They were found to yield plentifully; 
and yet the greedy proprietors of them did not 
enrich themfelves. As it was neceflary to bring 
from Vera-Crux, upon the back of mules, 
through fi difficult and dangerous road of fix or 
feven hundred leagues, the quickfilver, the fluffs, 
and moft of the articles required for fubfiftence 
and for the labours, all thefe obje£ts, when they 
arrived at the fpot, had increafed fo much in 
value, that the moft fortunate undertaking' (carce 
furniftied a fufficiency to pay for them. 

It became neceffary to abandon the whole, or 
to take other meafures; the la ft of thefe fchemes 
was refolved upon. The Jefuit Ferdinand Con- 
fang was commiffioned, in 1746, to reconnoitre 
fhe gulph of California, which borders thele im- 
menfe regions. After this navigation, condufted 
with fkill, the Court of Madrid became ac- 
quainted with the coafts of the continent, with 
the harbours that nature has formed there, with 
the fandy and arid places that are not fufceptible 
of cultivation, and with the rivers, which, by the 
fertility they diffufe along their borders, invite 
to the eftablifhing of colonies in thofe parts. No- 
thing, in future, could prevent the fliips that fail- 
ed out of Acapulco, from entering the Vermeil 
Sea; from conveying, with eafe into the neigh- 
bouring provinces, milfionaries, troops, miners, 
provifions, merchandife, and every thing that was 
wanted for the colonies, and from returning laden 
with metals. 

Jh 
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In the mean while, it was indifpenfably necef- B ° ° * 
fary previoufly to gain over the natives "of the 
country by a&s of humanity, or to fubdue them 
by force of arms. But how was it poffible to 
conciliate men who were m be ufed as beafts of 
burden, or to be buried alive within the bowels 
of the earth? Accordingly, the government re- 
folved upon force 5 and war was deferred only 
from the incapacity in an exhaufted treafury to 
bear the expence of it. At length, in 1768, a 
credit of twelve hundred thoufand livres * was 
found, and hostilities commenced. Some hords 
of favages fubmitted after a trifling refiftance* 
This was not the cafe with the Aplachians, the 
moll warlike of thefe nations, and the mod eager 
for independence. They were purfued without 
intermiffion for three years, with a view of exter- 
minating them* Great God! what an idea! To 
exterminate men! Could we fay othcrwife of 
wolves ? Exterminate them, and for what $ Be- 
caufe they were a high-minded people, and were 
fenfible of the natural right they had to liber- 
ty; becaufe , they difdained to be flaves. And 
yet we call ourfelves civilized people, and 
Chriftians. 

The diftance of both the ancient and new 
conquefts from the centre of authority, gave 
reafon to think that they would be in a languid 
ftate, lull they Ihould be furniihed with an inde- 
pendent adminiftmion. A particular commander 
wa$ therefore given* to them, who, with a title 

* 50,000!. 
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3 ^1° K ^ s P om P° us t ' ian ^ at °f Viceroy of New Spairi, 
c ■»■■ ■> enjoyed the fame prerogatives. 

propefsof We mud now examine to what degree of 

"r the g u <T ptofperity Mexico hath rifen, notwithftanding the 

vemment of enormous loffes it has experienced from foreign 

enemies, and notwithftanding the domeftic 

troubles with which it hath fo frequently been 

agitated. 

' The largeft of the Cordeleirias mountains, 
after having croffed all South America, becomes 
lower and narrower in the ifthmus of Panama; 
continues in the fame form through the provinces 
of Cofta-Rieca, Nicaragua, and Guatimala; 
fpreads itfelf and rifes again throughout the reft 
of Mexico, but without ever approaching to 
that prodigious height which it hath in Peru. 
This alteration is more particularly remarkable 
towards the South Sea. The fhores here are ex* 
tremely deep, and no bottom is to be found ex- 
cept very near the land ; while in the Northern 
Sea, it is found at a great diftance from the con-* 
tinent. Accordingly, the roads are as good and 
as frequent in the firft of thefe feas, as they are 
fcarce and bad in the other. 

The climate of a region fituated almoft entirely 
in the torrid zone, is alternately damp and hot. 
Thefe variations are more perceptible and mora 
common in the low, marfhy, woody, and uncul- 
tivated diftri&s of the Eaft, than in thofe parts of 
the empire, which beneficent nature hath treated 
more favourably. 

The quality of the foil is alfo very different. 
Sometimes it is barren, Sometimes fertile, ac- 
;:.r. cording 
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wording "as it is mountainous, level, or funk under book 
the waters. 

No fooner were the Spaniards mafters of this 
opulent and immenfe country, than they haftened 
to build cities upon it, in thofe places which ap- 
peared to them beft calculated for the maintenance 
of their authority, and in thofe which promifed 
them greater advantages from their conqueft. 
Such of the Europeans as chofe to fix there, ob- 
tained a fufficient extent of territory $ but they 
were obliged to fearch for planters, whom the law 
did not allow them. 

Another arrangement of things was obferved 
in the country places. They were mod of them 
diftributed to the conquerors in reward of their 
blood or their fervices. The extent of thefe do- 
mains, which were only granted for two or three 
generations, was proportioned to rank and fa- 
vour. A greater or lefs number of Mexicans 
were attached tp them as vaffals. Cortez had 
three and twenty thoufand of them in the pro- 
vinces of Mexico, Tlafcala, Mechoacan, and 
Oxaca, but with this diftinftion, that they were 
to belong to his family in perpetuity. * Oppreffion 
muft have been lefs fevere in thefe hereditary 
poffeffions than in the reft of the empire, fince 
in 1746, fifteen thoufand nine hundred and forty 
Indians were ftiil reckoned there, with eighteen 
hundred Spaniards, Meftees, or Mulattoes, and 
fixteen hundred negro (laves. 

- The country had none of' the animals necef- 

fary for the fubfiftence of its new inhabitants, 

for plowing the lands and for the other wants 

Vot. Ill, Z infepa- 
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B %?' K * ifeparable from a mixed fociety. Thefe thing* 
were all brought from the iflands already fub* 
je&ed to«Caftile, which had themfelves lately 
received them from our hemifphere. The ani- 
mals propagated with incredible rapidity. But 
they all of them degenerated ; and how indeed 
was it pofiible that they fhould not have expe- 
rienced very evident alterations, when they were 
weakened by croffing the feas, deprived of their 
ordinary food, and given up to the hands of per- 
forms who were incapable of rearing and taking 
care of them ? The (heep were the molt mate* 
rially aflfedted. Mendoza had fome rams brought 
from Spain in order to renew the degenerated 
race; and fince that period, the fleeces have been 
found of fi fufficient good quality to fupply ma- 
terials for confiderable manufactures. 

The multiplication of the cattle brought on * 
great increafe in the cultures. To the maife, 
which had always been the principal food of the 
Mexicans, the grains of our countries were added* 
At fiFft they did not thrive. The feeds of them, 
thrown at hazard among the briars, did not 
at firft yield any thing but thick and barren 
weeds. A vegetation too rapid, and too vi- 
gorous, did not allow them time to ripen, nor 
even to form themfelves: but this fuperabun- 
dance of juices gradually diminifhed $ and at 
length moft of our feeds, vegetables, and fruits, 
were feen to profper. If the vine and the olive 
tree were not naturalized in this part of the New 
World, this was owing to the prolybition of 

government, which intended to leave a mart 

open 
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©pen for the productions of the mother-country, book: 
Perhaps the foil and the climate would themfelves y - m - j 
have rejected *thefe precious plants; at leaft we 
have an authority for thinking fo, when we fee 
that the experiments which the Jefuits and the 
heirs of Cortez were allowed to try, about the 
year 1706, were not fuccefsful, and that thofe 
which have been fince made, have not been much 
more fo. 

Cotton, tobacco, cocoa, fugar, and fome 
other produdtions, were jn general profperous: 
but for want of hands or induftry, thefe articles 
were confined to an inland circulation. There 
is nothing but jalap, vanilla, indigo, and cochi-r 
neal, which conftitutes the trade of New Spairt 
with other nations. 

Jalap is one of the purgatives of moft fre- onhetuu 
quent ufe in medicine. It derives its-name from turco ' aj *' 
the town of Xalapa, in the environs of which ic 
grows plentifully. Its root, which is the only 
part in ufe, is tuberofe, large, lengthened out 
into the form of a French turnip, white on the 
infide, and full of a milky juice. The plant which 
it produces, hath bejen for a long time unknown. 
At prefent, we are informed, that it is a fpecies of 
convolvulus, refembling in its appearance that 
of our hedges. Its ftem is climbing, angular, 
and covered with a flight down. Its leaves, 
alternately difpofed, are rather large, downy on 
the upper fide, and wrinkled on the under, and 
marked with feven coftse: they are fometimes 
entire and cordiform, fometimes divided into 
feveral lobes, more or lefs diftinft. The flowers, 

Z % which 
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which grow in clufters along the ftem, have a 
calix, acorn-like at its bafe, deeply divided into 
five parts, and accompanied with two flowery 
leaves. The corolla, which is large and cam- 
paniform, whitifti on the out fide, and of a dark, 
purple within, fupports five white ftamina of un- 
equal length. The germen, which is placed in 
the middle, and furmounted with a fingle ftyle, 
becomes, as it ripens, a round capfula, inclofing 
in a fingle cell four feeds of a red colour, and 
very hairy. 

This plant is not only found in the neighbour- 
hood of Xalapa, but alfo among the fands of 
Vera-Crux. It is eafily cultivated. The weight 
of the roots is from . twelve to twenty pounds. 
They are cut into dices, in order to dry them. 
They then acquire a brown colour, and a refinous 
appearance. The tafte of them is rather acrid, 
and excites a naufea. The beft jalap is clofe, 
refinous, brown, not eafily broken, and inflam- 
mable. It is given only in fmall dofes, becaufe 
it is an adive and violent purgative. Its refinous 
cxtraft, made with fpirit of wine, is employed 
for the fame purpofes, but with ftill greater 
caution. There are feven thoufand five hundred 
quintals of this root confumed annually in Europe, 
which coft 972,000 livres*. 
oftbecui- The vanilla is a plant which, like the ivy, 
™!u*. thf grows to the trees it meets with, covers them al- 
moft entirely, and raifes itfelf by their aid. Its 
ftem, of the thicknefs of the little finger, is 
greenilb, flelhy, almoft cylindrical knotty at 

• 40,541!. 13 *. 4 d. 
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intervals, anjl farmentofe, as that of the vine. B ° y f* K ' 
Each knot is furniflied with an alternate leaf, 
rather thick, of an oval fhape, eight inches long 
and three broad. It alfo pulhes forth roots, 
which, penetrating the barks of the trees, ex- 
tra&s a fufficient degree of nourifhment from 
them to fupport the plant for fome time in vi- 
gour, when by accident the bottom of the ftem 
happens to be damaged, or even feparated'from 
the principal root. This ftem, when grown to a 
certain height, branches out, fpreads fideways, 
. and is covered with clutters of flowers, rather 
large, white on the infide, and greenifli without. 
Five of the divifions of their calix are long, nar- 
row, and undulated. The fixth, which is more 
internal, appears in the form of a horn. The pif- 
til, which they crown, fupports a fingje ftamina. 
It' becomes, as it ripens, a flejhy fruit, formed 
lifce a pod, of feven or eight inches long, which 
opens into three valves loaded with fmall feeds. 

This plant grows naturally in uncultivated 
lands that are always damp, fometimes under 
water, and covered with large trees; from whence 
it may be inferred, that fuch a kind of foil is the 
fitted for its cultivation. In order to multiply 
Jt, it is fufficient to plant at the foot of the trees 
fome branches or twigs, which take root and rife 
up in a fhort time. Some cultivators, in order 
to preferve their plants from rotting, prefer the 
fattening of them to trees, even at the height of a 
foot from the ground, Thefe plants foon throw 
out filaments, which, defcending in a ftrait line, 
penetrate into the earth, and form roots there. 

Z 3 Thi 
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b oo k The feafon for gathering the pods begins to* 
wards the end of September, and lafts about 
three months. The aromatic that is peculiar to 
them cannot be obtained without preparation. 
This preparation confifts in threading feveral 
pods, and dipping them for a moment in a cal- 
dron of boiling water to whiten them. They are 
afterwards fufpended in a place expofed to the 
open air, and to the rays of the fun. A thick 
and plentiful liquor then diftils from their ex- 
tremity, the exit of which is facilitated by a flight 
preflure, repeated two or three times in the courfc 
of the day. In order to retard the drying, tohich 
ought to go on flowly, they are rubbed over at 
feveral different times with oil, which preferves 
tfieir fupplenefs, and keeps them from infefts. 
They are alfo tied round with a cotton thread to 
prevent them from opening. When they are fuf T 
ficiently dried, they are rubbed in hands anointed 
with oil, and they are put into a pot that is var- 
riilhed, in order to keep them frelh. 

This is all that is known of the vanilla, which 
is particularly appropriated to perfume chocolate; 
the ufe of which has pafled from the Mexicans to 
the Spaniards, and from them to other nations; 
and even this information, which we have ob- 
tained concerning it, is entirely modern, and 
owing to a French naturalift. It is not pof- 
fible, that the matters of this part of the New 
World, notwithftanding the indifference they 
have hitherto (hewn for the hiftory of nature, 
fhould not have better information upon this 
matter. If they have not communicated it, it 

is 
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is becaufe they have been defirous of referving B ° VJ ° K 
this produ&ion exclufively to thetafelves, al- v- ■ v— ■* 
though only fifty quintals of it are annually 
brought to Europe, where they are not fold for 
more than 431,568 livres*. The time will come 
when this matter (hall be brought to light, and 
then the vanilla will be as generally known as 
the indigo is at prefent. 

The indigo tree is a ftrait and rather bufliy ofth«oii. 

ti • -r tars of the 

plant. From its root anfes a ligneous brittle 1*^*0 ttee. 
ftem, of the height of two feet, branching from 
the beginning, white on the infide, and covered 
with a greyifti bark. The leaves are alternate, 
jcompofed of feveral fmall leaves difpofed in two 
rows along a common cofta, which is terminated 
by a fingle foliolum, and furnifhed at its bafis 
with two fmall membranes which are called fti- 
pulse. At the extremity of each branch arife 
clufters of reddifh, papilionaceous flowers, rather 
fmall, and compofed of a number of petals. 
The (lamina, to the number of fix, and the piftil, 
lurmounted with a fingle ftyle, are arranged as 
they are in moft of the herbaceous flowers. The 
piftil is changed into a fmall rounded pod, (light- 
ly curved, one inch in length, and a line and a 
half in breadth, full of cylindrical, fhining, and 
brownifli feeds. 

This plant requires a light foil, well tilled, 
and never deluged with water. For this reafon, 
Tpots are preferred which are (loping, becaufe this 
pofition preferves the indigo plant from the (tag- 
ft&tion of the rain, whicfy might deftroy it, an4 

• 17,9821. 
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book f rorn inundations, that might cover it with a 
prejudicial flime. Low and flat grounds may 
alfo be employed for this culture, if channels 
and ditches are made to draw off the waters, and 
if care be taken to plant them only after the 
rainy feafon, which often occafions overflowings. 
The feed is fown in little furrows made by the 
hough, two or three inches in depth, at the 
diftance of a foot from each other, and in as 
ft rait a line as pofiible. Continual attention is 
required to pluck up the weeds, which would 
foon choak the plant. Though it may be fown 
in all feafons, the fpring is commonly preferred. 
Moifture caufes thi^ plant to (hoot above the fur* 
face in three or four days. It is ripe at the end 
of two months. When it begins to flower, it is 
cut with pruning-knives ; and cut again at the 
end of every fix weeks, if the weather be a little 
rainy. It lafts about two years, after which term 
it degenerates - 9 it is then plucked up, and planted 
afrefli. . 

As this plant foon exhaufts the foil, becaufe it 
does not abforb a fufficient quantity of air an4 
dew to moiften the earth, it is of advantage to 
the planter to have a vaft fpace which may re- 
main covered with trees, till it becomes nc- 
ceflary to fell them, in order to make room for 
the indigo ; for trees are to be confidered as 
fyphons, by means of which the earth and air re- 
ciprocally communicate to each other their fluid 
and vegetating fubftance; fyphons, into which 
the vapours and the juices being alternately drawn 
up, are kept in equilibrium. Thus while the fap 
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*fcends by the roots to the branches, the leaves B <* ° K 
draw in the air and vapours i which circulating 
through the fibres of the tree defcend again into 
the earth, and reftore to it in dew what it lofesin 
fap. It is in order to maintain this reciprocal in- 
fluence, that, when there are no trees to prefervc 
the fields in a proper ftate for the fowing of in- 
digo, it is cuftomary to cover thofe which arc 
€xhaufted by this plant with potatoes or lianes, 
the creeping branches of which preferve the frefh- 
nefs of the earth, while the leaves, when burnt, 
renew its fertility. 

Indigo/is diftinguilhed into feveral fpecies, of 
which only two are cultivated : the true indigo, 
which is the fort we have been fpeaking of, and 
the baflard indigo, which differs from the former, 
in having a much higher, more woody, and more 
durable ftem j in having its foliola longer and 
narrower, its pods more curved, and its feeds 
black. Though the firft be fold at a higher 
price, it is ufually advantageous to cultivate 
the other j becaufe it is not fo frequently re- 
newed, is heavier, and yields more leaves, the 
produce of which is, however, lefs, from an equal 
quantity. The firft will grow in many different 
foils : the fecond fucceeds- beft in thofe which are 
moft expofed to the rain. Both are liable to great 
accidents in their early ftate. They are fome- 
times burnt up by the heat of the fun, or choaked 
by a web with which they are furrtfunded by an 
infeft peculiar to thefe regions. Sometimes the 
plant becomes dry, and is deftroyed by another 
very common infeft ; at other times, the leaves, 

which 
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B 6 o K w hich are the valuable part of the plant, are del* 
youred in the fpace of twenty-foqr hours by cater- 
pillars. This laft misfortune, which is but too 
common, hath given occafioa to the faying, that 
the planters of indigo went to bed rich, and rofe 
jn the morning totally ruined, 

This production ought to be gathered in with 
great precaution, for fear of making the farina 
that lies on the leaves, and which is very valu- 
able, fall off by fhaking it. When gathered, it is 
thrown into the fteeping-vat, which is alargetuh 
filled with water. Here it undergoes a fermenta- 
tion, which in twenty-four hpurs at fartheft is 
completed. A cock is then turned, to let the 
<water run into the fecond tub, called the mortar 
or pounding-tub. The fteeping-vat is then 
cleaned out, that frefli plants may be thrown in 4 
and thus the work is continped without inter- 
ruption. 

The water which hath run into the pounding- 
tub, is found impregnated with a very fubtilc 
earth, which alone conftitutes the dregs or blue 
fubftance that is the objeft of this procefs, and % 
which muft be feparated from {he ufelefs fait of 
the plant, becaufe this makes the dregs fwim oa 
the furface. To effeft this, the water is forcibly 
agitated with wooden buckets that are full of 
holes, and fixed to a long handle. This part of 
the procefs requires the greateft precautions. If 
the agitation be difcontinued too foon, the part 
that is ufed in dying, not being fufficiently fe- 
parated from the fait, would be loft. If, on the 
ether hand, the dye were tQ be agitated too long 

aftef 
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after the complete reparation, the parts would be B ° y f * 
brought together again, and form a new com- 
bination j and the fait re-actingon thedregs would 
excite a fecond fermentation, that would alter the 
dye, fpoil its colour, and make what is called 
burnt indigo. Thefe accidents are prevented by 
a clofe attention to the leaft alterations that the 
dye undergoes, and by the precaution which th£ 
Workmenr take to draw out a little of it from time 
to time in a clean veflel. When they perceive 
that the coloured particles colleft by feparating 
from the reft of the liquor, they leave off fhaking 
the buckets, in order to allow time to the blue 
dregs to precipitate to the bottom of the tub, where 
they are left to fettle till the water is quite clear* 
Holes made in the tub at different heights are 
then opened one after another, and this ufelefi 
water is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the confidence of a thick muddy liquid, 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into the 
fettler. After it is ftill more cleared of much 
fuperfluous water in this third and laft tub, it is 
drained into facks ; from whence, when water 
ho. longer filters through the cloth, this matter, 
now become of a thicker confidence, is put in- 
to chefts, where it entirely lofes its moiftufe# 
At the end of three months the indigo is fit for 
fale. 

It is ufed in wafliing to give a blueifh colour 
to linen : painters alfo employ it in their water 
colours ; and dyers cannot make fine blue with* 
out indigo. The ancients procured it from the 

Eaft 
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B oo K g a ft Indies; in modern times it has been tranP- 
planted into America. The cultivation of ir, 
fucceflively attempted at different places, appears 
to be fixed at Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Loui- 
fiana, San Domingo, and Mexico. This laft 
fort, which is the moft efteemed, is known by 
the name of Guatimala indigo, becaufe it grows 
upon the diftridt of that famous city. The man- 
ner in which it is procured is worthy of re- 
mark. 

In thefe beautiful countries, where every 
cftate is from fifteen to twenty leagues in ex- 
tent, a part of this large fpace is annually devoted 
to the culture of indigo. For this purpofe it is 
fufficient to burn the fhrubs which cover the 
grounds, and carelefsly to pafs the plough once 
over them. This is done in the month of March, 
a feafon in which it very feldom rains in this 
delightful climate. A man on horfeback then 
fcatters the feed of the plant, in the fame man* 
ner as we fow corn in Europe. No one then 
pays any attention to this valuable produ&ion, 
till the time of gathering it. 

From hence it happens that the indigo grows 
in fome places and not in others ; and that the 
indigo which does not rife, is frequently choaked 
by the weeds, from which it might have been 
preferved by pulling them up frequently. Ac- 
cordingly, the Spaniards gather lefs indigo 
from an extent of three or four leagues, than 
other nations do from a few acres of land care- 
fully managed ; and their indigo, though much 
fuperior to any tnher, is not yet fo perfed as it 

might 
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might be. Europe receives annually fix thou- * 9® K 
fand quintals, of it, which coft 7,626,960 u— yl-j 
livres*. 

This profperity would infallibly increafe, if 
the court of Madrid were to enable the natives 
to cultivate indigo on their own account* This 
perfonal intereft, thus fubftituted to a foreigrl * 
one, would render them more adfcive and more 
intelligent; and it is probable that 'the abun- ' 
dance and fuperiority of the Mexican indigo, ~ 

would in time exclude that of the other colonies 
from all the markets. 

The cochineal, to which we owe our beautiful P fthe / 1 ! 1 - 

tore of tne 

fcarlet and purple colours, has not yet been found **fc"**kj 

any where but in Mexico. I had averted, from 

the teftimony even of the beft writers, that the 

nature of this colour was not known before the 

beginning of this century. Upon fearching into 

the originals, I find, that Acofta, in 1530, and 

Herrera, in 1601, had defcribed it, as well as 

our modern naturalifts. I therefore retraft, and 

wifh I could have an opportunity of doing the fame 

with regard to many other things I have written of 

the Spaniards. The ignorance of travellers, and 

the levity with which they confider the productions 

of nature in all its kingdoms, is the reafon that 

natural hiftory is fo full of falfities, which pafg 

from one work to another, and which are tranf~ 

xnitted from age to age, by authors, who i[uc- 

ceflively copy each other. We fcarce give our- 

fclves the trouble to examine, what we think we 

are 
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P o o H arc well acquainted with 5 and thus it is, thai 
after having propagated error, the teftimonies 
which delay inquiries prolong the duration of it 
ftill more. Another inconvenience arifing from 
this is, that philofophers lofe time, which is 
precious, in forming fyftems which impofe upon 
us, till the pretended fa£ts upon which they were 
founded have been ftewn to be falfe. 

The cochineal is an infe£t of the fize and form 
of a bug. The two fexes are diftindt as in mo$ 
pther animals. The female, fixed upon a point 
of the plant, almoft from the fir ft inftant of its 
birth, remains always attached to it by a kind 
of trunk, and prefents to the eye only an herni- 
fpherical cruft, which covers all the other parts. 
This covering is changed twice 'in twenty. five 
days, and is fprinkled over wkh a white and 
thick duft, which i$ immifcible with water. At 
this period, which is that of puberty, the male, 
which is much fmaller, and more flightly made, 
jflues out of a farinaceous tube, by means of 
wings with which he is provided. He flutters 
over the immoveable females, -and fixes upon 
e*ch of them. The fame female is thus viflted 
by feveral males, who perifh foon after foecun- 
datiop. The bulk of the female vifibly enlarges, 
till a drop of liquid, which efcapes from under 
her, fhews that the eggs, ^hich are in great 
number, will foon make their* appearance. The 
little infedts burft their covtrririg at the time of 
their birth, and foon Spread themfelves over the 
plant, to choofe a favourable fpot to fix upon. 
They particularly endeaypur tofhelter themfelves 

from 
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from the eaft wind. Accordingly, the (hrub B ° V J* K 
upon which they live, when viewed on that fide* 
appears quite green, while upon the oppofite 
fide, which the infefts have preferred, it is 
white. 

This fhrub, which is known by the name of 
nopal, or Indian fig, is about five feet high. 
Its ftem is flefhy, large, flattened, downy, a 
little rough, and covered with clutters of thorns, 
regularly difpofed upon its furface. It branches 
out very much, and grows narrow, as well as its 
branches, at every point of ramification : this 
gives to each portion of the plant thus made 
narrow, the form of an oval, thick, and thorny 
leaf, j It hath no other leaves but thefe. Its 
flowers, fcattered over the young ftems, are com- 
pofed' of a fcaly calix which fupports feverai 
petals and ftamina. The piftil, fu,rmounted with 
a fingle ftyle, and concealed at the bottom of the 
calix, grows along with it into a fruit that is fie 
for eating ; it refembles a fig, and is full of feeds, 
fixed in a kind of reddifh pulp. 

There are feverai fpecies of nopal. Thofe 
which have a fmooth ftem, with a number of, 
-thorns placed too clofe to each other, are not fit 
for the breeding of the cochineal. Thefe infefts 
thrive well only on that fort which hath few 
thorns, and a downy furface proper to give them 
a firmer footing. Wind, and cold rain, as well 
as too much damp, are injurious to the plant. 
The mode of lopping the trees is not advan- 
tageous. It is better to re* plant it every fix 
years, by putting feverai pieces of the ftems into 

cavities 
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B ° v ? * cavities of fome depth, difpofed in a quincunx, or 
a fquare, at the diftance of fix or eight feet from 
each other. A fpot thus planted, and diftin- 
gui fhed by the name of Nopalry, is ufually no 
more than one or two acres in extent, feldom 
three. Each acre produces as much as two 
quintals of cochineal, and one man is fufficient 
to cultivate it; he mud weed frequently, but 
with precaution, in order not to difturb the in* 
fedt, which would riot furvive if it were difplaced* 
The cultivator muft alfo take care to get rid of 
the animals that would deftroy the plant ; the 
moft formidable of which is a caterpillar, which 
makes its way even through the infide of the plant, 
and attacks the in fed underneath. 

Eighteen months after the plantation, the 
nopal is covered with cochineals'; but in order 
to diftribute them more regularly over the whole 
plant, and to prevent them from injuring each 
other, from their proximity, fmall nefts, made 
of the outfide rind of the cocoa, open to the weft, 
and filled with twelve or fifteen females ready to 
lay their eggs, are .fixed to fpines at certain dis- 
tances. The little ones which come out, fix 
themfelves on the nopal, and attain to their ut- 
moft growth in two months, which is the limited 
duration of their life. They are then gathered * 
and this operation is renewed every two months 
from Odober to May. The' crop may be lefs 
valuable if it fliould be mixed with another kind 
of cochineal of a lower price, or if there be a 
great quantity of males, which are in little efti- 
mationj becaufe they are lefs, and that they fall 
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off bpfore the time. This crop is to be gathered book 
fortie days before the laying of the eggs, either to > » u ■ * 
prevent the lofs of the eggs* which arc rich in 
^colour, or to hinder the little ones from fixing 
upon a plant which is already exhaufted, and 
muft be left to itfelf for a few months. Begin*- 
ning then by the bottom of the plant, the cochi- 
neals are fucceffively detached with a knife, and 
are made to fall into a bafon placed underneath, 
onfe of the edges of which being flattened, adapts 
itfelf exadUy to the plant, which is afterwards 
cleaned with the fame knife, or with a cloth. 

Immediately before the rainy feafon comes on, 
in order to prevent the total deftru&ion of the 
cochineals, which might be occafioned by the 
unwholefomenefs of the air, the branches of thff *• 
nopal, loaded with infant infe&s, are cut off. 
Thefe branches are laid up in the hotifes, where 
they maintain their freflinefs, as all mucilaginous 
plants do. Here the cochineals thrive during 
the bad feafon. As foon as that is paffed, they 
are placed on the trees, where the vivifying frelh- 
nefs of the air foon tnakes them propagate* 

The wild cochineal, a different fpecies from 
the fine, or mefteque cochineal, we have been 
fpeaking of, but cultivated in the fame places, 
and on the fame plant, does not require as much 
care and precaution; it is a more hardy infeft, 
and bears the injuries of the air better. The crop 
of it is confequently left variable in the produce, 
and may be gathered all the year. This in* 
fe<£t differs from the other, inafmuch as it is 
more voracious, lefs abounding in colour, and 
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enveloped in a kind of cotton, which it extends" 
two lines all round it. This fpecies multiplies 
more readily, fpreads further and fafter without 
any afiiftance; fo that a nopalry is foon covered 
with them. As its produce is more certain, as its 
price is equivalent to two thirds of that of the 
finer fort, and as it propagates upon all the 
fpecies of nopal, it may be cultivated with fuc- 
,cefs, but feparately ; becaufe, if it were placed 
near the other, it would ftarve it, and the other 
might alfo be fmothered under the down. This 
fpecies is alfo found in Peru, upon a very prickly 
i*opai, which is extremely common there. 

As foon as the cochineals are gathered, they 
are plunged in hot water to kill them. There 
are different ways of drying them. The beft is, 
to expofe them to the fun for feveral days, by 
which means they acquire a red brown colour^ 
which the Spaniards call renegrida. The fecond 
method .is to put them in an oven, where they 
affume a greyilh colour ftreaked with veins of 
purple, which hath given them the name of jaf- 
$eada. But the moft imperfeft, which is what the 
Indians moft generally pra&ife, confifts in put- 
ting them on plates along with their cakes of 
maize : in which procefs they are frequently burnt, 
and are called negra. 

Though the cochineal be claffed in the animal 
kingdom, the fpecies of all others the moft likely 
to corrupt, yet, it never fpoils. Without any 
other care than merely that of keeping it in a 
box, it hath been preferved in all its virtue for 
ages. 

This 
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• This valuable produftion would probably 
fucceed in different parts of Mexico; but hitherto 
fcarce any befidc the province of Oaxaca hath 
ferioufly attended to it. The crops have been 
more plentiful upon a barren foil, which is bene- 
ficial to the nopal, than upon a foil naturally fer- 
| • tile ; they have experienced lefs accidents in an 
' agreeably mild expofure, than in places where 
the heat and cold were more fenfibly felt. The 
: Mexicans were acquainted with the cochineal 
before the deftru&ion of their empire. They 
made ufe of it to paint their houfes, and to dye 
their cotton. We read in Herrera, that, as early 
as the year 1 523, the miniftry fent orders to Coftez 
to encourage the cultivation of it, The conquerors 
l rejedted this kind of labour, as they defpifed every 
' other, and it was configned entirely to the Indians* 
They are the only perfons who ftill carry it on ; 
though too frequently with funds advanced by 
the Spaniards, upon terms more or lefs ufurious. 
[ The produce of their induftry is all conveyed 
to the capital of the province, which is likewife 
• named Oaxaca. 

This town, to which there are beautiful roads 
leading up, and where a perpetual fpring prevails, 
rifes in the midft of a fpacious plain, covered 
with agreeable hamlets and well cultivated. The 
ftreets are wide, run in a ftraight line, and con- 
lift of houfes that are rather low, but conftrufted 
in a pleating manner. The fquares, the aque- 
duct, and the public edifices, are executed in a 
, good tafte. There are fome manufaftures of 
filk and cotton -, ' and the merchandife of Afia and 
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B o o k f Europe is in general ufe. We have an op- 
portunity of feeing feveral travellers, whom par* 
ticular circumftances , had ltd to Oaxaca. They 
have uniformly affured us, that of all the fettle- 
ments formed by the Spaniards in the New 
World, this was the one in which the fpirit of 
fociety had made the greateft progrefs. Thefe 
feveral advantages appear to be the refult of the 
cochineal trade. 

Exclusive of what is confumed by America 
and the Philippines, Europe receives annually 
four thoufand quintals of fine cochineal, two 
hundred quintals of granilla, a hundred quintals 
of cochineal dud, and three hundred quintals of 
the wild cochineal, which, when brought into its 
ports, are fold for 8,610,140 livres *• 

This rich article hath been hitherto cultivated 
only for the profit of Spain. M. Thierry, a 
French botanift, in defiance of more dangers 
than can be imagined, hath taken it away from 
Oaxaca itfelf, and tranfplanted it to San Do- 
mingo, where he cultivates it with a degree of 
perfeverance worthy of the courage which ani- 
mated him in obtaining it. His firft attempts 
have fucceeded beyond his expectations, and 
there is every reafon to hope that the fequel will 
anfwer to this fortunate beginning.. May this 
fpecies of cultivation, *as well as others, extend 
itfelf ftill further, and engage the attention of 
other, nations ! Are we not all brethren, all chil- 
dren of one common father, and are we not all 

* 35 3 »755** l & 8 * 8< *. 
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called to fulfil the fame dcftiny ? Is it necefiary book 
that I fhould thwart the profperity of my fellow- < y " * 
creature, becaufe nature hath placed a river or a 
mountain between him and me ? Doth this bar- 
rier authorife me to hate and to perfecute him ? 
How many calamities hath' this exclufive predi- 
lection for particular focieties brought upon the 
globe, and how many more will it ftill occafion 
in future, unlefs found philofophy lhould at 
length enlighten the minds of men, too long 
beguiled by factitious fentiments ? My voice is 
certainly too feeble to diflipate the delufion. But 
fome writers will undoubtedly arife, whofe rea- 
foning and eloquence will, fooner or later, per- 
fuade future generations, that mankind is of v 
greater concern to us than one's country $ or ra-> 
ther, that the felicity of the one is intimately 
connected with the happinefs of the other. 

To the great exportation we have been men- 
tioning, we mud add the following articles that 
are fent from Mexico : ten thoufand three hun- 
dred and fifty quintals of logwood, which pro- 
duce 112,428 livres *$ three hundred and ten 
quintals of a fpecies of Brafil wood, which pro- 
duce 4,266 livres f ; forty-feven quintals of 
carmine, whiph produce 81,000 livres J; fix 
quintals of tortoife-fhell, which produce 24,300 
livres §5 forty-feven quintals of arnotto, which 
produce 21,600 livres R $ thirty quintals of far- 
faparilla, which produce 4,147 livres fj forty* 

♦ 4,684!. 10 s. f 177 1. 15 s. 

t 3>37$1» § i>oi2l. ios. 
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* ° y f K four quintals of balfam, which produce 45,920, 
L^-v-— livres * j five quintals of dragon's blood, which 
produce 270 livres f ; and one hundred hides with 
the hair on, which produce 1,620 livres J, 

But, as if nature had not yet done enough for 
Spain, in granting to her, almoft gratuitoufly, 
all the treafures of the earth, which other nations 
cannot obtain without the hardeft labour, fhe 
hath alfo beftowed upon her, efpecially at 
Mexico, gold and filver, which are the vehicle 
or reprefentative of every produce. 

° f ^« Such is the dominion which thefe fhiningand 

^hc mines, fatal metals have over us, that they have coun- 
terbalanced the infamy and execration which the 
plunderers of America juftly deferved. The 
names of Mexico, Peru, and Potofi, no longer 
make us fliudder ; and yet we are men ! Even at 
this day, when the fpirit of juftice and the fen- 
timents of humanity are inculcated in all our 
writings, and are become the invariable rule of 
our judgments; a navigator, who fhould come 
into our ports with a veffel laden with riches 
avowedly obtained by methods equally barbarous, 
would land amidft the general acclamations of 
the multitude. . Where is then that wifdom^ 
which is fo much the boaft of the prefect age ? 
What is then that gold, which removes from us. 
the idea of vice, and prevents us from feeling that 
fenfe of horror which the fhedding of blood natu- 
rally impreffes us with ? There are undoubtedly 
fome advantages annexed to a medium of ex- 

* 1,913!. 6s. 8d. f |il. 58. j PjU ios. 
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change between nations, to an external repre- B o °. k 
fentation of all forts of value, to a common 
eftimate of all labours. But would not greater 
advantages have been obtained, if nations had 
continued in a ftate of tranquillity, detached 
from each other, ignorant and hofpitable, than 
thus to have become corrupted with the moll 
ferocious of all paffions ? 

The origin of metals hath not always been well 
underftood. It was long thought that they were 
as old as the creation. It is now believed, with 
greater reafon, that they are formed fucceflively. 
In fadt, it is impoflible to doubt, that nature is 
continually in aftion, and that (he exerts herfelf 
with as much power in the bowels of the earth, 
as in the regions of the fky. 

Every metal, according to the chymifts, hath 
for its principle, an earth which conftitutesand is 
peculiar to it. It prefents itfelf to us, fometimes 
in the form that charafterizes it, and fometimes 
under various appearances, when it requires a 
degree of habit and (kill to recognize it. In the 
firft cafe it is called native, in the fecond mineraU 
ized ore. 

Metals, whether native or mineralized, are 
fometimes fcattered by fragments in beds of earth 
that are horizontal or inclined. But this is not 
the place of their origin. They have been con- 
veyed thither by great volcanos, floods, and 
earthquakes, which are continually fubverting 
our miferable planet. They are commonly 
found, fometimes irf regular veins, and fome- 

v A a 4 - times 
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B °vi K ^ mcs * n detached mafles, within the rocks and 

mountains where they are formed. 

According to the conjectures of naturaJifts, 
from thefe large caverns which are perpetually 
heated there arife continual exhalations. Thefe 
fulphureous and faline liquors act on the metallic 
particles, attenuate and divide them, and put 
them in motion within the cavities of the "earth. 
They unite again ; and then, becoming too heavy 
to fupport themfelves in the air, they fall, and are 
heaped up one upon another. If, in their feveral 
motions, they have not met with other bodies, 
they form pure metals; which they do not, if. 
they happen to have been combined with foreign 
fubftances. 

Nature, which feems to have intended to con- 
ceal thefe metals, hath not been able to fecrete 
th£m from the avidity of man. From repeated 
obfervations, we are led to difcover the place* 
where there are mines. They are ufually found 
in mountains, where plants grow with difficulty, 
and foon fade; where trees are fmall and crooked; 
where the moifture of dews, rains, and even 
fnows, is foon dried dp ; where fulphureous and 
mineral exhalations arife; where the waters are 
impregnated with vitriolic falts ; and where the 
fands contain metallic particles. Though each 
of thefe marks, Separately confidered, be ambi- 
guous, it feldom happens, when all of them are 
united, but that the earth contains fome mine. 

But what are the terms on which we extradt 
this treafure or this poifon from thofe caverns 

where 
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■where nature had concealed it ? We muft pierce B ° y £ K 
1 rocks to an immenfe depth; we muft dig Cub* 
terraneous channels, to carry off the waters which 
flow in and menace us on every fide; we muft 
convey into immenfe galleries the wood of whole 
forefts cut into props; we muft fupport the vaults 

! of thefe galleries againft the enormous weight of 
the earth which perpetually tends to fill them up, 

! and to bury in theii; ruins thofe avaricious and 
prefumptuous , men who conftru&ed them; we 
muft dig canals and aqucdudts ; we muft invent 

l hydraulic machines of aftonifhing and various 
powers, and all the feveral kinds of furnaces; we 

i muft hazard being fuffbcated or confumed by a 

! vapour which takes fire from the glimmering 
flame of the lamps, without which the work could 
not be carried on ; and we muft at laft perifh by 
a confumption, which reduces human life to one 
half of its duration. If we confider how many 

' obfervations, experiments, and trials, all thefe 
works imply, we fhall carry the origin of the 
world far beyond its known antiquity. To fhew 
us the gold, iron, copper, tin, and filver, ufed 
in the earlieft ages, is to amufe us with an idle 
ftory which can only impofe upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy is finilhed, 

that of metallurgy begins. Its objeft is to fe- 

parate metals from each other, and to detach 

?■ . them from the extraneous bodies which envelope 

them* 

In order to feparate the gold from the (tones 
which contain it, it is fufficient to break them in 

f>ieces and reduce them to powder. The matter 

thus 
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B ° v ° K thus pulverized is afterwards triturated with 
quickfilver, which combines itfelf to this precious 
metal, but without forming any union, either 
with the rock, or fand* or even the earth, which 
were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards diftilled, which, on feparating,. 
leaves the gold at the bottom of the veffel in the 
ftate of a powder which is purified in the cop- 
pel* Native filver requires no other prepara- 
tions. 

But when filves is combined with other fub- 
ftances, or with metals of a different nature, great 
knowledge and confummate experience are requi- 
fite to purify it. Every circumftance authorifes 
us to think that this art is unknown in the New 
World. It is alfo generally acknowledged, that 
the miners of Germany and Sweden would find, 
in a mine that hath already been worked, more 
wealth than the Spaniard had been able to extraft 
from it. They would enrich themfelves by mines, 
which, through want of (kill, have been rejefted 
as inefficient to defray the expences of working 
them. 

Before the arrival of the Caftilians, the Mexi- 
cans had no gold except what the torrents de- 
tached from the mountains; they had ftill lefs fil- 
ver, becaufe the chances that might bring it into 
their hands were infinitely lefs frequent. Thefe 
metals were not employed by them as a medium 
of exchange, but only as obje&s of ornament, or 
of mere curiofity. They were little attached to 
them. Accordingly, they lavifhed the fmall 
quantity they had of them upon a foreign people, 

who 
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who made them their idol; and they caft it at the B ° VI ° K 
feet of their hones, who, while they were chew- 
ing the bit, feemed as if they were feeding upon 
them. But when hoftilities had commenced be- 
tween the two nations, and in proportion as the 
^nimofities increafed, thefe perfidious treafures 
were partly thrown into the lakes and rivers, in 
order to deprive an implacable enemy of them, 
who feemed to have croffed fo many feas for no 
other purpofe than to obtain the pofleffion of 
them. It was particularly in the capital and its 
neighbourhood that this praftice was adopted. 
After the empire was fubdued, the conquerors 
went all over it, in order to fatisfy their ruling 
paffion. The temples, the palaces, the private 
houfes, and even the meaneft hovels> were ran- 
facked and pillaged. This fource being exhauft- 
ed, it became neceffary to have recourfe to the 
mines. 

Those from which the greateft expe&ations 
could be formed, were fituated in countries which 
had not yet fubmitted to the Mexican yoke. 
Nuno de Gufman was commiffioned, in 1530, to 
reduce them to fubjeftion. The advantages 
which this commander derived from an illuftrious 
name, did not prevent him from furpafling in 
barbarity, all the adventurers who had previoufly 
deluged the unfortunate plains of the New World 
with blood. Trampling upon millions of car- 
cafes, he fucceeded, in lefs than two years, in 
eftabliihing a very extenfive dominion, from 
which the audience of Guadalaxara was inftituted. 
This was always the part of New Spain the moft 

abounding 
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book abounding in metals. Thcfc riches are more 
efpecially common in New Galicia, in New 
Bifcay, and chiefly in jhe country of Zacatecas. 
From the midft of thefe arid mountains is drawn 
the greateft part of thofe eighty millions of 
livres* which are annually coined in the mints 
of Mexico. The internal circulation, the Eaft 
Indies, the national i (lands, and the contraband 
trade, abforb near one half of this fpecie. The 
mother-country receives 44,196,047 of thefe 
livres t> to which we mud add, five thoufand 
f\x hundred and thirty-four quintals of copper, 
which are fold in Europe for 453,600 livres J. 

In the earlieft periods after the conqucft, all 
the payments were made with ingots of filver, and 
with pieces of gold, the weight and value of 
which had received the fan&ion of government. 
The neceffity of having a regular kind of coin 
was foon felt ; and towards the year 1 542, thefe 
original metals were converted into coins of dif- 
ferent fizes. Some copper coins were even 
ftricken, but the Indians rejected them. When 
they were compelled to receive them, they ufed 
to throw them, with contempt, into the lakes 
and rivers. In lefs than a year's time, the amount 
of more than a million of this coin difappeared* 
and it became neceffary to give up a medium of 
exchange, which difgufted the lower clafs o£ 
people. 

Although the breeding of cattle, cultivation, 
and the working of the mines, have not been 

* 3>333»333l- 6%. 8d. f 1,841,5011. 19s. 2<L 
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tamed nearly to fuch a degree of perfe&ion at * <^° R 
they would infallibly have been by an attive ^y^ 
people, yet the manufa&ures are ftill in a worft 
ftate. Thofe of woollen and cotton are very ge- 
neral ; but as they are in the hands t>f the In* 
dians, Meftees, and Mulattos, and that they < 
fervc only for the clothing of the middling clafs 
of people, they are inconceivably irnperfe&< 
Some better kinds have been made only at 
Quexetaco, where tolerably fine woollen clothtf 
arc manufactured. But it is particularly in the 
province of Tlafcala that the works are carried 
on with fpirit* The pofnion of this proline* 
between Vera Cruz and Mexico/ the mildnefs of 
the climate, the beauty of the country, and thd 
fertility of the foil, have attra&ed there mod of 
the workmen who have paflfed from the Old to 
the New World, Thefe manufactures have 
produced fuccefiively fi Ik- fluffs, ribands, gold 
and Giver, and other laces, and hats, which havo 
been confumed by fuch of the Meftees and Spa- 
niards as were not able to pay for the merchan- 
dise brought from Europe. Los Angeles, an ex- 
ten five, rich, and populous town, is the centre of 
this bufinefs. All the earthen-ware, and *noft of 
the glafles and cryftals that are fold in the empire, 
come from its manufa&ures. The government 
hath even fire-arms made there. 

The indolence of the people inhabiting New whttitthe 
Spain, muft be one of the principal caufes that Mcxi^hath 
_ have retarded the profperity of this celebrated ™J^J,£ 
region, but it is not the only one; and the diffi- f P erit J* 
culty of communication muft have added greatly 

to 
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■ o o K to this want of a&ivity. The circulation of trade 
is continually (lopped, by all the obftaclcs that 
can have been fuggefted by an unjuft and rapacious 
adminiftration. There are at moft but two rivers 
able to bear even fmall canoes, and neither of 
them pofleffes this advantage in all feafons. There 
are but few traces of roads even near the great 
towns; in every other part the provifions or mer- 
chandife can only be conveyed upon the back of 
mules, and every thing that is brittle upon the 
heads of the Indians. In moil of the provinces, 
the price which the traveller is to pay for lodg- 
ing, for horfes, for guides, and for provifions, 
is regulated by the police; and this cuftom, 
however barbarous it may be thought, is ft ill 
preferable to what is pra&ifed in places where li- 
berty feems to be more refpe&ed. 

These obftaclcs to public profperity have been 
increafed by the fevere yoke under which op- 
preflive matters held the Indians, upon whom all 
the hard labour was impofed. This evil is be- 
come more confiderable from the diminution of 
the hands employed to ferve the cupidity of the 
Europeans. 

The firft fteps of the Caftilians at Mexico were 
marked with blood. The carnage extended itfelf 
during the memorable fiege of the city; and it 
was carried to the higheft pitch of excefs, in the 
expeditions that were undertaken to fubdue de- . 
fperate people who had endeavoured to break 
their chains. The introdu&ion of the fmall-pox 
increafed the depopulation, which was ftiH aug- 
mented foon after, by the epidemic difeafes of 

*545 
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1545 and 1576, the firft of which deprived the B ° ° K 
empire of eight hundred thoufand inhabitants, 
and the fecond, of two millions, if we chufe to 
adopt the calculations of the credulous and ex- 
aggerating Torquemada. It is even demon- 
ftrated, that without any accidental caufe, the 
number of the inhabitants hath been infenfibly 
reduced to a very few. According to the regis- 
ters of 1600, there were five hundred thoufand 
tributary Indians in the diocefe of Mexico; and 
in 1741, there remained no more than one hun- 
dred and nineteen thoufand fix hundred and 
eleven. In the diocefe of Los Angeles there 
were two hundred and fifty-five thoufand] and 
there remained no more than eighty-eight thou- 
fand two hundred and forty. In the diocefe of 
Oaxaca there were a hundred and fifty thoufand; 
and there remained no more than forty-four 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-two. We da 
not know the changes that have happened in the 
diocefes of the fix other churches; but it is 
probable that they have been the fame every 
where. 

The cuftom which prevailed, and ftill prevails, 
among the Spaniards, Mcftees, Mulattos, and 
Negroes, frequently to take wives from among 
thelndians, while no one female of thefe branches 
|iath ever, or fcarce ever chofe hufbands from 
among them, hath undoubtedly contributed to 
the diminution of this race : but the effe<5l of 
this circumftance muft have been rather confined; 
and if we be not deceived, confequences much 

more 
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b o o r m ore extenfive have been produced by a fyftem 
of permanent tyranny. 

It mull be acknowledged, however, that in 
proportion as the population of the natives di- 
minifhed, that of the foreigners increafed in a 
very remarkable degree of progreffion. In 1600, 
the diocefe of Mexico reckoned no more thart 
feven thoufand of thefe families; and in 1741* 
their number was raifed to one hundred and 
nineteen thoufand five hundred and eleven* 
The diocefe of Los Angeles reckoned only four 
thoufand, and thefe Were raifed to thirty thoufand 
fix hundred. The diocfcfe of Oaxaca computed 
only a thoufand ; and thefe were raifed to feven 
thoufand two hundred and ninety-fix. The 
ancient inhabitants, however, have been but im- 
p^rfeftly replaced by the new ones. The culti- 
vation of the lands, and the working of the mines, 
were the ordinary occupation of the Indians. The 
Spaniards, the Meftees, the Mulattos, and even 
the blacks, . have moft of them difdained to at- 
tend to thefe great objedU : feveral of them live in 
a date of idlenefs. A ftill greater number of them 
devote a few moments to the arts and to com* 
mcrce. The reft are employed in the fervice of 
the rich. 

It is particularly in the capital of the empire 
that we are difgufted with this lad circqmftance. 
The inhabitants of Mexico, who for fome time 
had reafon to doubt, whether the Caftilians were 
a fet of robbers, or a conquering people, faw 
their capital almoft totally deftroyed by the cruel 
9 wars 
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Wars thit were carried on in it: . Cortez foon re- * °„ r K 
built it in a ftyle very fuperior to that in which it 
appeared before this cataftrophe. 

The city rifts in the midft of a great lake, the 
banks of which exhibit fortunate fituations, which 
would be delightful if nature were a little aflifted 
by the efforts of art. Upon the lake kfelf, the 
eye beholds with fatisfa&ion a number of float- 
ing iflands. Thefe are rafts formed by weeds 
interwoven with each other, and fufficiently folid 
to bear thick layers of earth, and even dwellings 
lightly conftru&ed* Some Indians live there, 
and cultivate a plenty of vegetables. Thefe An- 
gular gardens do not always occupy the fame 
fpace. Their fituation is changed, when this al- 
teration fuits the poflfeflbfs. 

Very wide banks raifed upon piles lead up to 
the city* - Five or fix canals convey all the pro- 
ductions of the country to its centre, and in it its 
moft beautiful parts; A wholefome water, which 
is derived from a mountain at the diftance only of 
five or fix hundred toifes, is diftributed in all the 
houfes, and even to all the different dories, by 
means of aquedu&s vefry well contrived. 

The air of this city is very ttfmpdratc: woollen 
clothing may be worn there all the year. The 
lead precautions are fufficient to prevent any in- 
conveniences from the heat. Charles V. afked a 
Spaniard; on his arrival from Mexico, how long 
the interval was there between fummer and win- 
ter? Juft as longi replied he, with great truth 
and wit, as it takes to p&fs out of fun/hint into the 
/bade. 

Vol, III. B b The 
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B ^1° * ^ HB advantage which this city hath of being 
the capital of New Spain, hath fuccefliveiy mul- 
tiplied its inhabitants. In 1777, the number of 
births amounted to five thoufand nine hundred 
and fifteen, and that of burials to five thoufand 
and eleven; from whence we may conclude, that 
its population is not much inferior to two hun- 
dred thoufand fouls. All the citizens are not opu- 
lent, but feveral of them are, perhaps, more fo 
than in any other part of the globe. Thefe riches, 
very rapidly accumulated, foon had a remarkable 
influence. Moft of the materials, which in other 
parts were of iron or copper, were here made of 
filver or gold. Thefe brilliant metals were ufed 
a? ornaments for the fervants, for the horfes, for 
the mod common furniture, and employed for 
the meaneft purpofes. The manners, which al- 
ways follow the courfe of luxury, were railed to 
the fame romantic train of magnificence. The 
women, within their houfes, were attended by 
thousands of Oaves, and did not appear in public 
without a retinue, which amongft us is referved 
for the majefty of the throne. To thefe extra- 
vagancies the men added ftill greater profufions, 
which they lavifhed upon the negro women* 
whom they raifed publicly to the rank of their mi A 
trefies. The luxury fo inordinate in the common 
a&ions of life, furpafled all bounds upon occa- 
fion of the leaft feftival. The general and pre* 
vailing pride was then in commotion, and every 
individual lavifhed millions to juftify his- own* 
The crimes neceflary to fupport thefe extrava- 
gances were previoufly expiated; for fuperftitkm 

declared 
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declared every man holy and juft, who beftowed B 0^° K 
large fums upon the churches. 

Ev^ry circumftance bore the mark of an 
oftentation hitherto unknown in the two hemi* 
fpheres ; the inhabitants were no longer fatisfied 
with a decent dwelling, fituated in wide and even 
ftreets. Moft of them required hotels, the extent 
of which was fuperior to either their convenience, 
or their elegance. Public edifices were multi- 
plied, without recalling to the mind of any man 
the profperous days of archite&ure, or even of 
the beft Gothic times. The principal fquares 
had all the fame form, the fame regularity, and 
the fame kind of fountain, with ornaments exe- 
cuted without tAfte. Trees that were ill chofen, 
and of a dirty appearance, deprived the walks 
of the ornaments which they might have received 
from avenues well diftributed, and from water- 
works. Among the fifty-five convents which 
had been founded by a fpirit of credulity worthy 
of pity, there were very few of them which did 
not create difguft from the faults of their con- 
ftru&ion. The numberlefs temples, in which 
the treafurcs of the whole globe were heaped up, 
were generally devoid of majefty, and were not 
calculated to infpire thofe who frequented them, 
with ideas and fentiments worthy of the Supreme 
Being, whom they came to adore. Among this 
multiplicity of immenfe buildings, there are but 
two that are worthy of fixing the attention of the 
traveller. One is the palace of the Viceroys 
where the tribunals of juftice are alfo holden, 
where the coin is ftricken, and where the quick- 

B b a filver 
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B °v? K ^ vtr 1S depofited. The people, who were 
driven to defpair by famine, burnt it in 169a. It 
hath been fince rebuilt ppon a better plan. It is 
a fquare with four towers, and is feven hundred 
and fifty feet in length, and fix hundred and 
ninety in breadth. The cathedral, begun in 1 573, 
and finifhed in 1667, would equally do honour to 
the beft artifts. It is four hundred feet in length, 
by one hundred and ninety-five in breadth, and 
hath coft 9,460,800 livres*. Unfortunately,. 
thefe edifices are not fo folid as it might be wifh- 
ed they were. 

We have feen, that Mexico was fituated upon 
a cpnfiderable lake, divided by a narrow flip of 
land into two parts, the one filled with fweet 
water, the other with fait. Thefe waters appear 
equally to flow from a high mountain at a fmall 
diftance from the city, but with this difference, 
that the fait waters rnuft necefiarily traverfe fome 
mines which communicate this quality to them. 
But befide thefe regular fprings, there exift, a 
little; further off, four fmall lakes, which in tern- 
peftuous feafons, fometimes difcharge themfelres 
into the great one with deftru&ive violence. 

The ancient inhabitants of this city had always 
been expofed to inundations, which made them 
purchafe, at a very dear rate, the advantages 
they acquired from the fituatioh they had chofeh 
to fix the centre of their power upon. To the 
calamities infeparable from thefe too frequent 
overflowings, the conquerors experienced the ad- 

ditional 
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<litional difappointment of feeing their heavier B ° £ * 
buildings, though railed upon piles, fink, in a 
.very fhor't time, from four to fix inches, in a foil 
that had not firmnefs enough to fupport them. 

Attempts were made, at different times, to 
turn afide thefe dreadful torrents: but the di- 
rectors of thefe great works had not fufficient 
ikill to employ the moft efft&ual means ; nor 
were the fubaltern agents fufficiently zealous to 
fupply, by their efforts, the want of capacity in 
their chiefs. 

The engineer Martines conceived, in 1607, 
the idea of a great canal, which appeared in 
general preferable to all the methods purfued 
before that period. In order to defray the ex- 
pences of this projeft, the government required 
the hundredth part of the value of the houfes, 
lands, and merchandife: a fpecies of impoft un- 
known in the New World, Four hundred and 
ieventy-one thoufand one hundred and fifty-four 
Indians were employed, during fix years, at this 
work; and the undertaking was afterwards judged 
to be impracticable. 

. The court, wearied with the diverfity of opi- 
nions, and the troubles they occafioned, decreed, 
in 1631, that Mexico fhould be abandoned, and 
that a new capital fhould be erefted on fome 
other fpot. The fpiritof avarice,, which obje&ed 
to the leaft facrifice; that of libidinoufnefs, which 
was afraid of having its pleasures . interrupted $ 
and that of indolence, which (huddered at the ide* 
of trouble; all the paflions, in a word* united 

t . 3 b ^ tbern* 
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* VI? K ^ inn ^ yes co oblige the roiniftry to change their 

«— v— r rcfolutions; and they prevailed. 

Upwards of a century palled away, Before the 
government attended to the duty of preventing 
the misfortunes of which the people were incef- • 
fantly complaining. At length their attention 
was routed. In 1763, it was refolved to cut a 
mountain, in which fame excavations only had 
till that time been made; and the' waters have 
fince had as free a paflage as .the public fecurity 
required. The commercial body have undertaken 
this great work for the fum of 4,320,000 livres *. 
They even agreed to pay whatever additional ex- 
penses this labour might be attended with, and 
that if there were any favings, they Qiould be ap- 
plied to the profit of the treafury. This gene- 
rality hath not been a virtue of mere oftentation. 
The merchants have expended 1,890,000 livresf 
in rendering this fervice to their country. 

Other works are meditated. The project of 
drying up the great lake that furrounds Mexico 
teems to be at a Hand; and perfects of the art 
require 8,100,000 livres $ to complete the new 
plan in a proper manner. This is a large fum. 
But what is money, when the bufmefs is to make 
the air wholefome, to preferve the lives of men, 
or to increafe provifions r What infinite good 
would the rulers of the world do, and how much 
will they be honoured, when the gold which they 
laviih in inordinate luxury, upon greedy favour- 

• iSo.owJ.. . t. 78,75*'- t 337»5«>I- 
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ties, or in idle caprices, (hall be confecratcd B ° v ** K 
to the improvement of their empire ! An any \ - -y— »* 
Jiofpital, conftru&ed with (kill and carefully 
managed; the abolition of beggary, or- the em- 
ploying of indigent perfons; the paying off of the 
national debt ; a moderate tax, diftributed with 
equity; the reformation of the laws, by the com- 
pofition of a clear and fimple code; fuch infti- 
tutions would raife t;heir glory to a higher pitch 
than magnificent palaces; than the conqueft of a 
province, after a number of viftories; than all the 
bronzes, all the marbles, and all the inferiptions 
of flattery, 

. If the court of Madrid, who have the greateft 
reafon to entertain fuch hopes, fhould do for 
Mexico what they have propofed, they will foon 
fee this famous city become the feat of govern- 
' ment* the place of the mint, the refidence of the 
moft ex ten five proprietors, the centre of all im« 
portant affairs ; they will behold it fbaring to a 
(till greater height, communicating to the pro- 
vinces under its dependence the impulfe it (hall 
have received, giving energy to induftry, increaf- 
ing internal circulation, and, by a neceffary con- 
Jequence, extending and multiplying its foreign 
connexions* 

That which Mexico hath formed with the £********• 

of Mexico 

Philippines, is the moft notorious of all thofe it *»*>.«*» 
maintains through the channel of the South ,,ppme, • 
Sea. 

When the court of Madrid^ whofe ambition 
increafed with their profperity, had conceived the 

B b 4 plan 
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* *L K plan of forming a great eftabltfhment in Afia* 
their attention was ferioufly engaged in confider- 
> ing of expedients to infure its fuccefs. This 
projedt was neceffarily attended with grtat dif- 
ficulties. The riches of America fo powerfully 
attracted the Spaniards, who confented to a vo- 
luntary exile, that it did not appear poQible to 
engage even the mod wretched of them to fettle 
at the Philippines, unlef? it were agreed to give 
them a fhare in the treafures of thofe iflands. This 
facrifice was refolvcd upon. The rifing colony 
was authorifed to fend every year into America 
India goods, in exchange for metals. 

This unreftrained freedom was attended with 
fuch important confequenccs, that the jealoufy of 
the mother- country was excited. Tranquillity 
was in fqme meafure reftpred, by reftraiuing a 
commerce, which was thought to b.e, and which 
really was, immenfe. The trade that was to be 
, allowed in future, was divided into twelve thou- 
fand equal (hares. Every head of a family was to 
have one, and perfons in office a number propor- 
tioned to their rank. Religious communities 
were included in this arrangement, according to 
the extent of their credit, and the opinion chat 
was entertained of their utility. 

The veffels which fet out at firft from the 
ifland of Cebu, and afterwards from the ifland 
of Lucpnia, originally took the route of Peru. 
The length of this voyage was prodigious. 
Trade- winds were difcovered, which opened a 
much fhorter paflage to Mexico $ and this branch 

of 
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of commerce was tranfa&ed on. its coaft, where B ® ° K 
it was fettled. 

A vessel of about two thoufand ton burthen is 
difpatched every year from the port of Manilla. 
According to the laws at prefent in force, and 
which have frequently been varied, this fhip 
ought not to carry more than four thoufand bales 
of merchandife, and yet it is laden with at lead 
double that quantity. The expences of build- 
ing, of fitting out, and of the voyage, which 
are always infinitely more confiderable than they 
ought to be, are fupported by the government, 
which receives no other - indemnification than 
75,000 piafters or 405,000 livres * per veflel. 

The departure of it is fixed for the month of 
July, After having cleared a multitude of iflands 
and rocks, which are always troublefome, and 
fometimes dangerous, the galleon fleers north- 
ward as far as the thirtieth degree of latitude. 
There thefljtrade-winds begin to blow, which con- 
vey it to tie place of its deftination. It is gene- 
rally thought, that if it proceeded further, it 
would nieel with ftronger, and more regular 
winds, which would haften its courfe : but the 
commanders are forbidden, under the heavieft 
penalties, to go out of the track that hath been 
marked out to them. 

This is undoubtedly the reafon that hath 
prevented the Spaniards, during the courfe of 
two centuries, from making the leaft difcovery 
upon an ocean, which would have offered fo 

jnany 
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* %/* K many objects of inftrudtion and advantage to 
more enlightened, and lefs circumfpedt nations* 
The voyage lafts fix months, becaufe the veffel 
is over-ftocked with men and merchandife, and 
lhat all thofe who are on board are a fet of timid 
navigators, who never make but little way during 
the night-time, and often, though without ne- 
ceflity, make none at all. 

The port of Acapulco, where the veffel arrives, 
hath two inlets, feparated from each other by a 
fmall ifland : the entrance into them in the day 
is by means of a fe a- breeze, and the failing out 
in the night-time is effe&ed by a land-breeze. 
It is defended only by a bad fort, fifty foldiers, 
forty- two pieces of cannon, and thirty- two of the 
corps of artillery. It is equally extenfive, fafe, 
and commodious. The bafon which forms this 
beautiful harbour is furrounded by lofty moun- 
tains, which are fo dry, that they are even deftU 
tute qf water. Four hundred families of Chi- 
nefe, Mulattos, and Negroes, which compofe 
three companies of militia, are the only perfons 
accuftomed to breathe the air of this place, which 
is burning, heavy, and unwholefome. The 
number of inhabitants in this feeble and mifer-* 
able colony is confiderably increafed upon the 
arrival of the galleons, by the merchants from all 
the provinces of Mexico, who come to exchange 
their filver and their cochineal, for the fpices, 
onuflins, china, printed linens, filks, perfumes, 
and gold works of Afia. 

At this market, the fraud impudently begun 
in the Old World, is as impudently completed 

1Q 
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in the New. The ftatutes have limited the fale B ^° K 
to 2,700,000 livres*, and it exceeds 10,800,000 t~ - y *J 
JLvres f. AH the money produced by thefe ex- 
changes fhould give ten per cent, to the govfcrn- 
ment : but they are deprived of three-fourths of 
the revenue which they ought to colled from 
their cuftoms, by falfe entries. 

After ftaying here about three months, the 
galleon refumes its courfe to the Philippine 
iflands, with a few companies of infantry, de- 
ftined to recruit the garrifon of Manilla. This 
veflel hath been intercepted in its paffage three 
times by the Englifh. It was taken in 1587 by 
Cavendifh, in 1709 by Rogers, and in 1742 by 
Anfon. The lead part of the riches with which 
it is laden remains in the colony ; the reft is dif. 
tributed among the nations which had contributed 
to form its cargo. 

The long paffage which the galleons had to 
make, had made it a defirable thing to have a 
port where they might refit and take in refrefti- 
ments. Such a port was found on the road from 
Acapulco to the Philippines, in an Archipelago 
known by the name of the Marianne iflands. * 

These iflands form • a chain which extends Defcriptk* 
from the- 13th to the aad degree. Several of 1%^' 
them are nothing more than rocks : but there are i fland f - . 
nine of them which are of fome extent. There tie * tbat 
it is that nature, in alt her richnefs.and beauty, obfcrwdia 
difplays a perpetual verdure; abounds in flowers thcm * 
of exquifice odour, in waters as clear as cryftal, 

* 
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falling into cafcades ; in trees loaded with flowers 
and fruits at the fame time, and in pifturefcjue 
filiations which art will never imitate. 

In this Archipelago, which is fituated under 
. the torrid zone, the air is pure, the flcy ferene, 
and the climate temperate. 

It was formerly ^inhabited by numbers of 
people, th£ origin of whom nothing remains to 
indicate. They were undoubtedly thrown on 
thefe coafts by fome ftorm ; but this event muft 
have happened fo long ago, that they had for- 
gotten their origin, and thought themfelves the 
only inhabitants of the globe. 

Some cuftoms, mod: of them fimilar to thofe 
of the other favages of the South Sea, ferve them 
inftead of a form of worfhip, of a code of laws, 
and of a fyftem of government. They pafled 
their days in perpetual indolence j and ic was to 
the bananas, to the cocoa-nuts, and efpecially 
to the rima, that they owed this misfortune or 
advantage. 

The rima, mentioned by fome travellers 
under the name of the bread-tree, is not yet well 
known to the botanifts. It is a tree, the ftem of 
which, that is high and ftraight, is divided to* 
wards its top into feveral branches. Its leaves 
are alternate, large, firm, thick, and deeply 
finuated towards their lateral edges. The 
youngeft of them, before they unfold them- 
felves, are inclofed in a membrane which dries 
up, and when it falls, leaves a circular impreffion 
round the ftem. They yield, as well as the 
other parts of the tree, a very vlfcous, milky 

fluid. 
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fluid. From the axilla of the fuperior leaves, * ° v ° * 
a fpongy fubftance is produced, fix inches in 
length, and covered all over with male flowers, 
very clofe to each other. Lower down, other 
fubftances are found, loaded with female flowers, 
the piftil of which becomes an elongated berry 
filled with a kernel. Thefe berries, which are 
fupporred upon one common axis, are fo clofe to 
each other, that they are confounded, and form, 
by their afiemblage, a very large fruit, ten inches 
in length, and befet with thick, fhort, and blunt- 
ed points. It appears that there are two fpecies 
or varieties of the rima. The fruit of one of 
them is pulpy on the infide, and full of kernels, 
which are good for eating, and which have the 
figure and tafte of the chefnut. The fruit of 
the other fpecies is fmaller : it hath no kernels, 
becaufe thefe come to nothing when it is perfectly 
jipe. The pulp of it is foft, fweetiih, and un- 
wholefome. But when it is gathered a little 
before it is ripe, it hath the tafte of the artichoke, 
and is eaten as bread, from whence it hath been 
called the Bread fruit. Thofe who wifh to keep 
it one or more years, cut it into dices, and dry 
it in the oven, or in the fun. 

There are three things which appear wor- 
thy of remark in the hiftory of the Marianne 
iflands. 

The ufe of fire was totally unknown there. 
None of thofe terrible volcanoes, the deftrudive 
traces of which are indelibly marked on the face 
of the globe ; none of thofe celeftial phenomena 
which frequently light up devouring and unex- 

pefted 
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* *vi° K P^&cd flames in all climates ; none of thofe for- 
tunate occurrences, which, by fridion or collifion, 
extraft brilliant fparks from fuCh a number of 
bodies : nothing, in a word, had given the peace- 
. able inhabitants of the Marianne iflands the leaft 
idea of an element fo familiar to other nations* 
It was neceffary that the refentment of the firft 
Spaniards that arrived upon thefe favage coafts> 
fhould burn feme hundreds of their huts, in or- 
der to make them acquainted with it. 

This ufe of fire was little calculated to give 
them a favourable idea of it, or to make them 
wifh to fee it appear again. Accordingly, they 
took it for an animal which fixed itfelf to the 
wood, and fed upon it. Thofe whom their igno* ' 
ranee of fo new an objeft had induced to come 
near it, having burnt themfelves, their cries in* 
fpired the reft with terror, fo that they did not 
dare to look at it but at. a great diftance. They 
dreaded the bite of this wild beaft, whom they 
thought capable of wounding them by the mere 
violence of its refpiration. They recovered, 
however, by degrees from the conftcrnation with 
which they had been feized : their miftake was 
gradually removed, and they at length accuf- 
tamed themfelves to the ufe of this valuable 
advantage, of which all other known people had 
been in poffeffion, from time immemorial. 

Another circumftance worthy of. attention is 
the fuperiority which the weaker fex had affumed 
over the ftronger in the Marianne iflands. Such 
was their afcendant, that the women there en- 
joyed unlimited power in their families $ that 

3 nothing 
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nothing could be parted with without their con- B o ° K 
fent, and that they had the free difpofal of every 
thing; that in no in (lance, even that of infidelity 
publicly acknowledged, it was permitted to be 
wanting in the attentions that were due to them ; 
that how little foever they themfelv.es might 
judge their hufbands to be deficient in mildnefs, 
complaifance, and fubmiflion, they were at li- 
berty to make a new choice * and that if they 
thought themfelves betrayed, they might pillage 
the hut, and cut down the trees of the traitor, or 
make their relations, or companions, commit the 
fame havock. 

But how could fuch ft range cuftoms have 
been eftablifhcd, and have taken r6ot? If we 
credit ancient or modern accounts, the men of 
this Archipelago were black, ugly, and de- 
formed ; they had moil of them a difgufting cu- 
taneous difeafe, notwithftanding the daily ufe 
of the bath. The women, on the contrary, had 
a tolerably clear complexion, regular features, 
an eafy air, fome graces, and a taftc for finging 
and dancing. It is not therefore furprifing that 
with all thefe means of pleafing, they fhould have 
acquired an abfolute empire, which cannot be 
fhaken. It is truly extraordinary, that there 
fhould have been any countries, and eipecially 
favage regions, where a difference fb marked 
hath been found between the two fexes. The 
unanimity of hiftorians upon this point, will 
probably never filence the doubts that naturally 
arife in the mind from fo improbable an ac- 
count. 

The 
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B o o k The united teftimonies of any number of wri- 
ters, cannot prevail again ft a well-known, gene- 
ral, and conftanc law of nature. We know, that 
in every part, except at the Marianne iftands, the 
woman has been found, as fhe ought to be, fub- 
jeft to the man. In order to induce me to believe 
this exception, it muft be fupported by another: 
which is, that in this region, the women were 
fuperior to the men, not only in underftanding* 
but even in bodily ftrength. If I be not affured 
of one of thefc fadts, I (hall deny the other ; 
unlefs, however, fome fuperftitious tenet have 
rendered their perfons facred. For there is no- 
thing which fu per ft it ion doth not alter, no cuf- 
tom, however monftrous, which it doth not 
eftablifli, no crimes to which it doth not lead, 
no facrifices which it doth not obtain. \( fuper* 
fticion, at the Marianne iflands, declares to man, 
It is the will of God that thou fhouldft cringe 
before woman; he will not fail to cringe to her* 
Beauty, talents, and wit, in all countries of the 
world, whether favage or civilized, will induce a 
man to throw himfelf at the feet of a woman : but 
thefe advantages peculiar to fome women, can- 
not eftablifh in any part a general fyftem, of the 
tyranny of the weaker fex over the ftronger* 
The man commands the woman, even in thole 
countries where the woman commands the na- 
tion- The phenomenon, at the Marianne ill and. 9, 
would be in the fyftem of morality, the fame as 
the equilibrium of two unequal weights, fuf* 
pended to levers of equal length, would be in 
the fyftem of philofophy. No kind of authority 

ought 
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otight to induce us to believe an abfurdity. But B ° VI ° K 
it may be Urged, that the women may have 
deferved this authority on account of fome 
important fervices, the memory of which may 
have been . loft. Suppofing this to be the cafe, 
the men would foon have forgotten the gratitude 
they might have fhewn in the firft inftance. 

The third remarkable thing in the Marianne 
iflands, was aprofs, or canoe, the lingular form of 
which hath always attra&ed the attention of the 
moft enlightened navigators. 

These people refided in iflands feparated from 
each other by confiderable diftances. Although- 
they had neither the means nor the defire of 
making exchanges, yet they wifhed to commu- 
nicate with each other. They fucceeded in this 
defign with the affiftance of a veflel, entirely fafe, 
though very fmall : a veflel fit for every naval 
evolution, notwithftanding the fimplicity of its 
cbnftruftion; and fo eafily managed, that three 
men were fuflicient for all the manoeuvres^ a 
veflel, which received the winds fideways, a cir- 
cumftance abfolutely neceflary in thefe latitudes * 
"which had the unparalleled advantage of going 
and returning, without ever tacking about, and 
merely by fhifting the fail ; a veflel, in a word, 
fo expeditious, that it ran twelve or fifteen knots 
in lefs than an hour, and that it fometimes went 
fatter than the wind. ■ All connoifleurs acknow- 
lege, that this profs, which is called flying* on 
account of its lightnefs, is the moft perfect kind 
of boat that hath ever been contrived ; and the 
invention of it cannot be diffused with the in. 

VoIm-IIL C c habitants 
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B ° VI ° K habitants of the Marianne iflands, fincc the mo- 
del of it hath never been found on any fea in the 
world. If it were reafonable to decide upon the 
genius of a nation, from one fingle diftinft art, we 
could not avoid havingthe greateft opinion of thefe 
favages, who, with coarfe utenfils, and without 
the afliftance of iron, have obtained effefts at fea y 
which the moft enlightened people have not been 
able to procure to themfelves from a multiplicity 
of contrivances. But in order to determine with 
judgment on this matter, it would require other 
proofs than a Tingle talent, which chance may 
have fupplied; and thefe proofs are not to be 
found in any hiftory. 

The Marianne iflands were difcovered in 1521 
by Magellan. This celebrated navigator called 
them the Ladrone Iflands, beeaufe their favage 
inhabitants, who had not the leaft idea of the 
right of property, which is unknown in a ftate 
of nature, ftole from on board their fhips fome 
• trifles which tempted their curiofity* The Spa- 
niards neglefted, for a long time,, to fix them- 
felves in this Archipelago, where there were none 
of thofe rich mines that excited their cupidity* 
It was only in 1668, that the fhips which flopped 
there, from time to time,, in their paflage from 
Mexico to the Eaft Indies,, landed a few miflion- 
aries on thefe iflands. Ten years after this, the 
court of Madrid thought that they did not gain a 
fufficient number of fubje&s by the means of per- 
fuafipn i and they fupported the fermons of their 
miflionaries with- a military force. 

Savages, 
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Savages, living by themfelves, and guided by B 
a wild inftindt ; to whom the bow and the arrow 
were even unknown, and whofe only weapon of 
defence was a large (tick : fuch favages could not 
refift the European arms and troops. Ncver- 
thelefs^ moft of them fuffered themfelves to be 
put to death rather than they would fubmit. 
A great number of them were the vidtims of the 
difgraceful maladies which their inhuman con- 
querors had introduced among them. Thofe 
who had efcaped all thefe difafters, took the de- 
fperate refolution of making their wives mifcarry, 
in order that they might not leave behind them a 
progeny of flaves. The population decreafed, 
throughout the whole Archipelago, to fuch a 
degree, that it became neceflfary, five-and-twenty 
or thirty years ago, to unite the feeble remains of 
them in the fingle ifland of Guam. 

This ifland is forty leagues in circumference. 
Its harbour, fituated in the weftern part, and de- 
fended by a battery by eight guns, is formed on 
one fide by a flip of land which advances two 
leagues into the fea, and on the other by * fhoal 
of the fame extent, which furrounds it almofl: 
circularly. Four ftiips may anchor here, fhel- 
tered from all winds except the weftern, which 
never blows hard in thefe latitudes. 

At the diftance of four leagues from this har- 
bour, upon the borders of the fea, and in a for- 
tunate pofition, the agreeable town of Agana is 
fituated. In this chief place of the colony, and 
in twenty-one fmall hamlets fcattered around the 
ifland, fifteen hundred inhabitants are diftributed, 

Ccz the 
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B °vt° K t ^ e unfortunate remains of a population formerly 
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The interior part of Guam ferves as an afylum 
and a pafturage for the goats, hogs, oxen, and 
poultry, which the Spaniards brougKt there at 
the time of the conqueft, and which have fincc 
become wild, Thefe animals, which muft either 
he fhot or caught in a trap, were the principal 
food of the Indians and of their oppreffors, wh^n 
the face of things was.fuddenly changed. 

An aftive, humane, and enlightened man, 
1 hath at length underftood, that population would 
not be reftored r but that it would even ftill con- 
tinue decreafing, unlefs he could fucceed in 
introducing agriculture into his ifland. This ele- 
vated idea hath induced him to become himfelf a 
cultivator. Stimulated by his example, the natives 
of the country have cleared thofe lands, the pro- 
perty of which he had promifed them. Thefe 
fields have been covered with rice, cacao, maize, 
fugar, indigo, cotton, fruits, and vegetables! 
the ufe of which, they had been fuffered to remain 
ignorant of during one or two centuries i their 
fuccefs hath increafed their docility. Thefe chil- 
dren of rude nature, in whom tyranny and fuper- 
ftition had completed the degradation of the 
human fpecies, have followed in the workfhops 
fome arts of primary neceflity; and have fre- 
quented, without any evident figns of reluftance, 
the fchools that have been opened for their 
inftru&ion. Their enjoyments have increafed 
with their, occupations ; and they have at length 
experienced happinefs in one of the fineft coun- 
tries 
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tries in the world : fo true it is that every thing book 
may be accomplifhed by mildnefs and benevo- 
lence, fince thefe virtues are capable of ex- 
tinguifhing refentment even in the mind of a 
favage. 

This uriexpe&ed revolution hath been brought-/ 
about by M. Tobias; who, in 1772, ftill go- 
verned the Marianne iflands. May this virtuous 
and refpeftable Spaniard one day obtain what 
would complete his happinefs, the confolation of 
feeing his favourite childrert forego their paffion 
for the cocoa-tree wine, and their turn fqr labour 
increafe i 

If the Spaniards, from the beginning, had 
been infpired with the reafonable views of the 
prudent Tobias, the Marianne iflands would have 
been civilized and cultivated. This double ad- 
vantage would have procured to this Archipelago 
a fecurity which it cannot expedt from a garri- 
fon of an hundred and fifty men, concentrated in* 
Guam. 

The conquerors, quiet in their poflfeflions, 
would then have devoted themfelves to their paf- 
fion for new difcoveries, which were at that time 
the prevailing turn of the nation. Aflifted by 
the genius of their new fubjefts for navigation, 
their aftivity would have conveyed the ufeful 
arts, and the fpirit of fociety, into the numerous 
iflands that cover the Pacific Ocean, and ftill 
beyond them. The univerfe would have been 
enlarged, as it were, by fuch glorious labours. 
All commercial nations would undoubtedly have 
derived, in procefs of timb, fome advantage 
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K from connexions formed with thefe regions, 
which were before unknown : fince it is impof- 
fible that one nation fhould enrich itfelf, and that 
others ftiould not partake of its profperity j but 
the gourt of Madrid would have enjoyed fooner, 
and more conftantly, the produ&ions of thefe 
new eftabli foments. If we do not miftake, this 
arrangement of matters would have been more 
advantageous to Spain, than that which confines 
the Marianne iflands to the furnifhingof refrefh- 
ments for the galleons, returning from Mexico to 
the Philippines, as California is deftined to fup- 
ply them to thofe which go from the Philippines 
to Mexico. 
/ncWand California is properly a long neck of land, 
of Cahfor- which proceeds from the northern coafts of Ame- 
rica, and runs along between eaft and fouth as 
far as the torrid zone : it is wafhed oji each fide 
by the Pacific Ocean. The part that is known of 
this peninfula is three hundred leagues long, and 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

It is impoflible that, throughout fuch an ex- 
tent of country, the nature of the foil and the 
temperature of the airfliould be every where the 
fame. It may l?e faid, however, that, in gene- 
ral, the climate here is dry and exceflively hot$ 
the ground bare, ftony, mountainous, fandy, and 
confequently barren, and unfit for agriculture and 
for the breeding of cattle. Amidft the (mail num- 
ber of trees that are found here, the moft ufeful is 
the pitahaya, the produce of which conftitutesthe 
principal food of the Californians. This tree is 
a fpecies of the Cereus Peruvianas, which, like the 

reft 
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reft of the fame clafs, hath no leaves. Its ftems, B ° ° K 
which are ftraight and fluted, have their fides full 
of prickles, and furnifli an immediate fupport to 
fome whitifh flowers, fimilar to thole of the no- 
pal on which the cochineal lives, but much 
longer. The fruits which fucceed thefe flowers 
have inequalities upon their furface, which arc 
produced by the remaining bafis of the fcales of 
the calix. They are of the fize of a hen's egg, 
red on the outfide, and filled in the infide with a 
white pulp fit for eating, and fweeter and more 
delicate than the ordinary fig. In the midft of 
this pulp are found fome fmall, black, and 
lhining feeds. 

The fea, which is richer than the land, fwarms 
with moft excellent fifh of every kind. But the 
circumftance which renders the gulph of Califor- 
nia of more importance is the pearls, which, in 
the fi(hing-feafon, draw there, from the feveral 
provinces of Mexico, a fet of greedy men, who 
have been fubjefted to the tax of giving the fifth 
part of their fifhery to government. 

The Californians are well-made, and verv 
ftrong. They are extremely pufillanimous, in- 
conftant, indolent, ftupid, and even infenfible. 
They are children, in whom reafon is not yet 
unfolded. They are more fwarthy 'than the 
Mexicans. This difference of colour proves that 
the civilized ftate of fociety fubverts or totally 
changes the order and laws of nature, fince we 
finS under the temperate zone a favage people, 
that are blacker than the civilized nations of the 
torrid zone, 

C c 4 Before 
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Before the Europeans had penetrated into Car 
lifornia, the natives had no form of religion ; and 
that of their government was fuch as might be 
expected from their ignorance. Each nation was 
an affemblage of feveral cottages, more or lefs 
numerous, that were all mutually confederated 
by alliances, but without any chief. They were 
ftrangers even to filial obedience, although this 
fentiment be, if not more lively, at leaft more 
pure, in the ftate of nature than in that of 
fociety. 

In reality, the helps which a regular fyftem 
of police allures to all individuals among civil- 
ized nations, the young favages cxpeft only from, 
their father. It is he who provides for their 
fubfiftence when they are children, and who 
watches for their fafety. How is it poffible that 
they (hould not have recourfe to his benevolence I 
How fliould they not avoid, with care, what might 
deprive them of his fupport ? 

Respect, which is nbt exacted, can fcarce be 
diminifhed in children, who conftantly return, 
impelled by habit ftill more than by want, to the 
cottage in which they were born, and from which 
they never wander to any diftance. The repa- 
rations which education, induftry, and trade, fo 
frequently occafion amongftus, and which cannot 
but loofen the ties of kindred, are unknown 
among the favages. They remain with the per- 
fon to whom they owe their exiftence, as long as 
he lives. It is not poffible, therefore, that they 
lhould deviate from obedience. They receive no 
imperious orders* There is no being more free 

than 
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than the little fayage. He is born in a date of B ° *> * 
liberty. He goes and comes, walks out and 
returns, and even fleeps from home, without 
ever being aflced what he hath be^n doing, on 
what hath been become of him. The idea of 
exerting family authority, in order to bring him 
back, if he fhould chufe to difappear, would never 
be fuggefted. Nothing is fo common in cities 
as bad fathers; but there are none to be found 
amidft the forefts. The more focieties increafe 
in opulence and luxury, the lefs are the claims'of 
confanguinity attended to. We may even ven- 
ture to fay, that the feverity, variety, and long 
continuance of pur fyftem of education; that all 
thefe feveral fatigues contribute to alienate the 
affedtion of our children for us. Nothing but 
experience can reconcile them to us. We are. 
obliged to wait a long time before our cares are 
returned with gratitude, and our reprimands are 
forgotten* The favage hath never hfeard any of 
thefe from the mouth of his parents. He was 
never chaftifed by them. When he knew how to 
ftrike the animal on whom he was to feed, he 
had fcarce any thing more to learn. His paffions 
being natural, he can fatisfy them without dread- 
ing the feverity of his parents; while there arc 
numberlefs motives which oblige our parents to 
counteraft our propenfities. Can it be fuppofed 
that there is not one child among us, who, im- 
pelled by the defire of enjoying fpeedily a large 
fortune, does not think that his father lives too 
long? We wifh we could perfuade ourfelves that, 
there were not. The heart of the favage, to 

whom 
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B ° ° K whom his father hath nothing to leave, is a ftran- 
gcr to this kind of parricide. 

In our families, children are apt to think that 
their aged parents talk at random i ; but it is not 
the fame in the hut of the favage. There is very 
little talking in it, and a high opinion is enter- 
tained of the wifdom of parents. Their inftruc- 
tions fupply the deficiency of obfervation refpeft- 
ing the craft of animals, the woods which con- 
tain game, the coafts abounding in fifh, and the 
feafons and times proper for hunting and fifh- 
ing. If the old man fhould relate any particu- 
larities of his wars or of his travels; if he fhould 
recall the memory of the battles he hath been 
engaged in, or of the fnares he hath efcaped ; 
if he fhould elevate his mind to explain to his 
children fome of the moft fimple phenomena of 
nature; if, on a ftar-light night, ftanding at the 
entrance of his hut, he fhould trace out to ^hem, 
with his finger, the courfe of the conftellations 
that glitter over their heads, according to the 
limited knowledge he hath of them: all thefe 
circumftances will excite their admiration of 
him. Should a ftorm come on, fhould arty revo- 
lution happen upon the earth, in the air, or in 
the waters, or fhould any agreeable or diftr effing 
event take place, all the children exclaim, our 
father foretold it to us ; and their fubmiffion to 
his counfels, as well as their veneration for his 
perfon, is increafed. When he is drawing near 
t6 his laft moments, anxiety and grief are painted 
in their countenances, their tears flow at his 
death, and a long- continued frlence prevails 

around 
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ground his bed. He is laid in the earth, and his B ~° ° K 
burial-place is facred, Annual honours are paid 
to his afhes; and, in important or doubtful cir- 
cumftances, they are fometimes confuked. ChiU 
dren, alas! among ourfelves are devoted to fo 
many diffipations, that their fathers are foon for^ 
gotten by them. It is not, however, that J 
prefer a fav^ge to a civilized ftate. This is a 
proteftation I have made more than once. But 
the more I refiedl upon this point, the more it 
feems to me, that from the mod rude to the moft 
civilized ftate of nature, every thing is nearly 
compenfated, virtues and vices, natural good 
$nd evil. In the foreft, as well as in fociety, the 
happinefs of one individual may be lefs or greater 
than that of another: but I imagine that nature 
hath fet certain bounds to the felicity of every 
confiderable portion of the human fpecies, be- 
yond which we have nearly as much to lofe as to 
gain. 

. Mexico had no fooner been pacified, than 
Cortez conceived the projeft of adding California 
to his conquefts. He undertook this expedition 
himfelf, in 1526 ; but it was not a fuccefsful one. 
Thole which were afterwards undertaken in rapid 
fucceffion to each other, during the courfe of 
two centuries, were not more fortunate; whether 
the expences of them were fupported by indivi- 
duals or by the government: this continuance of 
^dycrfe fortune may be accounted for. 

T«E cuftom of taking views, tracing plans, 
or charts, of the places that werfc vifited, was not 
then very common. If fome adventurer, more 

, . intel- 
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book intelligent, or more laborious than his compa- 
nions, wrote an account of his voyage, it was 
feldom depofited in the public regifters; and if 
it were, it was buried in the duft and forgotten* 
The printing of it would have remedied this in- 
convenience ; but the fear of making foreigners 
acquainted with what it was impoflible to conceal 
from them, occafioned this mode of communi- 
cation to be rejedied. Thus it was, that the 
people gained no experience. Abfurdities were 
perpetuated ; and the laft commanders who un- 
dertook thefe expeditions, mifcarried by the fame 
faults that had prevented the fuccefs^of the for- 
mer. 

The conqueft of California had been entirely 
given up, when the Jefuits, in 1697, folicited 
permiffion to undertake it. As foon as they had 
obtained the confent of government, they began 
to execute a plan of legiflation, which they had 
formed from accurate ideas of the nature of the 
foil, the charafter of the inhabitants, and -the in- 
fluence of the climate. Their proceedings were 
not direfted by fanaticifm. They arrived among 
the favages whom they intended to civilize, with 
curiofuies that might amufe them; with corn 
for their food, and with apparel calculated to 
pleafe them. The hatred thefe people bore to 
the Spanifh name could not fupport itfelf again ft 
thefe demonftrations of benevolence* They tef- 
tified their acknowledgments as much as their, 
want of fenfibility and their inconftancy would 
permit them. Thefe faults were partly over- 
cpme by the religious iaftitqtors, who purfued 

their 
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their projeft with a degree of warmth and afliduity book 
peculiar to their fociety. They made themfelves 
carpenters, mafons, weavers, and hufbandmenj 
and by thefe means fucceeded in imparting know- 
ledge, and, in fome meafure, a tafte for the mod 
ufeful arts, to this favage people, who have been 
all fucceffively formed into one body. In 1745* 
they compofed forty-three villages, that were fe- 
parated from each other by the barrennefs of the 
foil, and the want of water. 

The inhabitants of thefe fmall villages fubfift 
principally on corn and pulfe, which they culti- 
vate, and on the fruits and domeftic animals of 
Europe, the breeding of which is an objedt of 
continual attention. The Indians have each 
their field, and the property of what they reap . 
but fuch is their want of forefight, that they 
would fquander in a day what they had gathered, 
if the miffionary did not take upon himfelf to 
diftribute it to them as they ftand in need of it. 
Th^y already manufacture fome coarfe fluffs^ 
The neceflaries they are in want of are purchafed 
with pearls, which they fifh in the gulph, ancl with 
wine nearly refembling that of Madeira, which 
they fell to New Spain and to the galleons ; and 
the ufe of which, experience hath fhewn, it is ne- 
ceflary to prohibit among them. 

A few laws, that are very fimple, are fufficient 
to regulate this rifing ftate. In order to enforce 
the obfervance of them, the miffionary chufes the 
moft intelligent perfon of the village; who is im- 
powered to whip and imprifon ; the only punifh- 
ments of which they have any knowledge. 

So 
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book So many .cruel and deftruftive fcenes have 
hitherto diftreffed our minds, that we may be 
permitted to flop for a moment in confiderihg 
labours that were infpired by humanity, and di- 
' re&ed by benevolence : all other cpnquefts had 
been made by force of arms. We have feen no* 
thing but men deftroying or loading each other 
with chains. The regions we have gone over, 
have fucceflively prefented to us fo many fcenej 
of perfidy, of ferocioufnefs, of treachery, of ava- 
rice, and of all the crimes to which man, is 
ftimqlated by the combination and violence of 
the moft inordinate paffions. The traces of our 
pen have been conftantly marked with blood. The 
region we are now entered upon, is the only one 
which hath been fubdued by reafon. Let us 
repofe ourfelves, and take breath. Let the pic- 
ture of innocence and peace diflipate the gloomy 
ideas with which we have hitherto been affailed. 
and relieve us for a moment from thofe painful 
fenfations with which our heart hath fo conftantly 
been opprefled, agonized, and torn. Alas! the 
new fenfations I experience will laft too fhort a 
time to excite envy. Thofe great cataftrophe$ 
which fubvert the globe, and the defcription of 
which is pieafing to all readers, from the vio- 
lence of the ihocks they receive from them, and 
from the tears, partly delicious, and partly bitter,, 
which they draw from their eyes, will foon fully 
the remainder of thefe deplorable annals. Rea- 
ders, are ye wicked, or are ye good ? If ye were 
good, ye would not, it fhould feem, liften to the 
recital of thefe calamities i if ye are wicked, ye 
H would 
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would hear them without (bedding a tear* Yet, I book 
perceive your eyes are overflowing. Ye pint after 
happinefs, and yet misfortune alone can awaken 
your attention. The reafon of it is plain. The 
afflidtions of others afford you comfort in your. 
own, and your felf-eftimation is inereafed, by the 
compaflion you beftow upon them* 

In all California there are only two garrifons, 
each confiding of thirty men, and a foldier with 
every mifiionary. Thefe troops were chofen by 
the legislators, and were under their orders, though 
they were paid by the government. The court 
of Madrid faw no inconvenience in leaving thefe 
trifling forces in the hands of thofe who had 
acquired their confidence 5 and they have been 
convinced, that this was the only expedient to 
preferve their new conquefts from a fyftem of op- 
predion totally deftrudtive. 

Such was the ftate of affayrs when, in 1767, the 
court of Madrid expelled the Jefuits from Cali- 
fornia, as they did from all the other provinces. 
Thefe miflionaries had formed the projedt of car- 
rying on their labours upon the two (hores of the 
fea, as far as the chain of mountains which con- 
nects California with New Spain. They wiflied 
to raife the empire, the fubjedts of which they 
were increafing, to a degree of power, that might 
allow them to behold with tranquillity the vojfages 
of the Ruffians, and the difcovery of the North- 
weft paflage, which the Englilh have been in 
fearch of for fo long a time. Far from abandon- 
ing thefe great projects, it is faid that the Spanifli 
xniniftry hath extended them ftill further. It will 

not 
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boor not even be long before the inhabitants of the 
two hemifpheres will fee them carried into execu- 
tion, unlefs fome unfurmountable obftacles, pro- 
ceeding from unexpe&ed events, fhould counter- 
aft their plans. 

But till thefe vaft (peculations fhall either be 
annihilated or realifed, .California ferves for a 
port of refrelhment for (hips that fail from the 
.Philippine i (lands to Mexico. Cape St. Lucas > 
fituated at the fouthern extremity of the peninfula, 
is the place where they touch. There they find 
a good harbour, refrelhments, and (ignals, which 
give them information of the appearance of any- 
enemy in thefe latitudes, which are the moft dan- 
gerous for "them. It was in 1734 that the galleon 
arrived there for the firft time; where it hath ever 
fince been ordered, or compelled by neceffity, to 
(lop. 

- ' The fyftem, adopted by all the dates of Europe, 
of holding colonies in the moft abfolute depend- 
ance* on the mother-country, hath always ren- 
dered the connexions of Mexico with Afia fulpi- 
cious to feveral of the Spanifh politicians. Far 
from agreeing with them in opinion, Alberoni 
wifticd to give an unlimited extenfion to the 
freedom of thefe connexions. It appeared to 
him a very wife plan, that the Eaft Indies fhould 
clothe the two continents of America. It was 
his idea, that the colonifts would be dreffed 
more to their tafte, at a cheaper rate, and in a 
manner more fuitable to the climate. In times 
of the European wars they would not be expofed^ 
as they frequently had been, to the want of the 

moft 
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moft common and neceflarv articles of life. B °J? K 
They would be richer, more attached to the 
mother-country, and better able to defend them- 
felves again ft the enemies it might draw upon 
them. Thefe enemies themfelves would be left 
formidable, becaufe they would gradually lofe the 
ftrength which they acquire from furnilhing Mex- 
ico and Peru with provifions. Spain, in a word, 
by colled ing from the merchandife of India the 
fame duties which it receives from thofe that are 
furnilhed by its rivals, would lofe no part of its 
revenue. It might even, upon emergencies, ob- 
tain from its colonies fuccours, which, at prefent, 
they have neither the will nor the power to fupply. 

The views of this bold and enterprifing mi- 
nifter were extended (till further. He wiflied 
that the mother T country itfelf fhould form im- 
menfe connections with the Eaft, through the 
medium of its American .colonies. According 
to him, the Philippines, which had hitherto paid 
an enormous tribute to the induftry of the Euro- 
pean or Afiatic nations, that furnifhed them 
with manufa&ures, or productions, might fend 
their inhabitants in fearch of them, upon their 
own (hips, and obtain them, at firft hand. By 
giving the fame quantity of metals as their com- 
petitors, they would purchafe at a cheaper rate, 
becaufe thefe metals coming dire&ly from 
America, would not have incurred fo much ex- 
pence, as thofe vfrhich are conveyed into our 
regions, before they go to India. The mer- 
chandife embarked at Manilla, would arrive at 
Panama, upon an ocean perpetually calm, in a 

Vol. III. D d very 
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boo* vcr y ftfaight line, and with the fame winds. By 
means of a very (hort can*l» which hath been foli- 
cited a long time by the merchants, the cargoes 
would afterwards be eafily conveyed to the mouth 
of the Chagre, where they would be embarked for 

Europe. 

Alberoni was well aware, that thofc powers, 
whofe interefts this arrangement would prejudice, 
and whofe trade it would ruin, would endeavour 
to obftruft its but he thought himfelf in a con* 
dition to bid defiance to their refentment in the 
European fcas, and be had already given orders 
for putting the coafts and harbours of the South 
Sea in a ftate not to fear the efforts of any feeble 
fquadrons that might attack them. 

These views were approved of by fome. Thofc 
who were enthufiafts in favour of Alberoni, and 
there were many of them, conceived them to be 
the fublime efforts of a powerful genius, for the 
prosperity and glory of a monarchy, which he 
was endeavouring to reftore to its former fplen~ 
dour. Others, and thefe were the greater num- 
ber, confidered thefe projedh, fo great in appear- 
ance, merely as the ravings of a difordered 
imagination, which exaggerated the refources of 
a ruined ftate, and which flattered itfelf that it 
fhould give the commerce of the whole world to 
a nation reduced, for two centuries paft, to the 
irnpoffibility q{ carrying on its own. The diC 
grace of this extraordinary man quieted the fer- 
ment which he had raifed in the two hemifpheres. 
The connexions of the Philippines with Mexico 
continued upon the former footing, as well as 

thofc 
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thofe which this great province maintained with book 
Peru by the South Sea. v . -.Xlf 

The coafts of Mexico do not refemblc thofe communi- 
of Peru, where the vicinity and height of the M«?cowhh 



Peru and 
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keep up regular and mild winds. As foon as the by rocan ' of 



Cordelenfc entertain a perpetual fpring, and ll2'$°tu 



line is crofled, at the height of Panama, the free 
communication of the atroofphere from Eaft to 
Weft being no lcrnger interrupted by that prodi- 
gious chain of mountains, the climate becomes 
different* The navigation, indeed, is eafy and 
fafe in thefe latitudes from the middle of 
O&ober to the end of May J but during the reft 
of the year, the calms and ftorms which alter- 
riately prevail, render the fea troublefome and 
dangerous. 

The coaft which borders this ocean, hath an 
exteqt of fix hundred leagues. Formerly, not 
one fingle trading veflel, nor fiihing fmack, was 
known to come out of the ports which nature hath 
formed there. This ina&ivity was partly owing 
to the indolence of the people: but the fatal 
arrangements made by the court of Madrid, had 
contributed ftill more to produce it. 

When the empire of the Incas, and that of 
Montezuma, firft became provinces of Spain, the 
communication between them by the South Sea 
was open and uncontrouled. Some time after 
this, it was reftrained to two flvips; and in 1636 
<it was entirely prohibited. Urgent and repeated 
rcprefentations determined the government to 
open it again at the end of half a century, but 
< D d 2 with 
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B %? K with rcftri&ions that rendered it of no effeft. It: 
was not till 1774, that North and South America 
were allowed to make all the exchanges which 
their mutual intereft might require. The fcveral 
parts of the two regions will undoubtedly derive 
great advantages from this new arrangement of 
things. It may however be foretold,, that it will 
be more ferviceable toGuatimala than to any other 
country. 

This audience extends its important jurifdic- 
tion over twelve leagues to the Weft, fixty to the 
Eaft, a hundred to the North, and three hundred 
to the South: it is formed by feven or eight pro- 
vinces. 

That of Cofta Ricca is very thinly peopled, 
but little cultivated, and fcarce affords any thing 
except cattle. A great part of the ancient inhabit- 
ants have hitherto refufed to fubmit to the yoke. 

Nicaragua is regularly di ft re fled every year 
with a fix month's rain, which, falls down in tor- 
rents, and a fix month's devouring drought. The 
inhabitants are fome of the mod effeminate men 
of New Spain, though among the lead: opu- 
lent. 

The Caftilians have exercifed more cruelties 
at Honduras than at any other place. They made 
a defert of it, and accordingly they get nothing 
from it, except a little caffia, and fome farfapa- 
rilla. 

Vera-Paz ufed to furnifh the Old Mexico 
with thofe bright plumages, of which thofe. 
pictures, that have been extolled for fo long a 

> time* 
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time, were compofed. This province hath loft all B 9^ K 
its importance, fince this kind of trade hath been 
given up. 

Soconusco is known only by the perfe&ion of 
its cacoa. The greatcft part of this fruit fup- 
plies America itfelf. The two hundred quintals 
that are brought to Europe belong to govern- 
ment. If there be a greater quantity than the 
court can confume, it is fold to the public at 
double the price of that which comes from Ca« 
raccas. 

4 Chiapa, though in the centre of Mexico, 
formed a ftate independent of that empire at the 
arrival of the Spaniards: but this diftrid was 
alio compelled to yield to arms, the progrefs of 
which nothing could ftop. There was not much 
blood fpilt on 'this fpot, and the Indians are (till 
more numerous here than any where elfe. As 
the province abounds only in corn, fruits, and 
pafturage, few of the conquerors fettled in it; 
and this is perhaps the reafon why man is lefs 
degraded, and lefs degenerated here, than in 
thofe diftrifts that are full of mines, or advan- 
tageoufly fituate^ for tr^de. The natives ihew 
fome intelligence, and a degree of aptitude for 
the arts, and they fpeak a language which is foft, 
and hath even fome fort of elegance. Thefe 
qualities are efpecialjy remarkable at Chiapa de 
los Indios, a city of fome importance, where 
the mod con fider able families of the natives have 
taken refuge, which they alone occupy and 
• where they enjoy great privileges. The dexte- 
rity and courage of thefe men, who are lefs op- 
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B % f ° K puffed than their neighbours, is habitually dif- 
pjayed upon the river which wafhes their walls* 
With a number of boats they form naval arma- 
ments, inftitute fea- fights with each other, and 
attack and defend themfeives with iurprifing 
agility. They build up caftles of wood, which 
they cover with painted linen, and lay fiege to 
them. They do not lefs excel in bulUfighting, 
cudgelling, dancing, and all bodily exercife. 
How much will thefe accounts make u* regret, 
that the Indians fhould have fallen under the 
power of a conqueror, who hath contra<5led, 
in (lead of enlarging, the bonds of their fervi- 
tude. 

ThE province of Guatimala hath, in common 
with the other provinces dependent upon it, 
cattle, mines, corn, maize, fugar, and cotton r 
but none of the reft lb are with it the advantage 
of cultivating indigo. It is upon its territory that 
a city bearing its name is fituated, where all the 
offices of admin iftration, and all the tribunals ne- 
ceflary for the government of fo large a country, 
are united. 

This celebrated city was built, whether pro- 
perly or imprpperly, in a valley, about three miles 
broad, and bounded by two lofty mountains. 
From the mountain towards the South run feveral 
rivulets and fountains, which delightfully refrefh 
the villages that are fitqated on the declivity, and 
keep up a perpetual fucceffion of flowers and 
fruits. The afpeft of the mountain that is to the 
North, is terrible. There is no verdure ever 
feen upon it 5 nothing but afhes, and calcined 

ftones. 
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(tones. A kind of rumbling noife, which the in- * ° f * 
habitants afcribe to the boiling of metals that are 
in a (late of fafion within the caverns of the earth, 
is continually heard. From thefe internal furnaces 
iflue flames and torrents of fulphur, which fill tilt 
air with a horrible infection. Guatemala, accord- 
ing to -an expreffion much ufed, is fituated be- 
tween paradife and hell* 

Ttt* articles that are wanted in Peru, are dif- 
patched from this Capital by the South Sea. Thfc 
gold, the filver, and the indigo deftined for this 
continent, art carried upon mules to the town 
of St. Thomas, fituated at the diftance of fixty 
liaguefc from the city, at the extremity of a very 
deep lake, which lofes itfelf in the gulph of Hon- 
duras. All thefe riches are exchanged in this 
ftaple for the merchandife that is bfoiight frorri 
Eartope in the months of July and Auguft. 
This place is intirely open, though it would have 
been very eafy to have fecured it from every at- 
tack; the more fo as its entrance is rendered nar- 
row by two high rockt, which project on each fidfc 
within cannon-fhot of each Other. It is probable 
chat Spain will not alter her conduft till Ibe hatfc 
fuffered for her negligence $ which (he might eafily 
fce made to do. 

The veffels that fliould undertake this expe- 
dition might anchor iir perfedt fafety tti the road. 
A thoufand Or twelve hundred men, landing at 
St. Thomas, might pafs over the mountains for 
the fpace of fifteen leagues, where they would 
find commodious roads and fubfiftence. The 
reft of their way would be acrofs plains that are 
• D d 4 well 
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* ° v ? K well peopled and plentiful. They would then ar- 
rive at Guatimala, in which there is not a fingle 
foldier, nor the lead fortification. Its forty thou- 
faud fouls, Indians, Negroes, Meftces, and Spa- 
niards, who have never fecn an enemy, would be 
incapable of making the lead refiftance. In or- 
der to fave their lives, they would deliver up the 
immenfe riches they have been accumulating for 
more than two centuries, which would amount at 
leaft to thirty millions *. The troops would re-* 
imbark with this booty, and, if they chofe it, with 
hoftages that would fecure their retreat. 

Unfortunately this danger cannot now be 
incurred, A dreadful earthquake hath completely 
deftroyed Guatimala in 1772. This city, one of 
the richdt in America, prefents nothing but a 
heap of ruins. 

In other countries fuch a city would loon be 
reftored again; for what cannot aftive and induf- 
trious nations do ? By them, regions that were 
thought uninhabitable are peopled; the rnofl: 
ungrateful foil is rendered fruitful; the waters 
are driven back, and this fertility arifes from the 
(lime; moraffes are made to bear houfes; and 
man cuts roads for himfelf through the bodies of 
mountains. He feparates, or connefts together, 
at pleafure, the rocks, by bridges which are, as 
it were, fufpended over the obfcure depth of the 
abyfs, at the bottom of which the angry torrent 
feerns to murmur at his boldnefs. He raifes 
dikes againft the fwelling of the fea, and fleeps 
with tranquillity in the dwelling which he hath 

* 1,25090001. 

founded 
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founded on the waves. He colle&s together a B ^° K 
few planks, and fitting down upon them, orders 
the winds to convey him tq the extremity of the 
globe, and the winds obey his commands. O 
man! that art fometimes fo pufillanimous and fo 
little, how great doft thou appear in thy projedts, 
and in thine aftions ; with two feeble levers of 
flefh, and affifted only by thine underftanding, 
thou doft attack the whole fyftem of nature, and 
doft fubdue her! Thou brayeft the confpiring 
elements, and doft reduce them to obedience! 
Nothing can refift thee, whether thy foul be tor- 
mented with love, or with the defire of poffefling 
fome beautiful woman, deftined one day to be* 
come the objeft of thine averfion ; whether it be 
fwayed by intereft, or by the rage of filling thy 
coffers with riches, from whiqh thou doft flatter 
thyfelf with the profpeft of enjoyments, which 
thou wilt rejedt when in thy power; or whether it 
be ftimulated with the third of glory, or the am* 
bition of obtaining the applaufe of thy cotem- 
poraries whom thou doft defpife, or of pofterity, 
which cannot certainly have a ftronger claim to 
thy reverence ! If thou doft great things from 
paffion, thbu doft others equally great from a 
fpirit of reftleflhefs and difquietude. Thou waft 
acquainted with but one world ; and when thou 
didft conje&ure the exiftence of another, thou 
didft go in fearch of it, and didft find it. I have 
progreflively followed thy footfteps in this New 
World, If the boldnefs of thine enterprifes 
fhould fometimes have concealed their enormity 
from me, I am ft ill equally confounded, whether 

thy 
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* *vi° * *ky crimes freeze me with horror, or thy virtue* 
tranfport me with admiration. 

Such is the pi&ure of the ferocious Spaniard* 
who conquered America : but the nature of the 
climate, a vicious adminiftration, and the plen- 
tiful enjoyment of all things, enervated their de- 
scendants. Every undertaking which carried 
with it the leaft difficulty, was found to be above 
the efforts of their corrupted minds ; and their 
effeminate arms refufed every kind of labour. 
During this long period, a ftate of lethargy pre- 
vailed, of which there are few examples in hiftory. 
How was it poflible, that in fuch a ftate, a city 
fwallowed up by volcanoes, fhould have beeri 
raifed out of its ruins i But for fome years paft, 
the fpirit of the nation hath been, reviving. Al- 
ready hath the plan of another city been traced, 
more fpacious, more convenient, rtnore beautiful 
than the former: and it will be erefted at the 
diftance of eight leagues from that, upon a more 
folid bafis. Already hath the court of Madrid, 
contrary to their ufual and too tardy modes of 
proceeding, fet afid6 the funds neceffary for the 
conftruftion of the public edifices. Already do 
the inhabitants, relieved from thofe tributes which 
might have ferved as a reafon or as a pretence 
for their inaftivity, coincide with the view* of 
government. New Spain will foon be efnbelJifhed 
with a New Guatimala. If this exertion fhoald 
contihue, or if it fhould increafe, the Englilh will 
probably be driven from thefettlements they have 
begun between the Lake of Nicaragua and Cape 
HQnduras. 

This 
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/•This diftrift occupies one hundred and eighty * ° VJ ° * 

leagues of the coaft, and runs back into the in- \ « — v — ■»* 
land parts, as far as fome very high mountains at o{ H «ndu, 
a greater or kfs diftance from the ocean. lln\ J »nT 

The climate is wholefome and temperate* cam.prachy. 

* Kcalons of 

The foil is commonly even, very well watered, thedifputet 

between 



and fettns fit for all the produ&ions cultivated s pa .n an d 

* "»nd i 
parts 



between the tropics. The inhabitants are not th7fc nd m 



here expofed to thofe frequent droughts and ter- 
rible hurricanes, which, in the iflands of the New 
World, fo often fruftrate the moft reafonable 
expectations. ^ 

The country is chiefly inhabited by theMolkito 
Indians. Thefe people were formerly numerous j 
but the fmall-pox hath confidcrably diminifhed 
their population. It is not fuppofed that their 
fevtral tribes can at prefent put more than nine 
or ten thoufand men under arms* 

A nation, (till lefs populous, is fixed in the 
environs of Cape Gracias-a-Dios. Thefe are the 
Samboes, defcendants* as it is faid, of the crew 
of a Guinea fliip which was fhipwrecked in thefe 
latitudes. Their completion, their features, 
their hair, and their propenfities, will fcarce allow 
us to aflign any other origin to them. 

The Englifti are the only Europeans, whom 
their cupidity hath induced to fettle in t)iefc fa- 
vage regions. 

Their firft eft&blilhment was formed about 
the year 1730, at twenty-fix league* diftance 
from Cape Honduras. Its pofnion, at the ex- 
tremity of the coaft, and upon the Black River, 
which hath no more than fix. feet water at its 

mouth, 
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B °y£ K mojith, will probably always retard and prevent 
its progrefs. 

At the diftance of fifty-four leagues from this 
colony is Gracias a-Dios ; the harbour of which, 
formed by an arm of the fea, is immenfe, and 
tolerably fafe. It is near this famous cape that 
the Englifh have fixed themfelves, upon a na- 
vigable river, the borders of which are very 
fertile. 

Seventy leagues beyond, this, this enterprif- 
ing nation hath found, at Blue-field, fome fpa- 
cjous and fruitful plains, an acceflible river, 
a convenient harbour, and a rock which might 
eafily be made impregnable. 

In 1769, the three fa&ories did not employ 
more than two hundred and fix white men, as 
many Mulattoes, and nine hundred flaves. Ex- 
clufive of the mules and other articles fent to 
Jamaica, they fent this year to Europe eight 
hundred thoufand feet of mahogany, two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds weight of farfaparilla, 
and ten thoufand pounds of tortoife-fhell. The 
number of hands hath been fince increafed. Su- 
gar-canes have begun to be planted; and the 
firft fugar they have yielded Hath been found to 
be of a fuperior quality. Some careful obfervers 
affirm, that a quiet poffeffion of the Mofkito 
country, would one day be more valuable to 
Great Britain, than all the iflands which that na- 
tion now pofTefTes in the Weft Indies. 

The Englifh do not feem to form the leaft 
doubt refpedling their right of property. Never, 
fay the writers of this country, did Spain fubdue 

thefe 
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thefc people, and never did thefe people fubmit B ° ° K 
to Spain. They were by right, and ipfo fa£lo y 
independent, when* in 1670, their chiefs, of 
their own accord, had recourfe to England, and 
acknowledged it$ fovereignty. So little was this 
fubmiffion compelled, that it was renewed at 
feveral intervals., At their folicitation, the court 
of London fent, in 1741, a body of troops upon 
this territory, and thefe were foon followed by a 
'civil adminiftration. If, after the peace of 1763, 
the troops and the magiftrates were withdrawn, 
and if the fortifications, raifed for the fecurity 
of the favages and their prpte&ors, were de- 
molifhed, this was owing to the ignorance of the 
miniftry, who fuffered themfelves to be per- 
fuaded that the Mojkito country made part of 
the Bay of Honduras. This nvftake having been 
removed, a regular form of government hath 
again been eftablifhed in thefe regions at the be- 
ginning of 1776. 

We Ihould not fcruple to enter upon the dif- 
cuflion of thefe great interefts, if the powers 
which they concern conduced* themfelves with 
reafon and juftice t but it is ftrength and con* 
venience that fettles every thing between them, 
although none of them Jhave had the boldnefs to 
acknowledge it. Monarchs, what is that falfe 
ihame which checks you ? Since equity is for you 
nothing but an idle name, why do ye not avow 
it ? Of what ufe are thofe treaties which cannot 
guarantee the continuation of peace, to which 
the weakeft is compelled to accede; which de- 
nptc nothing in either of the contra&ing parties, 

except 
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book except their being exhaufted o( the means to 
VL continue the war i and which are always in- 
fringed ? It would be better that ye fhould fign 
only a fufpenfion of hoftilities, without fixing 
the duration of it. If ye haye refolved to be vrn- 
juft, ceafe, at leaft, to be perfidious 5 for perfidy 
is a bafe and odious vice, inconfiftent with the 
dignity of potentates. The fox in the lion's (kin, 
or the lion in the fox's fkin, are two animals 
equally ridiculous. But, inftead of addrefiing 
our difcourfe to deaf perfons, whom we cannot 
convince of any thing, and whom we may offend, 
' let us give fome account of the Bay of Honduras 
and Campeachy, and of the peninfula of r Jucatan> 
which feparates them. 

This peninfula is a hundred leagues in 
length, and twenty or five and twenty in breadth. 
The country is entirely level. There is neither 
a river nor a ftream to be feen in it: but the 
water is every where fo near the furface of the 
earth, and the {hells are every where found in fo 
great abundance, that this large fpace muft for* 
merly have made part of the fea. The firft Spaniards 
who appeared upon thefe coafts, found, according 
to Herrera, a very fingular cuftom cftablilhed 
there. The men generally carried about them 
fome looking-glaffes made of a fliining ftoae, in 
which they inceffantly viewed themfelvesi while 
the women never made any ufc of this inftru* 
ment, which is of fo much value to beauty* 

If the continual ufe which women make in 
our country of a looking- glafs, only fhews the 
defire that they have of making themfclvcs agree*- 

4 able 
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able to the men, by adding to the charms which * ^ ° K 
they have received from nature, every attention 
that art can give them ; the men would be taking 
the fame trouble at Jucatan in order to pleafe the 
women • But it is fo lingular a fa£t, that we 
may reafonably call it in queftion, unlefs it be 
fupparted by another, ftill more extraordinary, 
which is, that the men devote them feWcs to idle- 
nefs, while the women are condemned to labour. 
When the fun&ions peculiar to the two fexes are 
perverted, I (hall not be furprifed to find in one * 
the frivoloufnefs of the other. 

The Jucatan, Honduras, and Campcachy, 
did not offer to the devastators of the New He- 
mifphere thofe rich metals for which they had 
eroded fo many feas. Accordingly, they negleft- 
ed and defpifed thefe regions. Few of them 
fettled there ; and thofe who came there by 
chance, foon contra&ed the indolence of the In* 
dians. None of them attended to the cultivation 
of produ&ions fit for exportation. In common 
with the colonies which had been deftroyed or 
enflaved, they lived upon cacao and maize ; to 
which they had added, the eafy and convenient 
refource of cattle brought from the Old World. 
In order to pay for their clothing, which they 
either would not, or knew not how to make 
themfelves, and for fofne other articles of mode- 
rate value, which they were fupplied with from 
Europe, they had properly no other refource, 
than a kind of wood for dying, known in all 
the markets by the name of Campeachy or log- 
wood. 

The 
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no v P K The tree which furnilbcs it, is rather high, 
hath alternate leaves, compofed of eight fmaller 
ones, in form of a heart, and difpofed in two 
rows along one common coda. Its flowers, 
which are fmall and reddifh, are collected in 
clutters at the extremities of the branches. They 
have. each of them a calix of a (ingle piece; from 
the bottom of each arife five petals, and ten 
diftinft ftamina; thepiftil, placed in the centre, 
becomes a fmall oval pod, flattened, and divided 
longitudinally into two ovals filled with two or 
three feeds. The moft internal part of the wood, 
which is at firft* red, becomes black fome time 
after the wood hath been felled. It is only this 
inner part of the tree that yields this black and 
violet colour* 

The tafte for thefe colours, which was perhaps 
more general two centuries ago than it is at 
prefent, procured a confiderable vent for this pre- 
cious wood. This fale was for the benefit of the 
Spaniards alone, till the fettlement of the Englifli 
at Jamaica. 

Among the multitude of pirates who were con- 
tinually coming from this famous ifland, feveral 
went to cruife in the two bays, and pn the coafts 
of the peninfula, to intercept the veffels that failed 
there. Thefe plunderers were fo little acquainted 
with the value of their cargo, that, when they 
found barks laden with it, they took away no- 
thing but the iron utenfils* One of them having 
carried off, a large veflel, which had nothing elfe 
but the logwood on board, brought it into the 
Thames, defigning only to equip it as a priva- 
teer j 
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tecr ; when, contrary to his expe&atfon, he fold B 
at a very high price the wood which he had 
thought to be of fo little value, that he had 
always burnt it during his voyage. After this 
difcovery, the pirates, who were not fuccefsfui 
at fea, never failed to repair to the river of 
Champeton, where they took on board the piles 
of wood which were always found ranged on the 
fhore. 

The peace of the Englilh with Spain having 
put a flop to the depredations of thefe pirates, fe- 
veral of them employed themfejves ii> tutting In T 
dian wood. Cape Catoche furnifhed them at firft 
with abundance. As foon as they perceived it di- 
minifh, they went to fettle between Tabafco and 
the river of Champeton, about Lake Trifle, and in 
Beef Ifland, which is very near it. In 1675 their 
numbers amounted to two hundred and fixty. 
Their ardour, which at firft was extreme, foon 
gave way ; and the habit of idlenefs prevailed* 
As the greateft part of them were excellent 
markfmen, the chace became their predominant 
paflion i and their former inclination to plunder 
was rekindled in them by this exercife. They foon 
began to make inroads into the Indian towns, the 
inhabitants of which they carried off. The women 
were deftined to wait on them; and the men they 
fold at Jamaica, or other iflands. The Spaniards, 
roufed from their lethargy by thefe enormities, 
furprifed them in the midft of their debaucheries, 
and carried them off. Moft of them were even 
taken in their cottages: they were led prifoners 

Vol. III. Ee to 
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b o o k to Mexico, where they ended their days in the 
mines. 

Those who efcaped took refuge in the Gulph 
of Honduras, where they were joined by fome 
wandering freebooters of North America. In pro- 
cefs of time they increafed to fifteen hundred men. 
The (late of independence and plenty in which 
they lived, rendered the marftiy country they in- 
habited agreeable to them; Strong intrenchments 
fecured them and their provifionsj and they con- 
fined themfelves to thofe employments, which 
their unhappy companions lamented that they Bad 
ever neglefted. They only took care not to pe- 
netrate into the interior part of the country, to cut 
wood, without being well armed. 

Their induftry was crowned with the greateft 
fuccefs. In reality, the^ ton of wood, which had 
been fold as high as nine hundred livres *, was 
gradually fallen to a very low price -, but this dis- 
advantage in the price was compenfated by the 
quantity tha^ was fold. The cutters delivered up 
the produce of their labours, either to the people 
of Jamaica, who brought them Madeira wine, 
ftrong liquors, linens, and cloathsj or to the 
Englifti colonies of North America, which fup- 
plied them with provifions. This commerce, 
which was always carried on by fmugglers, and 
which occafioned much clamour, became lawful 
in 1763. The liberty of cutting logwood was fe- 
cured to Great Britain j but fhe was not permit- 
ted to raife forts, and was even obliged to deftroy 

: • 37I. ics. 
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thdfe which had been builr. The court of Ma- B ° v ° K 
drid feldom have made any Sacrifices fo great as *~—vr— * 
that of eftablilhing, in the centre of their poflef- 
fions, an adtive, powerful, and ambitious nation. 
Accordingly, foon after the peace, they fought 
to render even this conceflion, which unfortunate 
cifcumftances had extorted, almofl: ufelefs. 

The wood which grows upon the dry foil at 
Campeachy, is much fuperior to that which is 
cut in the marfhes of Honduras. The laft men- 
tioned wood was, however, tnoft in ufe, becaufe 
the price of the former had, for a long time paft, 
exceeded all bounds. This deficiency in the fale 
was a juft punifhment of the blindnefs and avi- 
dity of the treafury. The Spanifh miniftry at 
length underftood* this great truth. The mcr- 
chandife was difburthened of all the duties with 
which it had been oppreffed $ it was freed from 
all the fhackles which impeded its circulation, 
and then it; had a large vent in all the markets. 
Soon after this, the Englifh found no fale for 
their commodities. The court of Madrid, with- 
out having failed in their engagements, will find 
thenpfelves freed from a competition, which ren- 
dered the pofleflion of two large provinces ufe- 
lefs to them. The port of Cadiz fometimes re- 
ceives the wood dire&ly from the place it comes 
from j but it is more frequently fent to Vera 
Cruz, which is the true point of union between 
Mexico and Spain. 

Old Vera Cruz ferved at firft for a mart. This it itchiefly 
town, founded by Cortez on the very fpot where crasTbic 
he firft landed, is fituatedon the borders of a 
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B %i° K " vcr > which is dry one part of the year, but 
^■ v ^ which in the rainy feafon is capable of receiving 
wh7ch m t s bi. y the largeft veffels. The danger to which the fea- 

Vmhhtar- ™ en werc CX P°^> * n a fixation where nothing 
tocondua- defended them againft the violence of the winds 
fo common in thefe latitudes, induced them to 
feek for more fecure fhelter, which they found 
eighteen miles lower down on the fame coaft. 
There they built New Vera Cruz, at feventy-twq 
leagues diftance from the capital of the empire. 

New Vera Cruz is lituated in a climate ren- 
dered difagreeable and unwholefome by a burn- 
ing fun, and by frequent ftorms. It is bounded 
on the North by dry fands, and on the Weft by 
infeftious moralTes. The buildings are all of 
wood. The only inhabitants are, a moderate 
garrifon, fome agents of government, the navi- 
gators arriving from Europe, and the commif- 
fioners that are neceffary to receive and expedite 
the cargoes. This harbour is formed by thefmall 
ifland of St. Juan de Ulloa. It hath the difad- 
vantage of not being able to hold more than 
thirty or thirty-five veffels, which are not always 
fheltered from the northern winds. The entrance 
into it is by two channels only, which arefo nar- 
row, that they will not admit more than one fhip 
at a time. The fea in the neighbourhood is like- 
wife extremely dangerous, on account of a great 
number of rocks almoft even with the furface of 
the water. It was generally thought by the pi- 
lots qf the country, that nothing butu complete 
knowledge of the fituation, acquired by many 
years experience, could poffibly have enabled 

them 
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them to avoid fo many fhoals. Some defperate B ° ° K 
pirates having furprifed the place in 1712/ 
towers were then conftru&ed on* the fhore, where 
vigilant centinels are continually on guard for the 
common fafety. 

It is into this bad harbour, which is properly 
the only one there is in the Gulph, that the fleet 
arrives, the deftination of which is to furnifh 
Mfcxico with provifions. The ftiips that bring 
them do not land in fucceffion. They are fitted 
out at Cadiz, witl) a convoy, every two, three, or 
four years, asoccafions and-circumftances require. 
They are ufually from twelve to fourteen large 
merchant (hips, efcorted by two (hips of the line, 
or by a greater number, if public tranquillity be 
difturbedor threatened. In order to prevent the 
gangers to which they might be expofed at land- 
ing, by the hurricanes, they fet out from Spain 
in the months of February, May, or June; in 
their paffage, they take in refrefhments at Porto 
Rico, and arrive, after a voyage of feventy or 
eighty days, at Vera Cruz, from whence their 
whole cargo is conveyed by mules to Xalapa. 

In this town, wliich is fituated twelve leagues 
from the harbour, on the back of a mountain, 
and well built, is kept a fair, which was limited 
by the ancient regulations to fix weeks, but which 
at'prefent lads four months, and Which is fome- 
times prolonged to a further period, at the foli- 
citation of the Spani(h or Mexican merchants. 
When the commercial tranfaftions are finifhed, 
the metals, and other- articles' given by Mexico 

E e 3 in 
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B ^° K in exchange for the produ&ions and mcrchandife 
of Europe, are fent to Vera Cruz, where they are 
embarked for our hcmifphere. The feafbns for 
difpatching them are not all equally favourable* 
It would be dangerous to put to fea in the 
months of Auguft and September, and impoffible 
to do it in O&ober and November. The fleet 
always takes the route of the Havannah, where 
it is joined by veflcls from Honduras, Cartha- 
gena, and other places. It Hops there ten or 
twelve days, to take in frefh provifions, and to 
allow time to the fhips to freight themfelves with 
fugar, tobacco, and other articles fupplied by the 
ifland of Cuba. The fhips then fail through the 
ftreights of Bahama ; they continue their courfe 
to the height of New England, and after failing 
for a long time in this latitude of forty degrees, 
they at length veer to the fouth-eaft, to come 
in. view of Cape St. Vincent, and to proceed to 
Cadiz* 

In the interval between the failing of one fleet 
and the other, the court of Madrid lends out one 
or two men of war, which are called Azogues, to 
carry to Mexico the quickfilver that is neceflaiy 
for working" the mines. This quickfilver was 
originally drawn from Peru; but the commif- 
fions were fo uncertain, fo flow, and fo often 
fraudulent, that in 1734 it was judged to be 
more convenient, to fend it from Europe. The 
mines of Guadalcanal at fir ft furnifhed the means. 
Thefe were afterwards forfaken for the richer mines 
of Almaden, in Eftramadura. The Azogues, on 
8 their 
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their return, take charge of the produce of the boo k 
fales that have been made fince the departure of 
the fleet, of the fums repaid' for credit granted, 
and of the funds which the Mexican merchants 
choofe to employ on their own account in the . 
next expedition. The government habitually.- 
allows three or four merchantmen tP.accompany 
thefe lhips. Their whole icargo fhould'confift of' 
fruits and liquors ; but other more important ar- 
ticles are fraudulently introduced. Thefe mer- 
chantmen always return with their hallaft, unlefs ■ 
by fpecial favour they fhould be allowed to take ••' 
in fome cochineal. . 

If the departure of the fleet be. delayed from 
reafons of convenience or policy, the court fends 
one of its (hips from the Havaftfrah to Vera 
Cruz. It there takes charge of every thing that 
belongs to government, and of the metak which 
the debtors, or fpeculating perfons,* choofe to 
fend from the New Hemifphere into the Old. 

From. 1748 to 1753, one yeiar with another, 
New Spain fent to the mother-country, by the 
way of Vera Cruz and of Honduras, 62,661,466 
livres *, 574>55° t <* which were in gold, 
43> 6 «*497 t in filv6r > and 18,465,^19 1| in pro- 
du&ions, at the price in Europe. 

Of the productions, there were to the amount of 
529,200 livres§ for the crown, and 17,936,219 % 
for the merchants. 

* 3,610,894.1. 8s. 4d. f 23,9391. us. 8d. 
% 1,817,5621. 73. 6d. || 769,3921. 9s. 2d. 
§ 22,0941. 19s. 4d. fl 747,342k 9s. ad. 

Of 
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b o <kk : Of the gold and fil ver, there were to the amount 
of 25*64.9*040 livres * for trade, 12,067,007 
livres f for the agents of the government, or for 
private* perfans who meant to remit' their famines 
to Europe,: aocfc 6,4&OyOoo livres § ' for the go- 
vernment* 

Thb cou«' of Madrid cannot fail of feeing this 
tribute tincreafe; and : it is upon the following rea- 
forts that thisr conje&ure is founded. 

-Mexico was- formerly without any means of 
defence: for What- was td be'expefted from a few 
tftdefinen,- whom -each- city might put under 
arms, when the ftate was threatened - with any 
danger of gvi&z& Or left importance ? Six -regi- 
ments of infantry and two'tffreatteky, >vere foon 
formed out? of thefeifcatteredinrriiit,ia y and who have 
fince:been*difciptined by officers; few from Europe; 
Time extended 'the idea* of* government. Men^ 
aaDuftomed to the occupations of the arts and of 
commerce; did? not appear to: afford a fufficient 
fupport; to. authority; and it wtas determined to 
ratfe, irt the:country itfelf, two battalions of in- 
fantry, and two- regiments* of dragoons, who 
flvwild havenoffe other bin tljrecmiHtary profef- 
fioft. After die pfcace of 1763! the government 
thought that a people enervated by idlenefs and 
by.tbe climate: were but ill adapted- to war; arid 
th^yr feat fome regwUr troops from" the mother- 
country into the' colony. This fyftem is ftill foU 
lowed, and there are always three or four bat- 
talions from our continent at Mexico, which are 

> • 

* r,o4.8;7>ol' • t s°*>'79 r ^ 19*$* 2d, 

\ X' 270,000 1. 

only 
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only relieved after they have ftaid there four • <* ,° * 

' VI. 

years. 

To thefe means, of preservation others have 
been added, not lefs efFe&ual. The ifland of St. 
Juan de Uiloa, which forms the harbour of Vent 
Cruz, and which is to. defend it, had but a few 
bad fortifications. Thefe have been razed. Some 
extcafive and folid works, calculated to make the 
moft obftinate refiftance,. have been lately con* 
ftru&ed upon their ruins, and in the body of the 
rock. If, contrary to every appearance, this key 
of Mexico ftiould be forced, the country, evea 
after this misfortune, would not be without de- 
fence. At the diftance of four-and-twenty leagues 
from the fea, and at the opening of the ♦ moun- 
tains, in a pUin which nothing can command, 
the foundations of the magnificent citadel of 
Perole were laid in 1770. The arfenals, the bar- 
racks, the magazines, and every part of it, arc 
bomb-proof. 

According to all appearances, the court of 
Madrid will never leffen the number of troops < 
they keep in New Spain : but that part of the 
public revenue which the fortifications ufed to 
abforb, cannot fail of increafing their treafures, 
unlefs they fhould employ them in the colony it- 
felf, in forming fome ufeful eftablilhments. Al- 
ready large docks are opened upon the borders of 
the river Alvarado, where woods for Ihip-build- 
ing abound. This novelty is of fortunate prefage, 
and will undoubtedly be followed by others. 
Perhaps, after having remained for three centu- 
9 ries 
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* °v? K ries in a ^ atc °^ 0PP rc ffi° n or lethargy, Mexico 
will at length fulfil the important deftination to 
which it hath been (o long called up in vain by 
nature. In this comfortable hope, let us take 
our leave of North America, in order to go into 
the fouthern part of that continent, where we 
fhall fee, by an arrangement of providence which 
will never change, the fame eflfe&s produced by 
the fame caufes ; the fame animofuies excited by 
the fame barbarity ; the fame precautions fug- 
gefted by the fame apprehenfions ; the fame op- 
pofitions ralfed by the fame jealoufies ; where we 
fhall fee one robbery giving rife to another; one 
difgrace avenged by a fubfequent difgrace ; 
where we fhall ftill fee ftupid perfeverance in evil, 
and find a.leffon of unavailing experience. 
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